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STORIES 


FOB 

THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 


AND 


TALES 


FOB 

THE  COMMON   PEOPLE. 


Religion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature, 
and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opu- 
lence will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be 
more  than  equal  by  virtue.  Burke  on  the  French  BevoltUion. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Jio  improve  the  habits  and  raise  the  principles  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  at  a  time  when  their  dan- 
gers and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were 
multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  other  period 
in  our  history,  was  the  motive  which  impelled 
the  writer  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  pro- 
secute the  institution  of  the  Cheap  Repository. 
It  was  undertaken  with  an  humble  wish  to  coun- 
teract, not  only  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one 
hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion,  on 
the  other.  As  an  appetite  for  reading  had  from 
various  causes  been  increasing  among  the  inferior 
ranks,  it  was  judged  expedient  at  this  critical 
period  to  supply  such  wholesome  aliment  as  might 
give  a  new  direction  to  the  public  taste,  and  abate 
the  relish  for  those  corrupt  and  impious  publi- 
cations which  the  consequences  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  been  &tally  pouring  in  upon  us. 
The  success  of  this  plan  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  projector.  Above  two  mil- 
lion of  Tracts  were  sold  the  first  year,  besides  very 
large  numbers  in  Ireland.  The  author,  at  the 
desire  of  her  friends,  has  selected  for  the  present 
publication  those  tracts   which  were  written  by 


Vlll  ADVERTISEMENT, 

herself,  and  which,  when  printed  singly,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  those  written  by  others  by  the 
signature  Z.  And  as  these  stories,  though  j^n'n- 
cipalli/y  are  not  adapted  exclusiveh/  to  the  inferior 
classes,  they  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in 
an  enlarged  and  improved  form.* 

*  They  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated  in  their 
original  form  of  single  Tracts  by  Evans  in  Long  Lane,  Smith* 
field,  and  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly. 


THB 

HISTORY 

OF 

MR.    FANTOM, 

THE   NEW   FASHIOKED    PHILOSOPHER, 

AND 

HIS   MAN   WILLIAM. 


IS/Lr.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city  of 
London.  As  he  had  no  tarn  to  any  expensive 
Tices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober,  decent  man ;  bat 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceited. 
As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his  vanity 
began  to  display  itseli^  though  not  in  the  ordinary 
method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and  living  away : 
but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a  longing  desire 
to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  distinguish  himseIC 
He  felt  a  general  sense  of  discontent  at  what  he 
was,  with  a  general  ambition  to  be  something  which 
he  was  not :  but  this  desire  had  not  yet  turned 
itself  to  any  particular  object.  It  was  not  by  his 
money  he  could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half 
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his  acquaintance  had  more, — and  a  man  must  be 
rich  indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom's  mind  was  a  prey  to  vain  imagin- 
ations. He  depised  all  those  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  which  every  man  is  called  to  per- 
form every  day;  and  while  he  was  contriving  grand 
schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his  reach,  he 
neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  which  lay 
directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was  his  govern- 
ing principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost  in  the  mass 
of  general  society ;  and  the  usual  means  of  attach- 
ing importance  to  insignificance  occurred  to  him, 
that  of  getting  into  political  clubs  and  societies. 
To  be  connected  with  a  jparty  would  at  least  make 
him  known  to  that  party,  be  it  ever  so  low  and 
contemptible ;  and  this  local  importance  it  is  which 
draws  off  vain  minds  from  those  scenes  of  general 
usefulness,  in  which,  though  they  are  of  more 
value,  they  are  of  less  distinction.  '  ~ 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
book  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  Thomas 
Paine,  whose  pestilent  doctrines  have  gone  about 
seeking  whom  they  may  destroy.  These  doctrines 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind ;  — 
a  mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 
and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  life,  — 
that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know  himself 
was  equally  new  to  others ;  and  he;  was  apt  to 
fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he  was  reading  were 
the  only  two  people  in  th^  world  who  knew  any 
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thing.  This  book  led  to  the  grand  discovery.  He 
had  now  found  what  his  heart  panted  after,  —  a 
way  to  distinguish  himself.  To  start  out  a  full- 
grown  philosopher  at  once,  to  be  wbe  without 
education,  to  dispute  without  learning,  and  to  make 
proselytes  without  argument,  was  a  short  cut  to 
fame,  which  well  suited  his  vanity  and  his  igno- 
rance. He  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  so  clever  as 
to  examine  for  himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took 
things  upon  trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold 
novelties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument 
would  be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely 
because  it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but 
to  the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  trampling 
on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the  smearing  the 
sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire,  the  calling  prophets 
and  apostles  by  the  most  scurrilous  names,  was 
new,  and  dashing,  and  dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom, 
now  being  set  free  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and 
superstition,  was  resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the 
usual  way,  by  trying  to  free  others.  But  it  would 
have  hurt  his  vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was 
the  convert  of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the 
vulgar,  who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even 
one  idea  of  onginal  wickedness;  but  who  had 
stooped  to  rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity 
all  the  loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt  which  politer 
unbelievers  had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and 
offensive  for  their  better-bred  readers. 
.  Mr.Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philosopher 
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and  politician  must  set  up  with  a  little  sort  of 
stock  in  trade,  now  picked  up  all  the  common- 
place notions  against  Christianity  and  government, 
which  have  been  answered  a  hundred  times  over. 
These  he  kept  by  him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and 
brought  out  in  all  companies  with  a  zeal  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause,  but 
which  the  friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt 
to  discover.  He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
school.  He  prated  about  narrowness^  and  igncH 
rance^  and  bigotry^  and  prejudice^  and  priestcraft^ 
and  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other, 
of  public  good^  the  love  of  mankind^  and  liberality, 
and  candour^  and  toleration,  and,  above  all,  benevo- 
lence.  Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the  whole 
of  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it  were 
nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon^  and  hypocrisy.  By 
benevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy  and  indefi- 
nite anxiety  about  the  happiness  of  people  with 
whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected,  and  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  put  it  out  of  his  reach  either  to  serve 
or  injure.  And  by  the  happiness  this  benevolence 
was  so  anxious  to  promote^  he  meant  an  exemption 
from  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation 
from  the  restraints  of  religion,  conscience,  and 
moral  obligation. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  made  little  impression 
on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  he  grew 
tired  of  their  company.  This  dub  consisted  of  a 
few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an  evening  for  a 
little  harmless  recreation  afler  business.  Their 
object  was,  not  to  reform  parliament,  but  their 
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own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the  abases  of  govenn 
ment,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not  to  cure  the  ex- 
cesses of  administration,  but  of  their  own  porters 
and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
without  aspiring  to  direct  the  events  of  it.  They 
read  the  papers  with  that  anxiety  which  every 
honest  man  feels  in  the  daily  history  of  his  country. 
But  as  trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flou- 
rished, they  were  careful  not  to  reprobate  those 
public  measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and 
which  they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was  a 
tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman;  that  he  was  not 
called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which  he 
found  he  had  no  talents;  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  the  talents  he  really  possessed 
in  fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government  the 
best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love,  i*egu- 
lated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  principle^ 
produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good  citizens; 
while,  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfishness  and  in^ 
ordinate  vanity  converted  a  discontented  trader 
into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  resolve 
to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed  ;  as  indeed 
no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits  of  life 
could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr.  Trueman 
was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted  tradesman  of 
the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  God  and  followed 
his  business:  he  went  to  church  twice  on  Suixdays, 
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•and  minded  his  shop  all  the  week,  spent  frugally, 
•gave  liberally,  and  saved  moderately.  He  lost, 
however,  some  ground  in  Mr.  Fantom's  esteem, 
because  he  paid  his  taxes  without  disputing,  and 
read  his  Bible  without  doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it;  for  the 
more  the  word .  liberality  was  in  his  mouth  the 
more  did  selfii^hness  gain  dominion  in  his  heart 
He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a  while  into 
the  country,  and.  devote  his  time  to  his  new  plans, 
schemes,  theories,  and  projects  for  the  public  good. 
A  life  of  talking,  and  reading,  and  writing,  and 
disputing,  and  teaching,  and  proselyting  now  struck 
him  as  the  only  life :  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the 
country  with  his  family ;  for,  unhappily,  Mr.  Fan- 
tom had  been  the  husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman 
many  years  before  the  new  philosophy  had  dis- 
covered that  marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement 
on  human  liberty,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  rights 
of  man.  To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family.  Mr, 
Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled,  than  he  wrote  to 
invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a  visit; 
for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not  have  got 
some  one  to  whom  he  might  display  his  new  know- 
ledge and  his  new  house.  He  knew  that  ii^  on  the 
one  hand,  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet,  on  the 
other,  he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his 
prejudices^  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a  good 
.decoy  duck ;  for  if  be  could  once  bring  Trueman 
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over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
might  be  brought  to  follow  his  example;  and  thus 
he  might  see  himself  at  the  head  of  a  society  of 
his  own  proselytes,  — the  supreme  object  of  a 
modern  philosopher's  ambition.  Trueman  came 
accordingly.  He  soon  found  that  however  he 
might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doctrines  his 
friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  important  lesson 
might  be  learned  even  from  the  worst  enemies  of 
.truth ;  namely,  an  ever-wakeful  attention  to  their 
grand  object.  If  they  set  out  with  talking  of  trade 
or  politics,  of  private  news  or  public  afiTairs,  still 
Mr.  Fantom  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his 
darling  doctrines :  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was 
sure  to  end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid 
jest  on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality.  *^  Oh  ! "  said 
Trueman  to  himself,  ^^  when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,"  said  Trueman,  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *^  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but  an 
idle  sort  of  life  here."  —  "  Idle,  sir  !  "  said  Fan- 
tom :  "  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
J  have,  indeed,  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted  my 
talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one  is  of 
uo  note ;  one  can't  distinguish  one's  self." — "  So 
much  the  better,"  said  Trueman :  "  I  had  rather 
not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by  leading  a 
better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There  is  nothing 
I  should  dread  more  than  being  talked  about.  I 
dare  say,  now  heaven  is,  in  a  good  measure,  filled 
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with  people  whose  names  were  never  heard  out  of 
their  own  street  and  village.     So  I  beg  leave  not 
to  distinguish  myself/* — "  Yes,  but  one  may,  if  it 
is  only  by  signing  one'is  name  to  an  essay  or  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper,"  said  Fantom.  —  "Heaven 
keep  John  Truemim's  name  out  of  a  newspaper !  " 
interrupted  he,  in  a  fright ;  "  for,  if  it  be  there,  it 
must  either  be  found  in  the  Old  Bailey  or  the 
Bankrupt  List,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  remove 
shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stock.     Well,  but  Mr. 
Fantom,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long  ?  "  —  "  O  yes,"  replied  Fantom,  with  a 
gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the  lie  to  his  word^, 
**  perfectly  happy  !     I  wonder  you  do  not  give  up 
all  your  sordid  employments,  and  turn  politician  ! " 
—  "  Sordid,  indeed  !  "  said  Trueman :  "  do  not  call 
names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of 
my  trade.     What  is  it  has  made  this  country  so 
great?  —  a  country  whose  merchants  are  princes. 
It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom,  trade.     I  cannot  say,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  I  love  business,  but  now  and  then, 
when  I  am  overworked,  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more 
time  to  look  after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I 
should  not  devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  that 
best  purpose,  makes  me  work  on ;  though  often^ 
when  I  am  balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble  lest 
I  should  neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account 
But  still,  since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  edu- 
cation, I  am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of 
leisure  than  of  those  of  business^     I  never  was 
bred  to  read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or 
some  other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  new€;-^ 
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paper;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  shop  is 
shut,  and  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
fields  besides.  But,  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  fi'om 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turning 
politician  or  phQosopher.  No,  neighbour  Fantom, 
depend  upon  it  that,  where  there  is  no  learnings 
next  to  God's  grace,  the  best  preservative  of  human 
virtue  is  business*  As  to  our  political  societies^ 
like  the  armies  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  *  every 
man  that  is  in  distress,  and  every  man  that  b  in 
debt,  and  every  man  that  is  discontented,  will  al- 
ways join  themselves  unto  them.' " 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman* 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one's  own  in  print,  against  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion, contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity  that,  though 
the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  treason  and  blas- 
phemy, a  little  change  of  name  defeats  its  scrutiny  ? 
For  instance,  you  may  stigmatise  England  under 
the  name  of  Bome^  and  Christianity  under  that  of 
Popery.  The  true  way  is  to  attack  whatever  you 
have  a  mind  to  injure,  under  another  name,  and 
the  best  means  to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to 
produce  a  few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the 
abuses  of  it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceiv- 
ably helped  on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in 
their  ludicrous  narratives  of  credulity,  miracles, 
indulgences,  and  processions,  in  popish  countries^ 
all  which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the  Church^ 
^—  ^^  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend  such 
knavery  ?  "  said  Mr.  Trueman. — **  Those  who  have 
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:a  great  object  to  accomplish,"  replied  Mr.  Fantom, 
^'  must  not  be  nice  about  the  means.  But  to  re- 
turn to  yourself,  Trueman :  in  your  little  confined 
-situation  you  can  be  of  no  iise." — "  That  I  deny," 
interrupted  Trueman :  '^  I  have  filled  all  the  pa- 
rish offices  with  some  credit.  I  never  took  a  bribe 
at  an  election,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  treat :  I  take 
care  of  my  apprentices,  and  do  not  set  them  a  bad 
example  by  running  to  plays  and  Sadler's  Wells 
in  the  week,  or  jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on 
Sundays;  for  I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt 
of  the  master  on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to 
more  danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptations 
in  trade  put  together." 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  prejudices 
about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  and  all  that 
antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  your  own  narrow 
principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being  spend  his 
Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day  in  seven  by 
having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by  going  into  the 
country  to  admire  the  works  of  nature  ? 

Trueman,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God;  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him  who  made  all  things ;  by 
Him  who,  when  he  said  "  Thou  shalt  not  murder," 
said  also,  ^^Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day." 
JBut,  now,  do  you  really  think  that  all  that  multi- 
tude of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby* 
liutches,  sulkies,  sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  cur- 
ricles, cabrioles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure-carts,  and 
horses,  which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country 
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houses  within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends 
pour  in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  tlie 
servants  are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public-houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you  read 
these  alluring  words,  An  Ordinary  on  Sundays  ; 
I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  those  houses 
and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philosophers,  who 
go  on  Sundays  into  the  country  to  admire  the 
works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it  ?  Indeed,  from  the 
jreeling  gait  of  some  of  them,  when  they  go  back  at 
night,  one  might  take  them  for  a  certain  sect  called 
the  tippling  philosophers.  Then,  in  answer  to 
your  charge,  that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  not  true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong 
to  the  Sick  Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for 
relieving  Prisoners  for  Small  Debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  produce 
a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might  be  paid 
off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are  petty  occu- 
pations. 

Trueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an  ounce 
of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands,  and  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate  about  doing  a 
ton  in  a  wild  way,  which,  I  know,  can  never  be 
brought  about. 

Fantom,  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O,  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence  I  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman*  Dear  me  !  Sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job.  Had  not  you  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first  ? 
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Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for  re- 
lieving the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  all 
the  laws,  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would  every- 
where redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or  what  the 
vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put  an  end  to  all 
punishments :  I  would  not  leave  a  single  prisoner 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  what  1  call  doing 
things  on  a  grand  scale.  ^^  A  scale  with  a  ven- 
geance !  "  said  Trueman.  ^^  As  to  releasing  the 
prisoners,  however,  I  do  not  so  much  like  that,  as 
it  would  be  liberating  a  few  rogues  at  the  expense 
of  all  honest  men ;  but  as  to  the  rest  of  your  plan, 
if  all  Christian  countries  would  be  so  good  as  turn 
Christians,  it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal. 
There  would  be  still  misery  enough  left,  indeed ; 
because  God  intended  this  world  should  be  earth, 
and  not  heaven.  But,  Sir,  among  all  your  aboli^ 
tions,  you  must  abolish  human  corruption  before 
you  can  make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you 
pretend.  You  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of 
misery,  —  sin,  sir,  sin.  Your  system  of  reform  is 
radically  defective;  for  it  does  not  comprehend 
that  sinful  nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds. 
You  accuse  government  of  defects  which  belong  to 
man,  to  individual  man,  and,  of  course,  to  man  col- 
lectively. Among  all  your  reforms  you  must  re- 
form the  human  heart;  you  are  only  hacking  at 
the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root.  Banish- 
ing impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be  like  striking 
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off  all  the  pounds  from  an  overcharged  bill ;  and 
all  the  troubles  which  would  be  left  would  be  re- 
duced to  mere  shillings^  penoe^  and  farthings,  as 
one  may  say." 

Fantom.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  designed  to  break. 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are,  in  general,  the  offspring  of  restlessness,  va- 
nity, and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  projects,  too 
contented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope,  have  too  much 
honesty  and  humility  for  a  philosopher.  The  up- 
most extent  of  my  ambition  at  present  is,  to  redress 
die  wrongs  of  a  parish  apprentice  who  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  his  master :  indeed,  I  have  another 
little  scheme,  which  is  to  prosecute  a  fellow  in  our 
street  who  has  suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  u  work- 
house, of  which  he  had  the  care,  to  perish  through 
neglect,  and  you  must  assist  me. 

Fantom.  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty  griev- 
ances. I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles  and 
South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to  leave  me 
ho  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows  of  work- 
houses and  parish  ^prentices.  It  is  provinces, 
empires,  continents,  that  the  benevolence  of  the 
philosopher  embraces ;  every  one  can  do  a  little 
paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Truemaru  Every  one  can;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  every  one  does.  If  they  would,  indeed,  your 
business  would  be  ready  done  to  your  hands,  and 
your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence  would  be  filled 
with  ^e  Ataps  which  private  charity  would  throw 
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into  it.  I  am  glad,  however,  you  are  such  a  friend 
to  the  prisoners ;  because  I  am  just  now  getting  a 
little  subscription  from  our  club,  to  set  free  your 
poor  old  friend,  Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest 
brother-tradesman,  who  got  first  into  debt,  and 
then  into  gaol,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
merely  through  the  pressure  of  the  times.  We 
have  each  of  us  allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards 
maintaining  Tom's  young  family  since  he  has  been 
in  prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and,  indeed,  in  the  end  lighten 
our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at  once  a  little 
sum  to  restore  to  him  the  comforts  of  life,  and  put 
him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his  family  again.  We 
have  made  up  the  money  all  except  five  guineas : 
I  am  already  promised  four,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  give  me  the  fifth ;  and  so,  for  a  single 
guinea,  without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  meetings^ 
and  the  looking  into  his  affairs  which  we  have  had ; 
which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  best,  and,  to  a  man 
of  business,  the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at 
once  have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving,  of 
redeeming  an  old  fi*iend  fi*om  gaol,  and  of  putting 
a  little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into  action* 
Realise  I  Master  Fantom :  there  is  nothing  like 
realising.  —  "  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  Trueman,"  said 
Fantom,  stammering  and  looking  very  black,  **  do 
not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no,  sir,  I  despise  mo- 
ney; it  is  trash,  it  is  dirt,  and  beneath  the  regard 
of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of  the  unfeeling  inventionsr 
pf  artificial  society.     Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for 
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half  a  day  on  the  abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own 
contempt  of  money." 

Trueinan,  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating yourself  from  one,  and  of  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about  it ; 
and  then  to  you,  who  value  time  so  much,  and 
money  so  little,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short  But 
come  now  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing),  I 
should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  th^  sort  of 
good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always  object  to 
what  is  done  by  others.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fantom, 
*^  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is  to  difiuse 
light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see  the  whole 
world  enlightened." 

Trueman.  Amen !  if  you  mean  with  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  religion  is  best 
of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become  wiser  and  better 
by  setting  aside  the  very  means  which  Providence 
bestowed  to  make  us  wise  and  good :  in  short,  if 
you  want  to  make  the  whole  world  philosophers, 
why  they  had  better  stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to 
the  true  light,  I  wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest, 
and  I  therefore  bless  God  for  charity-schools,  as 
instruments  of  diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  his 
friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  subscrip- 
tion on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise  them: 
saying,  ^^  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  intitutions ;  I 
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would,  indeed)  change  the  object  of  instruction, 
but  I  would  have  the  whole  world  instructed." 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to  put 
in  a  word;  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  with  her 
husband;  who,  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whole 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  include 
his  wife  among  the  objects  on  whom  he  wished  to 
confer  freedom  and  happiness.  "  Then,  my  dear," 
said  she,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  let  your  own 
servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids  can  scarcely 
tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  you 
know  you  will  not  allow  them  time  to  learn.  Wil- 
liam, too,  has  never  been  at  church  since  we  came 
out  of  town.  He  was  at  first  very  orderly  and 
obedient,  but  now  he  is  seldom  sober  of  an  even- 
ing; and  in  the  morning,  when  he  should  be  rub- 
bing the  tableis  in  the  parlour^  he  is  generally 
lolling  upon  them,  and  reading  your  little  manual 
of  the  new  philosophy." — "Mrs.  Fantom,"  said 
her  husband,  angrily,  "  you  know  that  my  labours 
for  the  public  good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of 
my  own  family.  I  must  have  a  great  field;  I  like 
to  do  good  to  hundreds  at  once," 

'*  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  papa,"  said  Miss  Polly; 
^  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came  a 
begging;  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you  were 
wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  to  be 
done  good  to  at  once." 

Trueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
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derful  man,  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevolence 
at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  mankind  so 
dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities  of  doing 
tbem  good ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal  for  the  mil- 
lions, and  to  feel  so  little  compassion  for  the  units ; 
to  long  to  free  empires  and  enlighten  kingdoms ; 
and  yet  deny  instruction  to  your  own  village,  and 
comfort  to  your  own  family  !  Surely  none  but  a 
philosopher  could  indulge  so  much  philanthropy 
and  so  much  frugality  at  the  same  time.  But  come, 
do  assist  me  in  a  reform  I  am  making  in  our  poor- 
house,  between  the  old,  wh(»n  I  want  to  have 
better  fed,  and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have 
more  worked. 

Fantom,  Sir,  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with  the 
partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it  down  to 
an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I  despise  the 
man  whose  benevolence  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family,  or  parish,  or 
country. 

Tmeman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of  an- 
other man;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home  is  as 
well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I  had 
as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as  a  Pole 
or  a  South  American,  though  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must  begin  to 
love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  somewhere ;  and 
I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's  own  family, 
and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neighbourhood,  as  to 
any  body  else.  And  if  every  man  in  every  family, 
parish,  and  county  did  the  same,  why  then  all  the 
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schemes  would  meet,  and  the  end  of  one  parish, 
where  I  was  doing  good,  would  be  the  beginning 
of  another  parish  where  somebody  else  was  doing 
good ;  so  my  schemes  would  jut  into  my  neigh- 
bour's ;  his  projects  would  unite  with  those  of  some 
other  local  reformer;  and  all  would  sit  with  a  sort 
of  dove-tail  exactness ;  and,  what  is  better,  all 
would  join  in  furnishing  a  living  coniment  on  that 
practical  precept,  —  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be  on 
the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his  benevo- 
lence. 

Trueman,  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little,  snug, 
kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers  in  the 
meanwhile ;  and  so,  between  the  great  things  that 
he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that  he  will  not 
do,  life  passes,  and  nothing  will  be  done. 

In  the  evening,  Mr*  Trueman  seeing  on  the 
table  a  couple  of  papers  written  to  degrade  the 
religion  and  government  of  the  couutry,  said,  ^'  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find  these  writings  on  your 
table,  Mr.  Fantom ;  but  I  must  say  I  have  often 
lamented  that  so  many  good  men  take  in  publica- 
tions written  on  principles  they  abhor.  Thus  they 
at  once  lend  the  credit  of  their  names  to  dangerous 
works,  extend  the  circulation  of  corrupt  principles, 
and  injure  the  minds  of  their  servants,  who  na- 
turally take  up  the  papers  when  their  masters  lay 
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them  down)  and  then  the  masters  wonder  that  they 
are  irreligious  and  disloyal." 

Fantom,  smiling,  put  into  his  hands  the  new  pa- 
rodies and  tracts,  saying,  '^  Here,  sir,  in  these 
different  pieces  you  will  find  both  wit  and  ar- 
gument* If  one  of  them  does  not  laugh  you  out 
of  your  prejudices,  and  the  other  reason  you  out 
of  them,  I  shall  have  no  hope  of  you."  Trueman 
pushed  the  pa{)ers  from  him  indignantly.  Fantom 
smiled  maliciously,  saying,  '^  I  perceive  you  feel 
your  own  cause  to  be  very  weak,  or  you  are  afraid 
of  having  your  eyes  opened  and  your  mind  en- 
lightened, by  the  exposure  of  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism." —  "  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  replied 
Trueman.  "  I  trust  my  principles  are  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  shaken  by  much  stronger  arguments 
and  more  plausible  reasoning  than  are  to  be  found 
in  such  flimsy  wickedness  as  your  books  contain. 
But  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  cast  my  eyes 
on  any  thing  which  I  know  to  be  of  a  corrupt 
tendency :  sinful  curiosity  was  the  first  sin  of  the 
first  woman,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  unhappy  ef- 
fects of  that  original  offence." 

Mr.  Fantom  continued  to  turn  religion  into  ri- 
dicule, after  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  abuse 
on  government  and  the  laws.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said 
Trueman,  "  I  understand  you.  The  connection 
of  jacobinism  with  impiety  is  inseparable.  I  ge- 
nerally find  in  gentlemen  of  your  fraternity  an 
equal  abhorrence  to  Christianity  and  good  govern- 
ment. The  reason  is  obvious.  There  are  re* 
straints  in  both;  there  is  subordination  in  both. 

c  2 
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In  both  cases  the  hatred  arises  from  aversion  to  a 
superior.  In  politics  you  dislike  an  earthly  king. 
The  Scriptures  also  set  up  *  another  king,  one 
Jesus :  *  in  both  instances,  *  we  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us/  is  your  motto." 

Just  at  this  moment  Miss  Polly  Fantom  (whose 
mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before)  started  up, 
let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  "  O  papa,  do  but 
look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire  there  is  yonder 
on  the  common  !  If  it  were  the  fifth  of  November, 
I  should  think  it  were  a  bonfire :  —  look  how  it 
blazes  !  "  —  "I  see  plain  enough  what  it  is,"  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  again  without  the  least 
emotion ;  "  it  is  Jenkins's  cottage  on  fire."  — 
"  What,  poor  John  Jenkins,  who  works  in  our 
garden,  papa  ?"  said  the  poor  girl  in  great  terror.  — 
**  Do  not  be  frightened,  child,"  answered  Fantom ; 
*'  we  are  safe  enough ;  the  wind  blows  the  other 
way.  Why  did  you  disturb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as 
it  was  so  distant?  —  Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit 
down."  —  "  Sit  down  ! "  said  Mr.  Trueman :  "  I 
am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a  stone,  but  a  man ;  made 
of  the  same  common  nature  with  Jenkins,  whose 
house  is  burning :  —  come  along — let  us  fly  to  help 
him,"  continued  he,  running  to  the  door  in  such 
haste  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
just  before  him :  "  come,  Mr.  Fantom  —  come, 
my  little  dear:  — ^^I  wish  your  mamma  was  here: — 
I  am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now:  —  we  may  all  do 
some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  use  at  a  fire. 
Even  you.  Miss  Polly,  may  save  some  of  those 
poor  people's  things  in  your  apron,  while  your 
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papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets."  All  this  he  said 
-as  he  run  along  with  the  young  lady  in  his  hand; 
not  doubting  but  Fantom  and  his  whole  fiimily 
were  following  close  behind  him.  But  the  present 
distress  was  neither  grand  enough  nor  far  enough 
from  home  to  satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevo- 
lence of  the  philosopher,  who  sat  down  within 
sight  of  the  flames  to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet, 
which  now  swallowed  up  his  whole  soul,  on  uni- 
versal benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not  yet 
a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed  by  the 
maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress.  William 
Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist,  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Jenkins, 
whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for  presuming  to 
complain,  because  William  always  purloined  the 
best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set  it  on  his  master's 
table.  Jenkins,  also,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  out 
of  doors,  had  refused  to  leave  his  own  work  in  the 
garden,  to  do  Will's  work  in  the  house  while  he 
got  drunk,  or  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of  the 
greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing,  and 
gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living  in 
London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  calamity, 
of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew  better 
what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never  attempted  to' 
be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards, wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out  in  a 

c  3 
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tone  of  piercing  agony,  *^  Oh,  my  child !  my  little 
Tommy  !  Will  no  one  save  my  Tommy  ?  "  Any 
woman  might  have  uttered  the  same  words,  but 
the  look  which  explained  them  could  only  come 
from  a  mother.  Trueman  did  not  stay  to  ask  if 
she  were  owner  of  the  house,  and  mother  of  the 
child.  It  was  his  way  to  do  all  the  good  which 
could  be  done  first,  and  then  to  ask  questions. 
All  he  said  was,  '*  Tell  me  which  is  the  room  ?  ^ 
The  poor  woman,  now  speechless  through  terror, 
could  only  point  up  to  a  little  window  in  the 
thatch,  and  then  sunk  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
smoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which  the 
fire  had  not  yet  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
lofl:,  snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and  brought 
him  down  naked  in  his  arms ;  and  as  he  gave  him 
to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he  felt  that  her  joy 
and  gratitude  would  have  been  no  bad  pay  for  the 
danger  he  had  run,  even  if  no  higher  motive  had 
set  him  to  work.  Poor  Jenkins,  half  stupified  by 
his  misfortune,  had  never  thought  of  his  child » 
and  his  wife,  who  expected  every  hour  to  make 
him  father  to  a  second,  had  not  been  able  to  do 
any  thing  towards  saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  Miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a  fire  ?  '* 
He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child  home,  and 
ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow  her;  saying,  he 
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would  return  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all 
safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  Trueman 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom's.  The  instant  he  opened  the  parlour 
door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  ^^  Where  is  the  poor 
woman,  Mr.  Fantom  ?  "  —  "  Not  in  my  house,  I 
assure  you,"  answered  the  philosopher.  "  Give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  romantic  thing 
to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me.;  you  should  have 
provided  for  them  at  once,  like  a  prudent  man." 
—  ^^  I  thought  I  had  done  so,"  replied  Trueman, 
^*  by  sending  them  to  the  nearest  and  the  best 
house  in  the  parish,  as  the  poor  woman  seemed  to 
stand  in  need  of  immediate  assistance."  -—  ^^  So 
immediate,"  said  Fantom,  *^  that  I  would  not  let 
her  come  into  my  house,  for  fear  what  might  hap-, 
pen.  So  I  packed  her  off,  with  her  child  in  her 
^rms,  to  the  workhouse ;  with  orders  to  the  over* 
seers  not  to  let  her  want  for  any  thing." 

"  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,"  cried 
Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  ^^  to  expect  that  the 
overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  yourself? 
But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that  helpless 
creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry  a  naked 
child,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place  so  distant, 
so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  condition  ?  I  hope 
at  least  you  have  furnished  them  with  clothes ;  for 
all  their  own  little  stores  were  burnt"  —  "  Not  I, 
indeed,"  said  Fantom.  '^  What  is  the  use  of 
parish-officers,  but  to  look  after  these  petty 
things?" 

c  4? 
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It  was  Mr.  Trueman's  way,  when  he  began  to 
feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
because,  he  used  to  say,  "  If  I  give  vent  to  my  feel- 
ings, I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,^  to  cut  myself 
out  work  for  repentance."  So  without  making  any 
answer,  or  even  changing  his  clothes,  which  were 
very  wet  and  dirty  from  having  worked  so  hard  at 
the  fire,  he  walked  out  again,  having  first  enquired 
the  road  the  woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he 
met  Mrs.  Fantom  returning  from  her  visit.  He 
told  her  his  tale ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard, 
than  she  kindly  resolved  to  accompany  him  in 
search  of  Jenkins's  wife.  She  had  a  wide  common 
to  walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at  Mr. 
Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing  her,  she 
had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the  common. 
Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs.  Fantom  came 
up  at  this  very  time.  The  former  had  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  a  cordial ;  and  the  latter  had 
gone  back  and  stuffed  her  pockets  with  old  baby 
linen.  Mr.  Trueman  soon  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  a  labourer^  who  happened  to  pass  by,  to 
help  him  to  carry  the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
carried  the  little  shivering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr.  True- 
man  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who  was 
distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his  wife 
and  child;  for  having  heard  that  they  were  seen 
going  towards  Mr.  Fantom's,  he  despaired  of  any 
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assistance  from  that  quarter.     Mr.  Tnieman  felt 
no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  this  poor  man  to 
his   little    family.      There   was    something  very 
moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  pious  gratitude 
they  expressed  for  their  deliverance.    They  seemed 
to  forget  they  had  lost  tlieir  all,  in  the  joy  they  felt 
that  they  had  not  lost  each  other.     And  some  dis- 
dainliil  great  ones  might  have  smiled  to  see  so 
much  rapture  expressed  at  the  safety  of  a  child 
born    to    no    inheritance    but    poverty.     These 
are  among   the   feelings  with  which  Providence 
sometimes   overpays   the  want  of  wealth.     The 
good  people  also  poured  out  prayers  and  blessings 
on  their  deliverer,  who,  not  being  a  philosopher, 
was  no  more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than 
he  had  been  of  working  for  them.     Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jenkins 
and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest  and  very  pious 
people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would  not  only  pay  for 
their  new  lodging,  but  undertook  to  raise  a  little 
subscription  among  his  friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes towards  rebuilding  their  cottage ;  and  farther 
engaged,  that  if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up 
the  child  in  the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  god- 
father. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits,  that 
long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every  trace  of 
ill  humour.  "  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,"  said  he  gaily, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  ^^  now  do  tell  me  how  you 
could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help  me  to  put  out  the 
fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  ?  "  —  "  Because,"  said  Fan- 
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torn,  *'  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a  far  nobler  project 
than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  little  thatched  cottage. 
Sir,  I  was  contriving  to  put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  con- 
flagration of  a  far  more  dreadful  kind,  —  a  fire, 
sir,  in  the  extinction  of  which  universal  man  is 
concerned :  —  I  was  contriving  a  scheme  to  extin- 
guish the  fires  of  the  Inquisition."  —  "  Why,  man, 
they  don't  blaze  that  I  know  of,"  returned  True- 
man.     ^^  I  own,  that  of  all  the  abominable  engines 
which  the  devil  ever  invented  to  disgrace  religion 
and  plague  mankind,  that  Inquisition  was  the  very 
worst     But  I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured 
at  these  diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon.     So  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to 
the  real  fire  of  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out  an  imaginary 
flame  which  no  longer  burns*     And  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  God  can  send  his 
judgments  on  other  sins  besides  superstition ;  so  it 
behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the  other  extreme,  or 
"we  may  have  our  earthquakes  too.     '  The  hand 
of  Gfod  is   not  shortened,'  sir,  ^  that  it  cannot 
destroy,'  any  more  than  ^  that  it  cannot  save.'     In 
•the  mean  time,  I  must  repeat  it,  —  you  and  I  are 
rather   called  upon  to  serve   a  neighbour   from 
perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house,  just  under  our 
own  window,  than  to  write  about  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or  shame,  or  the  re- 
storation of  common  sense  had  not  already  put 
iout,  would  have  hardly  received  a'  check  from 
such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I." 
-    **  Sir,"  said  Fantom,  **  Jenkins  is  an  impertinent 
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fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because  he  says 
he  had  rather  forfeit  the  iavour  of  the  best  master 
in  England  than  work  in  my  garden  on  a  Sunday. 
And  when  I  ordered  him  to  read  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son, instead  of  going  to  church,  he  refused  to  work 
for  me  at  all,  with  some  impertinent  hint  about 
God  and  Mammon.'' 

"  Oh,  did  he  so?"  said  Mr.  Trueman.  "  Now 
I  win  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with  a 
vengeance,  if,  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offended 
him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you  still,  if 
you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  philosophy, 
such  a  sentence  as,  ^  Love  your  enemy ;—-  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you :  —  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;' —  I  will  give 
up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the  Age  of  Reason,  if 
you  will  only  bring  me  one  sentiment  equivalent  to 
this." 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business,  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to>  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner, 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  had 
cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  Trueman  did 
not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make  up  also  a 
quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  family,  to  which 
he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel  of  good  books, 
which,  indeed,  always  made  a  part  of  his  charities; 
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as  he  used  to  say,  there  was  something  cruel  in 
that  kindness  which  was  anxious  to  relieve  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  was  negligent  of  their  souls* 
He  stood  in  person  to  the  new-bom  child,  and  ob- 
served with  much  pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his 
wife  thought  a  christening  not  a  season  for  merry- 
making, but  a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they 
dedicated  their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming 
seriousness. 

Trueman  left  the  cottage,  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom's  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit  down 
to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
order.    William  was  also  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.     If  the  company  called  for  bread  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean  plates 
and  gave  them  dirty  ones.     Mr.  Fantom  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  servant  was  very  drunk  :  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
room,  charging  that  he  should  not  appear  in  his 
presence  in  that  condition.     William  obeyed ;  but 
having  slept  an  hour  or  two,  and  got  about  half 
isober,  he  again  made  his  appearance.     His  mas- 
ter gave  him  a  most  severe  reprimand,  and  called 
him  an  idle,  drunken,  vicious  fellow.      "  Sir,"  said 
William,  very  pertly,  **  if  I  do  get  drunk  now  and 
then,  I  only  do  it  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and 
in   obedience   to   your  wishes."      Mr.   Fantom, 
thoroughly  provoked,  now  began  to  scold  him  in 
words  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant.     *'  Why,  sir,"  said  William,  "  you  are 
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a  philosopher,  you  know ;  and  I  have  often  over- 
heard you  say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices 
are  public  benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting 
drunk  was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  the 
public  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time." 

^^  Get  out  of  my  house,"  said  Mr.  Fantom  in  a 
great  rage.  —  "  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,'*  said  William;  "  so  pay  me  your  debts."— 
^^  Sirrah,"  said  his  master,  '^  J.  shall  settle  with  you 
in  the  evening,  and  have  done  with  you.  You 
shall  leave  my  house  to-night."  Before  William 
went  out,  Mr.  Trueman,  who  felt  himself  a  little 
indisposed,  desired  a  glass  of  weak  brandy  and 
water.  While  William  was  despatched  to  fetch  it, 
Fantom,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  taking  up 
a  piece  of  bread,  said,  ^^  Oh,  the  size  of  this  loaf  I 
What  misery  1  I  would  give  my  whole  fortune,  all 
I  have  in  the  world,  to  redress  the  poor,  to  lighten 
the  taxes,  and  lessen  the  miseries  of  my  groaning 
countrymen." 

William  returned,  and,  his  hand  shaking,  he 
unfortunately  struck  the  bottle  against  the  side- 
board and  broke  it  to  pieces.  Fantom,  who 
though  a  philosopher  could  never  conquer  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  when  the  smallest  circum- 
stance happened  which  affected  his  pocket,  swore 
at  him,  and  raved  in  such  unmeasured  language 
that  the  man,  who  longed  to  expose  him,  sneer- 
ingly  said,  ^^  A  mighty  thing  to  make  you  act  like 
a  madman,  sir :  you  know  that  your  brandy  costs 
you   almost  nothing,    since   you   have   taken   to 
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smuggle."  The  enraged  patriot  now  sunk  under 
the  sense,  not  of  his  guilt,  but  his  detection* 
Trueman  took  advantage  of  his  confusion,  and 
said,  ^^  In  a  common  man  smuggling  is  a  heavy  of- 
fence against  the  law ;  but  in  a  patriot^  it  is  high 
treason  against  his  own  principles.  You  tell  your 
disciples,  that  it  is  out  of  the  wages  they  receive 
on  Saturday  nights  that  government  is  supported, 
and  the  taxes  paid.  Now,  you  must  know,  that 
while  you  by  smuggling  are  stealing  money  out  of 
the  Treasury,  honest  men  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
more.    You  are  dishonest  as  well  as  disloyal." 

Fantom  began  to  stammer  out  the  usual  hollow 
excuse,  that  it  was  but  a  little^  and  he  was  but  one. 

Here  William,  losing  all  restraint,  said,  "  Take 
care,  sir:  don't  go  to  make  the  gentleman  believe 
that  you  only  smuggle  a  little  for  your  own  drink- 
ing. You  know,  and  the  world  shall  know,  that 
ever  since  you  left  your  shop,,  you  have  chiefly 
subsisted  by  smuggling ;  and  seeing  I  was  a  man 
of  business,  you  made  me  your  tool.  You  know, 
too,  that  when  I  was  brought  to  justice  I  refused  to 
betray  you,  and  you  left  me  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
as  I  could."     So  saying,  he  went  out. 

The  orator  was  chop-fallen,  the  patriot  was 
dumb,  the  philosopher  was  confounded.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  in  Trueman's  life  that  he 
had  ever  enjoyed  any  man's  defeat.  "  It  is  some- 
thing curious,"  said  he,  "  that  so  many  of  the  great 
impracticable  schemes  of  public  reform  should  be 
undertaken  by  men  remarkably  deficient  in  the 
duties  of  private  life.     You  will  pardon  me,  sir." 
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Mn  Trueman  would  have  gladly  closed  his 
visit ;  but  as  Fantom  owed  him  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  promised  to  pay  in  a  few  days,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  stay. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  took  his  master  at  his 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  but  went 
out  of  the  country,  too,  as  fast  as  possible.  When 
they  found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made  a  hue- 
and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they  had  ex- 
amined if  he  had  left  every  thing  in  the  house  as 
he  had  found  it.  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  scrutiny* 
On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that  all  his 
old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  missed  six  of 
her  best  new  spoons.  William  was  pursued,  but 
without  success ;  and  Mr.  Fantom  was  so  much 
discomposed,  that  he  could  not,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  talk  on  any  subject  but  his  wine  and  his 
spoons,  nor  harangue  on  any  project  but  that  of 
recovering  both  by  bringing  William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fantom, 
having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be  ashamed  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  such  ungovemed  pas- 
sion. He  made  the  best  excuse  he  could ;  said 
no  man  was  perfect;  and  though  he  owned  he  had 
been  too  violent,  yet  he  still  hoped  William  would 
be  brought  to  the  punishment  he  deserved.  "  In 
the  mean  time,"  said  Mr.  Trueman,  "  seeing  how 
ill  philosophy  has  agreed  with  your  man,  suppose 
you  were  to  set  about  teaching  your  maids  a  little 
religion? "  Mr.  Fantom  coolly  replied,  "  that  the 
impertinent  retort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not 
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spoil  a  system,"  —  *'  Your  system,  however,  and 
yom*  own  behaviour/'  said  Trueman,  "  have  made 
that  footman  a  scoundrel ;  and  you  are  answerable 
for  his  offences."  —  "  Not  I  truly,"  said  Fantom  : 
^^  he  has  seen  me  do  no  harm :  he  has  neither 
seen  me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  moral 
man,  sir." 

**  Mr.  Fantom,"  said  Trueman,  if  you  were  to 
get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night,  you 
would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and  give 
a  dreadful  example  to  your  family ;  but  great  as 
those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  lessen  them !  still  they  are  not  worse, 
nay,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  pestilent  doctrines 
with  which  you  infect  your  house  and  your  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  bad  action  is  like  a  single  murder. 
The  consequence  may  end  with  the  crime,  to  all 
but  the  perpetrator;  but  a  wicked   principle   is 
throwing  lighted  gunpowder  into  a  town ;    it  is  " 
poisoning  a  river ;  there  are  no  bounds,  no  cer- 
tainty, no  end  to  its  mischief.     The  ill  effects  of 
the  worst  action  may  cease  in  time,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  your  bad  example   may   end   with 
your  life ;  but  souls  may  be  brought  to  perdition 
by  a  wicked  principle  after  the  author  of  it  has 
been  dead  for  ages." 

Fantom.  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who  has 
never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this  nonsense 
of  future  punishment  is  now  done  away.  It  is  our 
benevolence  which  makes  us  reject  your  creed: 
we  can  no  more  believe  in  a  Deity  who  permits 
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SO  much  evil  in  the  present  world,  than  one  who 
threatens  eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 

Trueman,  What!  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
merciful  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who  sent 
his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners  ? 

Fantom.  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the  Deity 
from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives  you  of 
him.  "  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Trueman :  "  can 
you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  a  better  notion  of 
him?  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  farthing-candle 
philosophy  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  Gospel, 
Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible  tells  me  that  ^  God  is 
love ; '  not  merely  loving,  but  love.  Now  do  you 
think  a  Being,  whose  very  essence  is  love,  would 
permit  any  misery  among  his  children  here,  if  it 
was  not  to  be,  some  way  or  other,  or  some  where 
or  other,  for  tlieir  good  ?  You  forget,  too,  that  in 
a  world  where  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  misery. 
Then,  too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very 
misery  partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers,  and  partly 
to  try  the  prosperous ;  for  by  trouble  God  cor* 
rects  some  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 
—  no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  guinea ; 
well,  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have  shown 
our. kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor  would  poor 
Saunders  himself  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  own  patience  and  submission  under 
want  and  imprisonment.  So  you  see  one  r^on 
why  God  permits  misery  is,  that  good  men  may 
have  an^opportunity  of  lessening  it." — Mr.  Fantom 
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replied,  ^^  There  is  no  object  which  I  have  more  at 
heart :  I  have,  as  I  told  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of 
such  universal  benevolence  as  to  include  the  hap- 
piness of  all  mankind."  —  "  Mr.  Fantom,"  said 
Trueman,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  a  general  good-will 
to  all  my  brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as 
much  money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my 
heart,  I  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that, 
in  a  station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
more  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  tOj 
than  to  form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind^ 
too  extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chimer^ 
ical  to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height  of  folly 
£br  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  distract  himself 
with  projecting  schemes  which  require  the  wisdom 
of  scholars^  the  experience  of  statesmen,  and  the 
power  of  kings  to  accomplish.  I  cannot  free 
whole  countries,  nor  reform  the  evils  of  society  at 
large;  but  I  can  free  an  aggrieved  wretch  in  a 
workhouse ;  I  can  relieve  the  distresses  of  one  of 
my  journeymen ;  and  I  can  labour  to  reform  my- 
self and  my  own  family." 

Just  as  Trueman  was  about  to  leave'  the  house, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late 
servant  William,  who  had  been  turned  away  for 
drunkenness,  as  related  above,  and  who  had  also 
robbed  his  master  of  some  wine  and  some  spoons. 
Mr.  Fantom,  glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said, 
^^  It  is  dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  is 
got  into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.    I  hc^e 
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he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged^" — . 
^*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend/*  said  Traeman,  "  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would  just 
let  one  stand  for  the  at^commodation  of  those  who 
should  happen  to  rob  yoiu  General  benevolence, 
I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  resentments, 
thbiigh  individual  kindness  is  not  consistent  with 
universal  philanthropy."  Mr.  Fantom  drily  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  fond  of  jokes,  and  pro- 
<ie^ded  to  read  the  letter.  It  expressed  an  earned 
Wish  that  his  late  master  would  condescend  to  pay 
him  one  visit  in  his  dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he 
he  i^i^h^d  to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  before  the 
dreadfdl  sentence  of  the  law,  which  bad  already 
been  pronotmced,  should  be  executed. 

^*  Let  usr  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,'*  said 
Truemftn ;  ^^  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is 
really  so  near  his  end,  it  would  be  cruel  to  reiuse 
him."  —  «  Not  I,  truly,"  said  Fantom :  "  he  de- 
serves nothing  at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is 
likely  to  meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had 
for  money !  and  the  spoons,,  part  of  my  new 
dozen  !  "  —  "  As  to  the  wine,"  said  Trueman,  "  I 
am  afraid  you  must  give  that  up :  but  the  only  way 
to  get  ahy  tidings  of  die  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say :  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will 
make  such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advantage 
of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  afford  him 
some  little  comfort"  —  "As  to  comfort,  he  de- 
serves none  from  me,"  said  Fantom ;  ^  and  as  to 
his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  but 
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as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my  spoons  ; 
so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  take  a  ride  with 
you," 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  Trueman's 
tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  deplored  the 
corrupt  nature  of  man^ which  makes  such  rigorous 
confinement  indispenisably  needful,  not  merely  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offender,  but  for  the  safety 
of  society.  Fantom,  from  mere  trick  and  habit, 
^^as  just  preparing  a  speech  on  general  benevo- 
lence and  the  cruelty  of  imprisonment ;  for  he  had 
a  set  of  sentiments  collected  from  the  new  philo- 
sophy which  he  always  kept  by  him.  The  naming 
a  man  in  power  brought  out  the  ready  cut-and- 
dried  phrases  against  oppression.  The  idea  of 
rank  included  every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every 
virtue ;  and  he  was  furnished  with  all  the  invec- 
tives against  the  cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and 
prisons,  which  the  new  lexicon  has  produced. 
But  his  mechanical  benevolence  was  suddenly 
checked ;  the  recollection  of  his  old  port  and  his 
new  spoons  cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on 
without  saying  a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  unhappy 
William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit  He 
groaned  piteously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither  heard 
the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen.  He  was 
attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony  which  made 
his  words  hardly  intelligible.     Thus  much  they 
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could  make  out  —  <*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a. sin- 
ner, the  chief  of  sinners  I "  then,  suddenly  attempt- 
ing to  start  up,  but  prevented  by  his  irons,  he 
roared  out,  <^  O  God  I  thou  canst  not  be  merciful 
to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I  have  ridiculed  my 
Saviour,  who  died  for  me;  I  have  broken  his 
laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ;  I  have  resisted  his 
spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at  that  heaven  which  is  shut 
against  me ;  I  have  denied  the  truth  of  those  tor- 
ments which  await  me.  To-morrow  I  to-morrow  I 
O  for  a  longer  space  for  repentance  I  O  for  a  short 
reprieve  from  hell !  " 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dreadful, 
that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than  have  exposed 
himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length  the  poor  wretch 
said,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone,  ^^  O  sir,  are  you  there  ?  I  did,  indeed, 
wish  to  see  you  before  my  dreadful  sentence  is  put 
in  execution.  O  sir,  to-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  — 
But  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you."  This 
revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who  again  ventured  to  glance 
a  hope  at  the  spoons.  "  Sir,"  said  William,  "  I 
could  not  die  without  making  my  confession."  — 
"  Ay,  and  restitution  too,  I  hope,"  replied  Fam- 
tom :  *^  where  are  my  spoons  ?  "  "  Sir,  they  are 
gone  with  the  rest  of  my  wretched  booty.  But 
O  sir  I  those  spoons  make  so  petty  an  article  in 
my  black  account,  that  I  hardly  think  of  them. 
Murder  !  sir,  murder  is  the  crime  for  which  I  am 
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The  last  Wards^  Confession^  and  dying  Speech  of 
.  William  Wilson,  who  was  executed  at  Chelms" 
ford  for  vmrda\ 

"  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I  was 
a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a  little 
higher  wages,  I  left  a  good  place  to  go  and  live 
with  Mr.  Fantom,  who,  however,  made  good  none 
of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard  master. 
Full  of  fine'  words  and  charitable  speeches  in  fa- 
vour of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress,  overwork, 
and  underpay  them :  in  his  service  I  was  not  al- 
lowed time  to  go  to  church. .  This  troubled  me  at 
first,  till  I  overheard  my  master  say,  that  going  to 
church  was  a  superstitious  prejudice,  and  only 
meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon  this  I  resolved  to  go 
no  more;  for  I  thought  there  could  not  be  two 
religions,  one  for  the  master  »id  one  for  the  ser- 
vant. Finding  my  master  never  prayed,  I  too  left 
oiF  praying;  this  gave  Satan  great  power  over  me, 
so  that  I  from  that  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin. 
I  was  very  uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave 
me  no  rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  over- 
hearing my  master  and  another  gentleman  say, 
that  death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to  keep 
the  poor  in  order.  I  mention  this  as  a  warning  to 
all  masters  and  mistresses  to  take  care  what. they 
converse  about  while  servants  are  waiting  at  table. 
They  cannot  tell  how  many  souls,  they  have  sent 
to  perdition  by  such  loose  talk.  —  The  crime  for 
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which  I  die  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  learnt  of  my  master.     A  rich  man^  indeed, 
who  throws  off  religion^  may  escape  the  gallows, 
because  want  does  not  drive  him  to  commit  those 
crimes  which  lead  to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a 
needy  man,  who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no 
dreadful  reckoning  ?  Honesty  is  but  a  dream  with- 
out the  awful  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.     Vir- 
tue is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.     Morality  is  but 
an  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.     Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
servants  !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate ;  never  be 
tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  more  wages :  never  venture  your  immortal 
souls  in  houses  where  God  is  not  feared.     And 
now  hear  me,   O  my  God,  though  I  have  blas- 
phemed thee !  forgive  me,  O  my  Saviour,  though 
I  have  denied  thee !     O  Lord  most  holy,  O  God 
most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the  bitter  pains  of 
eternal  death,  and  receive  my  soul  for  his  sake  who 
died  for  sinners. 

<*  William  Wilson.'* 

Mr.  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  poor  pe- 
nitent till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but  at- 
tended him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart.  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  William's  state.  When  Mr.  Fantom 
ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though  his  pe- 
nitence was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and  spoke  of 
the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground  of  en- 
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couragement,  the  minister,  with  a  very  serious 
look,  made  this  answer,  ^^  Sir,  that  instance  is  too 
often  brought  forward  oq  occasions  to  which  it 
does  not  apply:  I  do  not  choose  to  say  any  thing 
to  your  application  of  it  in  the  present  case,  but  I 
will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  a  good  man  speak- 
ing of  the  penitent  thie^  *  There  is  one  such  in- 
stance given,  that  nobody  might  despair;  and  there 
is  but  one,  that  nobody  might  presume/  " 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter  be- 
fore eleven;  and  may  the  Lord  have  had  mercy 
on  his  soul  I 
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WRITTEN   DURING 


THE  RIOTS  IN  THE  YEAR  1817. 


It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  thatin  the  year  1817 
very  dangerous  alarms  were  excited  in  this  country 
by  the  mischievous  activity  of  a  number  of  dis- 
affected persons.     The  temporary  decay  of  trade, 
and  the  scarcity  arising  from  inclement  seasons,  — 
calamities  over  which  no  human  power  had  any 
control,  instead  of  being  considered  as  the  visit- 
ations of  Providence,  were  attributed  to  Govern- 
ment, and  seized  on  as  a  pretence  for  promoting 
anarchy,  riot,  and  treason.     With  a  wish  to  raise 
an  insurrection,  a  multitude  of  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous pamphlets  were  circulated  with  incredible 
industry,  and  read  with  avidity.     In  consequence 
of  which  the  writer  of  the  Cheap  Repository  Tracts 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
again  earnestly  called  upon  to  contribute  her  feeble 
aid  towards  furnishing  antidotes  to  this  spreading 
poison.     The  following  little  pieces  were  written 
with  this  view. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  FANTOM, 

THE  GREAT  REFORMIST, 
Who  departed  this  Life,  March  the  soth,  1817. 


Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  remember,  that, 
in  the  former  part,  the  worUiy  Mr.  Trueman  quitted 
Fantom  suddenly  in  high  disgust.  After  having 
exhausted  every  argument,  used  every  persuasion, 
and  pressed  every  motive  both  rational  and  re- 
ligious, in  order  to  convince  the  understanding, 
touch  the  heart,  and  alarm  the  conscience  of  this 
misguided  man,  he  left  his  house,  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  drop  his  acquaintance.  But  though 
he  resolved  to  discontinue  all  intercourse  with  him, 
as  unavailable  to  Fantom  and  disreputable  to  him- 
self, he  often  reflected  on  his  state  with  deep  con- 
cern. He  never  ceased  to  pray  that  it  might  still 
please  God  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  change  bis 
heart.  Prayer,  said  be  to  his  wife,  fervent  prayer 
is  never  altogether  thrown  away :  even  if  it  pro- 
duces .  no  ef&ct  on  him  for  whom  the  petition  is 
offered,  it  is  never  wholly  useless  to  him  who  offers 
it.  It  subdues  enmity,  cools  resentment,  and  in^ 
spires  compassion  for  the  object  of  our  prayer. 
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Who  can  rise  from  his  knees, '  ader  imploring 
pardon  for  his  own  sins,  without  feeling  an  over- 
flowing pity  for  others  whom  sin  has  blinded  ? 

In  this  tender  disposition  of  mind,  with  a  heart 
full  of  hatred  of  sin  and  pity  for  the  sinner,  Mr. 
Trueman  was  surprised,  about  six  months  after  his 
last  visit  to  Mr.  Fantom,  to  receive  the  following 
letter  from  the  excellent  wife  of  that  unhappy 
man:  — 

Dear  Sir, 
I  write  to  you  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit,  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Fantom  is  dangerously  ill. 
He  is  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  the  torm^jits  of  th^  oii^  evidently 
increasing  the  sufferings  of  the  other.  But,  whether 
he  is  more  or  less  agitated,  the  ruling  desire  of  his 
soul  is  to  see  Mr.  Trueman.  O  sir,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  the  truest  charity,  if  you  could  forget  the 
past,  and  come  to  see,  and  Console  your  afflicted 
friend.  Your  counsels,  I  trust,  may  not  be  always 
in  vain.  He  has  not,  he  never  had  any  one  Chris« 
tian  friend  but  yourself.  To  you  alone  in  thi6 
world  can  he  look  for  pity  or  assistance.  Sdveral 
6(  his  new  friends  have  been  to  visit  him,  but  the 
very  sight  of  them  aggravates  his  sufibrings.  Dear 
Su',  I  have  often  longed  for  the  comfort  of  a  littld 
private  conversation  with  you  wheri  you  were  here; 
but  the  fear  df  offending  my  husband  restramed 
me,  yet  I  should  not  have  touched  on  any  subjcfte 
which  (iould  injure  him.  I  only  wanted  the  efftcpu**' 
ragement  of  Christian  counsiel,  to'  support  me  in 
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my  duty.     O  sir,  do  not  refuse  my  earnest  re^ 
quest,  &c.  Mary  Faktom. 

Mr.  Trueman  had  dways  respfected  Mrs.  Fantom 
for  her  prudence,  humility,  and  benevolence.  These 
indications  led  him  to  giye  her  credit  for  more 
piety  than  she  dared  disclose  in  her  husband's 
presence.  Whenever  he  began  to  debate,  sh^ 
always  appeared  more  than  usually  unhappy,  well 
knowing  he  would  be  sure  to  take  the  wrdng  side ; 
on  these  occasions  she  never  failed  to  quit  die 
room,  when  she  could  do  it  without  incurfitig  his 
displeasure* 

Tru^nan  required  no  steond  flunmions.  When- 
ever there  was  a  prospect  of  doing  good,  that  is  a 
sober,  rational,  practicable  prospect,  such  as  was 
within  the  reach  of  his  humble  statioin,  talents,  dnd 
means,  he  neither*  refused  nor  delayed  his  assist 
tance*  Having  spent  the  evening  in  making  such 
prudent  arrangements  as  that  his  business  might 
not  suffer  by  his  absence,  he  set  out  next  morning, 
not  forgetting  to  put  into  his  portmanteau  a  frock 
for  bis  little  goddiild,  Jenkins's  daughter.  <<  The 
liberal  soul  deviseth  liberal  things,''  tiras  a  favourite 
text  of  his ;  so  he  gisnerally  contrived  fib  add  ^m^ 
little  collateral  kindness  to  any  benevolent  object 
he  was  pursuing. 

On  hi£{  arrival,  he  found  Mr.  Fantom  even  worse 
than  he  expected  ^  A  paralytic  sltroke  during  thd 
preceding  night  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  one  side ;  but  though  he  lay  iii  a  deplbrabte 
stake,  Trueman  v^os  glad  t(f  find  that  hiB  itrtelte^tg^ 
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were  not  impaired.  As  soon  as  this  kind  guest 
entered  the  room,  he  exclaimed  —  "  O  Trueman, 
how  good  you  are !  I  would  not  have  gone  to  you 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I  always  shunned 
every  scene  of  misery ;  but  you  act  on  other  prin- 
ciples. Sin  has  not  hardened  your  heart  as  it  has 
mine.  You  see  me  a  miserable  wretch.  No 
wonder  I  should  be  deserted  of  God,  when  he  has 
been  so  long  deserted  by  me.*' 

Mr.  Trueman  desired  him  to  be  composed. 
**  Composed  !  "  said  he ;  "  have  I  any  right  to  ex- 
pect composure  ?  What  right  have  I  to  expect 
peace,  I  who  would  have  overturned  the  peace  of 
society?  I  who  would  have  rooted  up  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  and  government?  No 
tyranny  was  our  motto.  And  what  does  that 
imply?  No  king  on  earth,  no  God  in  heaven." 
Here  he  fell  into  such  an  agony,  that  Mr.  TruemaA 
was  obliged  to  insist  on  his  keeping  himself  quiet. 
A  medicine  was  administered,  which  soon  relieved 
him. 

Finding  himself  better  in  the  afternoon,  he  de- 
sired to  see  Mr.  Trueman.  After  much  convers- 
ation of  nearly  the  same  purport  as  the  last,  by  the 
soothings  and  arguments  of  his  guest,  he  grew 
calmer.  He  adverted  to  his  early  life,  and,  though 
with  no  little  pain,  spoke  as  follows :  —  I  was  bred 
up  soberly,  and  what  some  would  call  religiously ; 
that  is,  I  was  sent  to  church  once  on  a  Sunday, 
but  was  left  to  follow  my  own  devices,  and  seek  my 
own  company  the  rest  of  the  day.  Things,  how- 
ever, went  on  pretty  well,  till  I  became  an  ap- 
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prentice  to  Mr. ,  on  Snow  HilL     This  roan 

was  a  professor  of  religion,  but  I  soon  discoyered 
that  his  profession  and  his  practice  were  at  utter 
variance.  He  kept  up  a  tolerable  character ;  in- 
deed there  was  nothing  very  censurable  in  his 
outward  conduct,  but  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  and 
to  those  who  saw  the  interior  of  things,  he  could 
not  but  be  laid  open-  He  was  so  plausible,  that 
he  could  set  off  both  his  character  and  commodities 
to  die  best  advantage.  I  was  at  first  astonished  to 
hear  him  strongly  assert  the  goodness  of  articles  in 
his  shop,  which  he  knew  to  be  positively  bad.  He 
was  covetous,  and  made  little  scruple  to  employ 
any  arts  which  might  improve  his  fortune,  without 
laying  open  his  character.  Having  an  opinion  of 
my  discretion,  he  employed  me  in  many  illegal 
practices.  This  contradiction  between  principle 
and  practice  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  my  own  character ;  for  the  effect  produced 
on  my  mind  was  not  so  much  that  my  master  was 
a  bad  man,  and  made  use  of  a  show  of  religion  to 
cover  his  vices,  as  that  religion  itself  was  an  im- 
posture, that  it  was  a  cloak  and  not  a  principle.  I 
concluded  that  every  religious  man  was  as  hollow 
as  my  master ;  that  there  was  no  real  difference 
between  those  who  professed  it  and  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  not,  except  that  the  former  added  hypo- 
crisy to  their  other  vices.  Oh,  fatal  deadly  error ! 
It  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  soul."  Here  he  stop- 
ped through  grief  and  weakness.  ^ 

Trueman.    If  there  is  one  sin  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion than  another,  it  is  when  a  man,  putting  on 
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the  mask  of  ^religion  to  answer  some  worldly  pur- 
pose,  proves  that  his  heart  is  as  far  from  God  as 
his  conduct  is  from  common  honesty.  He  brings 
more  reproach  upon  Christianity  than  many  who 
are  openly  immoral.  This  character,  however,  is 
far  from  being  common;  and  there  is  so  little 
credit  obtained  for  it  among  worldly  men,  that  very 
few  would  risk  the  adopting  it,  where  hypocrisy  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  thriving  game.  The  mischief 
is,  that  the  profane  are  glad  to  lay  hold  on  an 
accidental  discovery  of  hollowness  in  a  high  pro- 
fessor, to  apply  the  reproach  to  every  truly  pious 
character,  till  real  Christianity  is  brought  into  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  Fantom  resumed :  —  "  Just  about  this  time 
Thomas  Paine  published  his  two  well-known  works, 
the  one  intended  to  overturn  all  governments,  the 
other  to  abolish  all  religion.  I  was  just  in  that 
state  of  mind  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  such 
books.  Their  bold  novelty,  their  audacious  as- 
sertions, their  presumptuous  &lsehoods,  just  suited 
my  own  turn  of  mind.  Rash,  ambitious,  vain,  ill 
instructed,  full  of  contempt  for  religion,  of  which  I 
knew  nothing ;  eager  to  distinguish  myself^  which 
I  found  I  could  not  do  in  the  old  beaten  path; 
impatient  to  dash  into  some  new  career,  yet  so 
covetous  as  to  desire  to  add  the  profits  even  of  an 
unlawful  trade  to  the  renown  I  expected  from 
turning  philosopher  and  reformist ;  the  sight  of  my 
shop  mortifying  my  pride,  while  its  gains  gratified 
my  avarice;  —  all  these  things  determined  me  in 
my  new  pursuit.     The  road  to  glory  now  seemed 
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to  lie  open  before  me.  As  I  was  sober,  and  not 
<^nly  immoral,  I  maintained  for  a  time  that  de^ 
gree  of  character  which  may  be  preserved  without 
a  single  good  principle.  I  became  an  infidel  from 
the  same  cause  from  which  I  became  a  jacobin ; 
that  is,  a  hatred  of  every  thing  greater  than  my&elf, 
whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  in  church  or  state,  in 
rank  or  fortune.  Pure  jacobinism  would  never 
have  maintained  its  ground  in  this  country  had  it 
not  been  accompanied,  and  even  introduced,  by 
impiety.  In  the  party  I  joined,  superstition,  bif- 
gotry,  and  priestcraft  were  the  watchwords  for 
destroying  Christianity,  as  oppression,  injustice, 
and  tyranny  were  for  overturning  government." 

Trueman.  Do  you  think  that  this  wicked  fra- 
ternity will  always  hold  together,  as  they  have 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  do?" 

Fantom.  How  can  oaths  be  binding,  when  those 
who  take  them  swear  by  a  Being  in  whom  they 
profess  not  to  believe  ?  The  oath  will  be  a  rope 
of  sand,  when  the  object  it  was  meant  to  promote 
shall  be  defeated^  and  the  poor  ereatures  whom  we 
have  deluded  find  that  the  shower  of  gold  we  pro- 
mised is  not  ready  to  fall  on  them.  Our  leaders 
knew  mankind  too  well  not  to  know  that  our  surest 
road  to  success  was  to  begin  by  extinguishing  all 
sense  of  religion ;  to  make  them  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  fable,  the  Saviour  an  impostor,  and 
the  church  an  engine  of  superstition  and  spiritual 
tyranny. 

During  this  speech  Mr.  Trueman,  who  had  fre- 
quently  interrupted   him,   seeing   he   was   over- 
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powered,  not  more  by  disease  than  by  his  own 
feelings  and  reflections,  desired  he  would  not  ex- 
haust himself  at  present  by  talking  any  longer. 

Soon  after,  a  little  recovering  his  voice,  be  added, 
"  From  a  writer  in  the  cause,  I  at  length  became 
a  speaker.  This  was  the  crown  of  my  mad  am- 
bition. To  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of  such 
and  such  a  meeting,  —  *  Mr.  Fantom  spoke  next : ' 
to  see  my  speeches  in  print,  with  the  bewitching 
interruptions  of  *hear,  hear,'  —  the  enchanting 
sound  of  *  loud  applause,'  —  *  repeated  acclama- 
tions,'— which,  by  the  way,  I  often  paid  the  printer 
for  inserting  when  it  was  not  true;  —  all  this  quite 
transported  me.  I  never  reflected  on  what,ought 
to  have  humbled  me  —  that  these  applauses,  even 
when  they  were  uttered,  were  those  of  silly  boys, 
and  of  men  who,  though  too  ignorant  to  read  my 
speeches  when  printed,  were  taught,  like  parrots, 
to  pronounce  certain  words  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  purport.  Annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  elective  franchise,  were  to  them  terms 
without  a  meaning.  They  only  inferred,  froni 
their  \y^ing  directed^  to  echo  them,  that  they  pro- 
mised plenty  without  working;  vice  without  re- 
straint; liberty  without  a  superior;  plunder  with- 
out a  prison  to  punish  it ;  and  a  jovial  course  of 
sia  on  earth  without  any  dread  of  a  hell  hereafien 
- —  Oh,  what  a  vain  egregious  villain  have  I  been, 
and  what  egregious  dupes  have  I  helped  to  make  ! " 

Here  Trueman  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  1 
se^  how  much  these  painful  confessions  distress 
you.     This  strain  of  conversation  is  too  much  for. 
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your  weak  frame ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  I  feel  a 
dawn  of  comfort  in  your  repentance."— "Com- 
fort!" interrupted  he,  "don't  talk  of  comfort!  Re- 
pentance I  how  do  I  know  that  I  do  repent  ?  How 
do  I  know  that  my  sorrow  is  not  forced  from  me 
by.  my  sufferings,  and  not  by  my  sins  ?  How  do  I 
know  that  restored  health  and  strength  might  not 
make  me  relapse  into  all  the  guilt  which  I  seem  to 
have  repented  of  and  forsaken  ?  What  forsaking 
is  it  when  I  am  not  able  to  pursue  it ;  when  a  tor- 
tured mind  may  be  owing  only  to  a  tortured  body, 
and  not  to  real  remorse  ?  But  no,  —  I  think,  —  I 
believe,  —  I  am  sure,  —  that  nothing  should  ever 
tempt  me  to  return  to  those  principles  and  habits 
which  have  undone  my  soul.'' 

Trueman*  Sir,  this  is  a  salutary  fear. 

Fantofii.  Oh,  Trueman  I  I  have  one  fear  which 
swallows  up  all  other  thoughts,  —  the  fear  of 
death.  Other  fears  occur  at  times,  and  the  thing 
we  fear  may  not  happen ;  but  the  fear  of  death  is 
the  torment  of  every  hour  \  what  must  necessarily 
happen  at  some  time,  may  happen  the  next  hour. 
All  my  comforts  have  been  in  this  life ;  and  what 
misery  is  that  man's  lot  who  every  moment  fears  to 
lose  all  he  has  enjoyed  here  with  no  hope  for  here- 
after !  Here  his  kind  friend  left  him,  with  an  ear- 
nest recommendation  that  he  should  try  to  get 
some  rest ;  but  his  reflections  were  too  painful  to 
admit  of  sleep. 

Trueman  having  observed  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions of  Mrs.  Fantom  about  her  sick  husband, 
was  shocked. to  see  him  constantly  turn  away  from 
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her  with  looks  of  extreme  distress  whenever  she 
approached  him.  He  could  not  forbear  telling  him 
how  thankful  he  ought  to  be  for  the  comfort  of  so 
kind  and  excellent  a  wife.  "  Comfort ! "  exclaimed 
he,  with  excessive  agitation;  "  the  very  sight  of  her 
is  an  addition  to  my  misery :  I  cannot  bear  it." 
The  poor  woman  wept  plentifully  as  she  quitted 
the  room ;  and  Trueman  was  shocked  as  well  at 
her  distress  as  at  the  cruel  expressions  of  her 
husband.  ^*  Don't  mistake  me/^  said  Fantom :  ^^  it 
is  her  patience,  her  forbearing  spirit,  her  unwearied 
goodness,  that  plants  daggers  in  my  heart.  You 
can't  be  ignorant  of  my  meaning;  so  often  as  you 
have  been  here,  she  must,  no  doubt,  have  opened 
her  heart  to  you,  she  must  have  told  you  what  a 
monster  I  have  been  to  her."  — "  Never,"  said 
Trueman :  ^^  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  been  on 
the  best  terms,  though  it  is  visible  enough  that 
your  minds  are  ill  suited  to  each  other."  —  "  This 
generosity,"  replied  the  sick  man,  ^^  wounds  me 
more  than  the  most  bitter  complaints  she  could 
have  made.  What  has  she  not  borne  from  me  \ 
and  how  have  I  rewarded  her !  I  have  not  only 
been  an  unkind  but  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
she  has  known  it.  Yes,  Trueman,  I  will  seek 
some  relief  to  my  soul  by  the  confession.  If  there 
is  a  God,  oh,  how  dreadful  to  think  that  he  who 
has  been  the  witness  of  my  guilt  will  be  my  Judge  I 
Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  —  reputation  is  now  nothing  in 
my  eyes,  and  sin  is  every  thing.  There,  is  a  wo- 
man *—  she  was  virtuous  when  I  seduced  her  from 
her  husbMid,  who  is  since  dead.   My  love  of  money 
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has  been  so  inordinate,  that  I  have  left  this  poor 
woman  and  her  child  destitute  of  the  comforts 
which  she  enjoyed  while  she  lived  in  peace  and 
credit  with  her  husband.  My  excellent  wife,  who 
has  bad  an  allowance  from  her  father  on  his  finding 
she  had  little  from  me,  has  more  than  once  con- 
veyed her  money  when  she  was  sick ;  and  I  have 
seen  on  the  child  gowns  which  I  knew  to  have 
been  my  wife's,  and  which  she  had  made  up  with 
her  own  hands  for  this  poor  girl*  I  have  not  seen 
the  unhappy  woman  these  six  months,  and  how 
she  has  subsisted  I  have  never  enquired*  Oh,  my 
stony  heart ! " 

Here  his  agitation  became  so  great  that  he  was 
near  fainting.  Mr.  Trueman  found  the  case  so 
every  way  bad,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
He  did,  however,  endeavour,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  to  calm  the  terrors  of  the  sick  man,  without 
attempting  to  diminish  hb  guilt.  **  Oh,  sir," 
cried  the  wretched  sufferer,  ^^  have  patience  with 
me,  though  I  deserve  nothing  but  your  abhorrence* 
Do  a  last  office  of  kindness*  A  Christian  I  am 
told  can  do  things  impossible  to  other  men.  Do 
pay  a  charitable  visit  to  this  unhappy  creature. 
She  is  well  behaved,  and  will  not  shock  you  by 
any  outward  appearance  of  depravity*  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  warn  her  of  that  wrath  to  come  of  which 
I  already  feel  a  foretaste*  Snatch  the  wretched 
child  from  being  hereafter  a  partaker  of  her 
mother's  infiuny." 

Trueman  always  admired,  and,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  imitated  the  example  of  Job  in  that 
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beautiful  part  of  his  character,  ^^  the  cause  which 
he  knew  not,  he  searched  out."  He  promised  to  see 
her  that  very  day.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
after  having  got  a  direction  where  to  find  her. 
The  woman  seemed  far  gone  in  a  decline.  Every 
thing  about  her  bore  the  marks  of  penury.  When 
Mr.  Trueman  opened  the  nature  of  his  visit,  she 
burst  into  tears,  wrung  her  hands,  and  said,  ^*  Oh, 
sir,  J  have  long  been  weary  of  a  life  of  sin. 
That  good  Mrs.  Fantom  whom  I  have  so  cruelly 
injured,  has  oft;en,  when  her  husband  was  from 
home,  called  on  me  in  this  solitude.  She  has 
brought  clothes  for  my  child,  and  given  me  what 
money  she  could  spare  out  of  her  own  slen- 
der purse.  This  I  told  Mr.  Fantom,  who  then 
only  laughed  at  her  credulity..     But  the  motive  , 

of  her  visits  was  of  a  h^her  kind  than  merely  to 
relieve  my  worldly  wants.  She  gave  me  that 
Bible  and  Prayer-book,  with  another  little  volume, 
entitled,  *  AUeyne's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.' 
At  first  I  ridiculed  all  this  in  secret,  but  concealed 
my  contempt  of  her  spiritual  counsels,  lest  it 
should  lead  her  to  withhold  her  relief  to  my  tem- 
poral wants.  She  earnestly  advised  me  to  pray 
for  forgiveness  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  at  \ 

the  same  time  telling  me  my  prayers  would  avail 
nothing  while  I  continued  my  present  course  of 
life :  she  often  repeated,  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in 
my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'     She  never  : 

used  harsh  language  to  me  except  as  truth  itself 
(which  she  would  never  soften)  is  harsh  to  sinful 
ears.     Little  ^ause  has  she  had  to  spare  her  hus- 
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band:  she  never  allowed  herself  to  revile  him. 
From  her  Christian  conduct  under  severe  trials, 
from  the  good  books  she  gave  me,  and  from  a 
habit  of  fervent  prayer  for  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  grace  for  the  time  to  come,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  open  my  eyes  both  to  the  infamy  of  my  way  of 
life,  and  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel.  I  never  more  intend  to  see  Mr. 
Fantom,  and  was  just  about  to  remove  to  some 
distant  place  when  the  report  of  his  illness 
reached  me.  Will  you,  good  sir,  assist  me  in  re- 
moving from  hence.  The  meanest  condition,  the 
most  laborious  life,  I  shall  joyfully  embrace,  so  I 
may  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  penitence ; 
my  only  worldly  wish  is  to  preserve  my  child  from 
want,¥lest  she  should  be  driven  to.  follow  my 
wretched  example."  Mr.  Trueman  told  her  she 
need  not  fear  any  disturbance  from  Mr.  Fantom. 
A  paralytic  stroke  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
mortal  existence.  "  Dying  !  "  cried  the  poor 
woman,  *^  what  will  become  of  his  immortal  soul  ? 
Oh,  I  would  pray  for  him  day  and  night,  if  I  could 
hope  the  prayers  of  such  a  wretch,  the  associate  in 
his  guilt,  could  be  heard.  Yet  the  last  time  Mrs. 
Fantom  was  here,  I  remember  how  my  heart  was 
cheered  at  a  passage  she  read, —  *  Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.'  Oh,  sir,  I  only  desire  to  live  and  die  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.*' 

Mr.  Trueman  was  pleased  to  observe  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  took  his  leave,  assuring  her  that 
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he  would  not  forsake  her,  but  would  endeavour  to 
provide  her  a  situation  suited  to  her  case.  At 
parting,  he  slipt  a  crown  ijato  her  hand. 

He  had  plentiful  matter  for  meditation  in  his 
ride  back.  His  pity  for  this  unfortunate  woman, 
his  compassion  for  the  terrible  state  of  the  dying 
man,  his  regret  at  the  small  comfort  he  was  able  to 
offer  him  without  compromising  the  truth,  and 
misleading  him  to  build  his  hope  on  a  false  found- 
ation,—  all  this  filled  his  mind  with  mournful 
thoughts.  He  was  humbled  to  think  how  little 
comparative  good,  not  only  himself  but  the  best 
individual  could  do,  and  what  incalculable  evil 
may  be  effected  by  one  bad  one.  <^  Have  not 
half-a-dozen  men,  at  this  very  time,"  said  he, 
^^  caused  more  terror  and  disturbance  to  the  coun- 
try, and  unsettled  the  faith  of  more  souls,  in  a  few 
months,  than  all  the  good  ones  in  it  will  be  able 
to  redress  in  a  long  time  ?  " 

On  his  return,  he  could  not  help  looking  on 
Mrs.  Fantom  with  additional  respect,  when  he 
found  her  supporting  the  ghastly  form  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  just  recovered  from  a  violent  fit. 
The  lady  retired  on  his  entrance.  Trueman 
thought  it  might  afford  him  some  little  comfort,  to 
be  informed  of  the  piety  and  deep  repentance  of 
the  poor  woman.  ^*  O  blessed  news !  "  answered 
he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate.  *'  This  is  the 
first  ray  of  something  not  quite  like  despair,  that  I 
have  yet  felt."  Trueman  then  acquainted  him  with 
the  effect  his  excellent  wife's  Christian  counsel  and 
conduct  had  produced  on  this  unhappy  woman. 
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"  I  do,  — I  do/'  replied  he,  —  "feel  one  moment's 
mitigation  of  my  torture;  but  no,  -~my  pangs  are 
aggravated  in  recollecting  my  treatment  of  such  a 
wife !  Oh,  how  I  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  destroy  her 
principles  ?  Oh,  that  I  had  not  exchanged  the  solid 
blessings  of  domestic  life  for  a  scheme  of  wild 
vanity  and  eccentric  ambition !  What  had  I  to 
do  with  plans  of  reform  as  foolish  as  they  were 
wicked,  as  impracticable  as  they  were  mischievous  ? 
How  many  thoughtless  but  not  ill-intentioned 
young  men  have  I  led  from  the  sober  duties  of 
life,  to  run  after  a  vision,  a  shadow,  a  dream ! 
Even  if  I  could  repent,  my  repentance  would  be 
fruitless  as  to  them.  What  restitution  can  I  make 
them  for  loss  of  time,  of  character,  of  principle, 
perhaps  of  life  ?  How  can  I  restore,  by  my  re- 
morse, seditious  subjects  to  their  king,  rebels  to 
submission  to  the  laws,  atheists  to  the  blessings  of 
religion,  or  apostates  to  the  favour  of  God  ?  My 
mischiefe  are  widely  di£Pused,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  find  the  objects  of  them.  I  can  only  be- 
queath my  dying  advice  to  diose  whom  I  have 
deluded ;  tell  them  of  my  deep  remorse.  As  my 
life  as  been  their  snare,  propose  my  death  as  their 
warning.     Pray  publish  my  solemn  recantation." 

Then,  after  a  long  pause,  he  added,  —  "  Poor 
Jenkins,  the  gardener,  is,  indeed,  within  reach.  I 
wonder  if  he  can  forgive  my  cruelty  at  the  fire. 
Oh,  tiiat  fire !  Oh,  my  hard  heart  I  That  fire  was 
not  accidental:  his  house  was  burnt  down  by 
some  of  our  crew,  because  he  refused  to  join  in 
plundering  the  clergyman's  bam.     William,  my 
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servant,  I  brought  to  the  gallows.  And  yet  you 
would  have  me  pray.  —  To  pray  without  hope, 
oil,  bow  fruitless  !  " 

Here  the  nurse  came  in  to  say'  that  a  strange 
gentleman,  who  called  himself  Saunders,  was  be- 
low, and  said  he  had  particular  business  with  Mr. 
Fantom.    "  Oh,  the  worst  of  business  !  "  cried  he. 
*^  He  is  the  most  hardened  of  our  hardened  set. 
Some  of  them  have  called  before,  but  I  had  now. 
rather  meet  death  than  one  of  my  fellow-sinners. 
Atheism  and  sedition  have  made  them  lose  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity.     If  I  recover,  they 
say  I  shall  recover  my  contempt  for  priestcraft 
and  slavery ;  if  I  die,  I  am  sure  of  an   eternal 
sleep.     Oh,  Trueman,  ^  they  are  forgers  of  lies ; 
they  are  physicians  of  no  value,'  as  my  wife  read 
yesterday  in  her  book.     Oh,  I  should  be  glad  to 
compound  for   that  eternal   sleep.     Dreadful  as 
annihilation  is,  it  is  less  dreadfiil  than  the  undying 
worm,  less  dreadful  than  the  unextinquishable  fire, 
better  than  everlasting  burnings.    What  must  that 
state  be,  if  it  is  worse  than  what  I  now  endure !   An 
accusing  conscience,  an  incensed  God  !     Think  of 
the  poor  credulous  fellows  that  have  swallowed  my 
pestilent  doctrines.     Trueman,  I  now  feel  the  full 
force  of  your  remark,  that  abad  principle  may  con* 
tinue  to  corrupt  ixihen  a  bad  action  is  forgotten,     I 
now  hope  my  writings  have  not  ability  to  do  lasting 
mischief;  but  I  intended  all  possible  mischief;  and 
i^  as  I  have  heard,  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions not  put  in  practice,  what  will  it  be  with  evil 
ones  realised  ?  " 
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Here  Mr.  Trueman  reminded  him  that  Mr. 
Saunders  was  waiting  below.  ^^  Go  down  to  him» 
dear  Trueman,"  replied  he,  —  "  but  tell  him  I  will 
never  see  him."  The  stranger,  who  naturally 
judged  of  Trueman's  principles  by  the  house  in 
which  he  found  him,  approached  him  with  the 
most  disgusting  freedom  and  levity.  To  check 
this,  he  began  to  describe  the  state  of  the  sick 
man  with  all  that  minuteness  of  detail  into  which 
a  feeling  friend  is  so  apt  to  enter,  and  of  which 
the  selfish  and  the  worldly  are  so  impatient 
**  Sir,"  said  he  "  your  friend's  case  is  desperate : 
I  do  not  think  he  can  live  three  days."  —  "  Poor 
Fantom  I "  replied  he,  "  sorry  for  him,  sorry  for 
him;-  but,  sir,  such  a  loss  is  easily  repaired. 

**  I  trust  we  have  within  our  band, 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

But  the  worse  he  is,  the  more  occasion  is  there  for 
pressing  my  business.  I  have  called  upon  him 
for  his  arrears."'  —  "  Sir,"  said  Trueman,  "  I  dare 
say  he  is  ready  to  pay  all  his  lawful  debts."  — 
^^Lamftdl^  rejoined  Saunders;  "they  are  of  a 
higher  strain  than  lawful,  —  they  are  honourable. 
Sir,  I  heard  from  the  servant  that  you  are  an  old 
friend  of  his,  so  no  reserve  is  necessary." 

Tfueman.  Sir,  I  am  an  acquaintance  of  many 
years'  standing. 

Saufiders.  Then,  I  doubt  not,  you  know  his  en- 
gagements. 

Trueman,  He  has  just  made  me  a  full  and  con- 
fidential recital  of  all. 
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Saundtt's.  Then  I  need  not  scruple  to  deliver 
you  this  little  bill  (presenting  a  paper),  which  in- 
cludes our  present  demand :  — 

Mr.  Fantom  Debtor  to £>   *.   d. 

Travelling  expenses  of  Delegates  -  -      8    o    o 

Cockades  -  -  -  -  -2  10    0 

Paying  for  signatures  from   unwilling,  but  dis-> 

ttessed  persons  -  -  -  5 

Flags        -  -  -  -      4  12    0 

Two  hundred  children  for  signing  petitions^  l<f«  > 

each  -  -  -  -  -  J 

Supplying  hawkers  with  tracts   against  religion  ^ 


"! 


and  government 
Supplying  ditto  with  a  few  godly  tracts  to  put  at  ) 

the  top  of  their  baskets,  to  conceal  the  others  5 
Hiring  blankets  to  travel  to  London         -  -900 

Pikes  not  yet  paid  for  -  - 


Total  -  jf  40    8    8 


Tnieman,  after  perusing  the  items  of  the  bill, 
calmly  said,  ^^  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  take  you  in. 
I  never  employ  deceit  even  in  a  good  cause. 
When  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Fantom  had  opened 
his  whole  heart  to  me,  I  was  going  to  add,  that 
in  this  avowal  he  had  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
morse at  his  engagements  with  your  party :  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  that  he  utterly  renounces  all  his 
pernicious  notions,  but  your  impatience  to  get  your 
money  would  not  allow  me  to  speak.  The  dis- 
covery you  have  made  has  added  little  to  my 
knowledge  of  your  proceedings." 

Saunders,  in  a  great  rage,  cried  out,  ^^  Oh,  what, 
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Fantom  has  ^jpeached^  has  he  ?  The  greatest  rogue 
always  tarns  king's  evidence.''     Fearful,  however, 
of  provoking  Trueman  to  deliver  him  up  to  jus- 
tice, he  afFected  to  laugh  it  off,  as  a  good  joke, 
saying  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  money  from  that 
covetous  fellow.     He  went  on :  '^  Fantom  did  us 
some  good  to  be  sure.     We  have  friends  of  all 
sorts,  sir :  some  help  the  good  cause  with  their  wit ; 
those  who,  like  Fantom,  have  a  plentiful  lack  of 
that  article,  assist  us  with  a  little  cash.     This  was 
the  case  with  this  apostate :  indeed  he  did  some- 
thing by  his  interest  with  journeymen,  and  he  did 
pretty  well  with  his  tongue :  a  good  off-jiand  man 
enough,  but  a  poor  pen-and-ink  man,  so  that  our 
party  will  gain  little  good,  and  yours  little  injury 
by  his  writings.     His  tracts  are  so  stupid,  that  he 
may  spare  his  lamentations  as  to  their  effect.     He 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  French  author  of  our  school, 
who  had  written  volumes  in  the  cause:  on   his 
death-bed  he  was  weeping  and  wdling  to  a  friend, 
what  mischief  his  works  would   continue  to  do 
after  he  was  dead.     ^  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on 
that  score,'  said  his  friend,  <  for  they  are  so  dull 
that  nobody  will  read  them.' " 

Truemaru  But,  sir,  do  you  feel  no  compassion 
for  a  dying  friend  ?  or  is  cruelty,  indeed,  as  poor 
Fantom  assured  me,  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  your  party  ? 

Saunders.  It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  affect 
feeling  for  a  worthless  individual,  when  I  have  the 
cause  of  a  whole  kingdom  at  my  heart,  and  in  a 
good  measure,  indeed,  on  my  hands. 
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Trueman.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the 
compassion  of  your  party  is  always  excited  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  on  the  wrong  objects.  There  is 
Buonaparte  now,  I  frequently  hear  his  situation  in 
a  healthy  pleasant  island,  with  his  chosen  friends 
about  him,  with  the  accommodations  and  luxuries 
of  a  king,  spoken  of  with  all  the  cant  of  false  feel- 
ing, while  every  reproach  is  lavished  on  the  wise 
measure  which  placed  him  there.  But  never  do 
I  hear  from  any  of  you  a  syllable  of  sdrrow,  for 
all  the  thousands,  I  may  say  millions,  both  in  his 
own  country  and  out  of  it,  who  fell  through  his 
bloody  ambition. 

Saunders.  Sir,  he  is  a  great  man,  a  patriot,  and 
a  hero,  and  the  kings  and  governments  who  con- 
jfine  him  are  no  better  than  common  gaolers. 

Truenian.  Again,  we  hear  more  of  the  damps 
of  Cold-Bath-Fields,  where  some  of  your  friends 
have  found  a  suitable  lodging,  and  which  by  the 
way  is  perfectly  dry,  than  of  all  the  glorious  suf- 
ferers in  the  field  of  Waterloo.  To  descend  to  a 
still  more  trumpery  compassion :  a  dirty  boy,  who 
was  properly  chastised  for  his  ofiicious  impudence 
in  pulling  down  a  loyal  placard,  is  whined  over 
with  all  the  slang  of  pity,  and  a  ridiculous  affect- 
ation of  justice  and  mercy,  while  I  see  ho  com- 
punction for  the  miseries  you  were  preparing  for 
your  entire  country,  if  a  merciful  God,  and  a 
vigilant  government,  had  not  spoilt  yoicr  pleasure, 
and  snatched  m  from  ruin.  I  am  sick  of  the 
nauseous  puling  pity  for  contemptible  objects.  I 
have  my  feelings,  sir.     I  feel  for  the  peace,  the 
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safety,  the  principles  of  this  great  empire.  I  feel 
for  those  deluded  creatures,  whose  souls  you  have 
mined  by  your  impiety,  and  whose  necks  you  have 
endangered  by  your  meetings  and  your  plunder. 
I  pity  the  unhappy  man  above  stairs,  who  laments 
that  he  was  ever  drawn  into  your  snares. 

Saunders.  He  is  a  cowardly,  sneaking,  con- 
temptible fellow.  Bellingham  and  Cashman  for 
me.     They  died  like  men,  like  heroes. 

Trueman,  Sir,  they  died  like  demons;  hard, 
impenitent,  hopeless,  graceless.  By  their  hardness, 
tiiey  seemed  to  be  studiously  preparing  themselves 
for  the  society  of  lost  spirits. 

Saunders.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  as  dead  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  you  are  ignorant  of 
politics. 

Truemati.  I  remember  to  have  read  in  some 
book,  a  magazine,  I  suppose,  for  my  reading  does 
not  go  far,  of  a  great  scholar  of  the  last  age, 
Locke,  I  think,  was  the  gentleman's  name,  who 
used  to  say,  that  every  man  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  two  things,  —  religion,  and  his  own 
business.  Now,  if  I  remember  right,  though  this 
gentleman  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a  politician; 
and  a  very  great  friend  to  liberty,  yet  he  never  said 
a  word  about  every  man's  studying  politics ;  I  sup- 
pose by  that  he  thought  it  a  deep  study,  fit  only 
for  such  wise  men  as  himself.  I  myself  have  heard 
sensible  men  say  —  that  to  understand  politics,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  many  other  things, 
mbre  than  are  to  be  picked  up  in  a  Saturday's 
Register.     Now,  as  I  am  no  proficient  in  history, 

VOL.  III.  F 
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geography,  law,  and  foreign  relations,  I  act  upon- 
Mr.  Locke's  advice.  I  follow  my  trade  for  the 
sake  of  my  family,  and  my  religion  for  the  sake  of 
my  soul.  My  trade,  I  trust,  with  th^  blessing  of 
God,  will  carry  me  in  credit  through  this  world, 
and  my  religion  with  safety  to  the  next.  But 
though  my  Bible  and  my  Ledger  fill  up  most  of 
my  time,  I  spare  a  little  to  read  a  few  other  good 
books :  these  have  given  me  such  a  disgust  to  bad 
ones,  that  I  stick  to  the  former  from  choice,  as 
much  as  from  principle. 

<<  Well,"  said  Saunders,  ^^  I  see  that  fitnatics 
can  make  long  speeches  as  well  as  reformers." 

Trueman,  If  by  fanatics  you  mean,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  religious  men,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  observed,  that  not  one  sound  Chris-> 
tian  of  any  denomination  seems  ever  to  have  joined 
you. 

Saunders,  We  don't  desire  their  company: 
they  are  all  cowards,  and  nothing  but  fear  keeps 
them  in  order.  But  have  you  no  feeling,  no  pity 
for  the  thousands  that  are  perishing  ? 

Tnteman.  We,  sir,  not  only  pity  but  relieve 
them;  You  create  the  distress,  and  then  make  it  a 
ground  of  complaint..  I  see  by  your  bill  you  col- 
lect money  enough  for  every  thing  but  charity. 
You  have  money  in  plenty  for  mischief;  but  it  is 
remarked  that  your  names  are  never  seen  in  any 
collections  for  the  poor.  It  is  cheaper  to  ridicule 
soup-shops,  than  to  subscribe  to  them.  It  is  morei 
popular  to  hire  blankets  for  deluded  travellers. 
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than  to  give  them  to  those  who  are  quiet  in  their 
cottages. 

During  this  time,  it  was  evident  that  Saunders 
was  studious  to  avoid  coming  to  close  quarters 
about  the  bill.  He  kept  his  eyes  constantly  to- 
wards the  door,  dreading  an  arrest  The  recent 
suspension  of  that  act  *,  which  while  it  was  in 
force  made  his  party  so  fearless,  now  made  his 
heart  beat  with  apprehension.  He  had,  however, 
the  pres^ice  of  mind  to  appear  quite  at  ease;  and 
thought  to  conceal  his  fear  by  assumed  indiffer- 
ence. 

Saunders*  And  so  you  are  a  decided  enemy  to 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  men  ? 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  friend  to  true  free- 
dom. Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice :  The 
only  way  to  become  really  free  is  to  turn  Christian. 
Then  you  will  be  free  indeed ;  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  ambition,  of  unruly  tempers,  and  sinful  pas- 
»ons«  There  is  no*  tyranny -equal  to  that  of' sin 
and  Satan.  Our  Divine  Deliverer  from  both 
these,  came  into  this  world  to  do  for  the  souls  of 
men  what  you  vainly  pretend  to  do  for  their  bodies: 
—  he  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  to  open  the  prison  doors  for  them  that  are 
bound. 

Saunders  (Latigking)*  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  I  least  expected  to.  find  a  preacher  in  Fan- 
tom's  house. 

Trueman.  Poor  Fantom !  and  so  you  won't 
take  one  look  at  your  old  fi'iend  ?    To  witness  his 

*  The  Habeas  Corpus. 
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abhorrence  of  his  past  sins  and  his  dread  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  might  be  a  salutary  sight  to  the 
stoutest  infidel.  His  ghastly  appearance,  the  des- 
pair stamped  on  his  distorted  face,  even  though  he 
should  not  speak,  might  leave  a  useful  lesson  on 
your  heart. 

Saunders*  You  invite  me  to  a  most  engaging 
sight,  to  be  sure :  it  is  a  pleasure  I  shall  not  ac- 
cept I  am  only  sorry  that  he  disgraces  our  noble 
cause  by  his  cowardice :  I  don't  care  for  the  man, 
—  I  am  only  sorry  he  does  not  die  game.  But  to 
have  done  with  you,  wiU  you  get  Fantom  to  pay 
the  bill? 

Trueman,  Whether  it  is  a  lawful  bill  shall  be 
tried  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral approves  it,  as  I  am  to  be  Fantom's  executor, 
I  will  see  you  paid. 

Saunders,  Then  return  me  the  bill,  if  you 
won't  pay  it. 

Trueman,  No,  sir,  it  shall  never  be  out  of  my 
hands  till  I  place  it  in  those  of  the  law. — 
Exit  Saunders  in  a  violent  rage.  His  horse  was 
at  the  door,  and  he  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 
'^  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 

Now,  lest  some  reader  should  question  True- 
man's  prudence  in  letting  him  depart,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  were  in  a  lone  house,  and  the  only 
man-servant  from  home.  Saunders  was  a  stout 
young  man,  himself  declining  in  years ;  he  knew 
not  what  weapons  he  might  have  about  him ;  So 
he  thought  it  enough  to  have  secured  the  bill  as  a 
suflBcient  testimony  of  his  guilt. 
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When  he  went  up  to  the  sick  man,  he  sup- 
pressed, out  of  tenderness  to  his  weak  state,  the 
most  offensive  parts  of  their  conversation.  He 
said  enough,  howeverj  to  throw  him  into  a  dread* 
ful  paroxysm.  He  looked  wildly,  and  said,  **  Tell 
me  truly,  dear  Trueman,  do  you  think  there  will 
be  hereafter  a  worse  hell  than  that  I  now  feel  ? 
Don't  deceive  me.*' 

Tmeman.  I  should  injure  my  own  soul,  and 
perhaps  cut  off  all  hope  of  yours,  if  I  did.  As 
sure  as  there  is  a  heaven,  so  sure  there  is  a  helL 
Many  of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  have  tried 
to  soften  down  this  awfiil  truth,  to  diminish  its 
horrors,  to  limit  its  duration,  and  even  to  do  it  en« 
tirely  away.  Thus  sinful  ma&  affects  to  be  more 
merciful  than  God  himself.  Let  such  persons 
only  read  the  9th  chapter  of  St  Mark,  and  they 
will  there  see  —  that  He  who  is.  not  only  true,  but 
THE  TRCTH^  has  prououuccd  this  dreadful  cer- 
tainty in  words  more  full,  more  explicit,  and  more 
repeatedly,  than  even  the  prophets  and  apostles 
themselves* 

Fantom»  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  No- 
thing left  but  utter  despair. 

Trueman.  Say  not  so.  Despair  would  be  the 
"worst  of  all  your  sins.  While  I  would  not  con- 
ceal from  you  the  terrors  of  the  law,  nor  the 
threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  I  dare  not  limit  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  the  truly  be- 
lieving penitent,  because  the  Gospel  has  set  no  such 
limits.. 

1^    Here  the  sick  man  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  grasp* 
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ingTrueman's  band  with  the  one  of  which  he  had 
still  some  use,  cried  but,  ^*  What !  Ls  there  a  sha- 
dow, a  glimpse,  a  possibility?  No, — ^no,--no!  But 
will  it  be  everlasting  ?  No  mitigation,  no  interval, 
iio  transient  respite,  no  hope,  no  end?/' 

Here  he  sunk  down ;  he  appeared  to  be  gone; 
but  it  was  only  a  fit ;  on  recovering  from  which  he 
fell  asleep.  Next  morning,  when  he  appeared 
somewhat  better,  Mr.  Trueman  thus  addressed 
bim :  •*  Allow  .roe. .to . re^mmend  to  you  to  do, 
without  loss  of  time,  what  the  Ephesian  sorcerers 
did  when  they  biegan  to  feel  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  sin.*  They  huimt  their  hooksj  their  miagical 
books,  with  which,  like  you,  they  had  bewitched 
the  people.  Do  this ;  for  though  it  can  only  be 
the  means  of  destroying  a  few  copies,  yet  it  will 
enable  me  to  proclaim  to  your  party,  and  to  their 
deluded  followers,  what  was  your  opinion  of  them 
and  their  doctrines,  when  an  awakened  conscience 
and  an  approaching  death  had  taken  away  the 
scales  from  your  eyes,  and  shown  you  things  in 
their  true  light."  Fantom  eagerly  caught  at  the 
proposal.  Then  turning  to  his  wife,  who  obeyed 
him  with  more  alacrity  than  her  exhausted  spirits 
seemed  capable  of  admitting,  he  desired  her  to 
order  the  servant  to  bring  three  large  trunks  into 
his  room.  When  they  were  brought  in,  he  de* 
:sh*ed  Mr.  Trueman  to  take  out  the  contents.  The 
first  he  opened  was  nearly  filled  with  Paints  Age 
of  Reason^  and  the  Mights  of  Man,  "  There," 
said  Fantom,  "  there  is  the  seed-plot,  there  is  the 

*  See  19th  chap.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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prime  dunghill  from  which  all  our  noxious  weeds 
have  sprung  up  in  such  abundance." -^  **  Yes," 
said  Trueman,  *^  but  you  seem  even  to  have  out* 
gone  your  pattern,"  as  he  took  out  of  the  second 
box  the  Sinecurist's  Creed,  the  Parody  on  the 

Litany,  the ;  but,  though  Mr.  Trueman 

repeated  to  me  all  their  titles,  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  history,  I  will  not  pollute  my  pages  even 
with  their  names.  There  was  one  large  box  en* 
tirely  filled  with  his  ovm  writings.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  as  if  he  felt  the  natural  fondness  of  a 
bad  author  for  a  bad  book,  but  instantly  correct* 
ing  himself,  he  cried,  **  Bum  this  first.  Oh,  what 
a  mercy  that  I  am  spared  to  do  iti  Let  it  not  ap* 
pear  against  me  in  this  world;  but,  oh,  I  fear,  it  will 
rise  against  me  in  judgment. 

*^  Now,  Trueman,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice,  *^  let 
my  servants,  workmen,  and  neighbours  be  called 
tf^ether.  Do  you  collect  them  in  the  large  courl^" 
yard  under  my  window.  Bum  all  these  papers 
and  books  in  their  presence.  Proclaim  a  solemn 
declaration  of  my  penitence,  and  give  an  awfiil 
warning  to  those  whom  I  have  corrupted,  to  shun 
all  pestilent  tracts,  all  wicked  advisers,  all  artful 
seducers,  who  would  draw  them  from  the  plain 
path  of  duty." 

Mr.  Trueman  lost  not  a  moment:  he  not  only 
called  in  the  neighbours,  but  had  given  notice  to  the 
whole  adjoining  village  to  meet  in  Mr.  Fantom's 
yard.  The  cali  to  a  meeting  had  a  very  alluring 
sound,  and  drew  numbers  together.  Mr.  True- 
man  made  a  speech  of  great  solidity.     I  have 
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never,  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  copy,  but  the 
sense  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  known  pious, 
upright,  and  loyal  character. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  people  were  assembled 
in  the  yard,  Mr.  Fantom  desired  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  bed,  and  to  be  carried  in  his  easy-chair  to 
the  window.  The  papers  and  books  were  raised 
to  a  large  high  pile,  and  Mr.  Trueman  himself, 
after  delivering  his  speech  (which  produced  the 
happiest  e£Pects),  took  a  torch,  and  with  his  owii 
liand  set  fire  to  this  combustible  heap.  It  was  an 
aiFecting  sight,  for  thie  window  was  opened,  to  be- 
hold the  dying  man  exhibiting  his  distorted  frame 
to  the  people,  lifting  up  his  one  whole  hand,  and 
waving  it  with  an  expression  of  anguish.  At  this 
moment,  the  fire  still  blazing  with  fury,  some  one 
called  out,  and  told  him  that  two  hundred  men 
were  just  taken  up  for  seditious  practices.  ^^  Oh, 
dreadful  thought !"  said  Fantom,  "  that  I  have  my 
full  share  in  all  that  is  past,  and  in  all  that  may 
follow  !  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear."  Then  making  a  strong  effort,  and  pointing 
to  his  dead  hand,  as  it  fell  motionless  by  his  side, 
he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those 
without,  ^^  Oh,  this  sinful  hand !  (holding  it  up  with 
the  other)  Oh,  that  I  had  never  had  the  use  of  it  | 
What  guilt  had  I  been  spared,  had  I  lost  it  before 
it  had  written  so  much  blasphemy  against  my  God; 
before  it  had  signed  so  many  petitions  against  my 
king ;  before  it  had  ruined  the  principles,  and  per- 
haps the  lives  of  many  to  come.     Oh,  Cranmer, 
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Cranmer  !*  thy  hand,  which  in  a  moment  of  hu- 
man weakness  did  sign  thy  recantation,  thou  didst 
thrust  into  the  flames,  not  as  an  expiation  for  sin, 
but  as  an  act  of  penitence*  Thy  flames  were  soon 
extinguished,  and  thou  didst  ascend  to  everlasting 
glory.  My  fire  will  begin  where  thine  ended; 
mine  will  bum  to  all  eternity ;  oh,  mercy,  mercy  1 " 
Here  his  hand  fell,  his  voice  failed,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  breath  stopped  —  he  was  gone  for  ever !  — 


I  forbear  to  make  any  observations  on  this 
awful  death.  It  carries  its  own  comment  with  it.— 
Mr.  Trueman,  to  their  great  content,  is  left  sole 
trustee  to  Mrs.  Fantom  and  her  daughter.  His 
first  care  was  to  enquire  after  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
unfortunate  woman  whom  Fantom  had  seduced. 
His  interest  with  the  Magdalen  Institution  in  Lon- 
don, would,  doubtless,  have  obtained  a  reception 
for  her  there,  but  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  be- 
fore she  could  be  removed.  During  her  illness, 
Mrs.  Fantom  never  lost  sight  of  her.  She  sent 
her  a  constant  supply  of  whatever  was  proper  for 
her  situation,  and  firequently  visited  her  sick-bed, 
where  she  administered  to  her  all  the  Christian 
consolation  her  case  required.  She  died  an  hum- 
ble penitent  Mr.  Trueman  hopes  to  secure  for 
her  poor  child  admittance  into  that  excellent  cha- 
rity, the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Bristol.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mrs.  Fantom,  who  buried  the  mother  at  her 

*  A  real  Reformer,  who  was  burnt  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion. 
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own  expense,  maintains  the  child.  Mr.  Trueman 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jenkins  settled  in  his 
new  cottage,  proi^perous,  gratefiil,  and  pious,  and 
of  presenting  him  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  which 
Mrs*  Fantom  gave  him  as  some  compensation  for 
the  burning  of  his  old  cottage. 
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JSILiR.  James  Dawson  is  a  man  whose  diaracter 
stands  high  among  his  brethren,  the  weavers  of 
Spital<^fields.  He  b  skilfiil  in  bis  business,  indus- 
trious in  his  calling,  sober  in  his  habits^  and 
punctual  in  his  engagements :  laborious  in  earning 
his  money,  and  prudent  in  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 
But  what  makes  his  good  qualities  and  right  habits 
uniform  and  consistait  is,  because  they  are  built  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  genuine  Christianity.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  popular  characters  who  are 
called  goodrhearted^  because  they  have  high  animal 
spirits;  who  are  reckoned  no  one's  enemy  but  their 
own,  because  they  spend  all  their  gains  in  jovial 
company,  and  whose  favourite  motto  is  —  A  short 
life  and  a  merry  one. 

The  right  actions  which  some  worldly  men  per- 
form  —  and  happy  is  it  for  society  that  they  are 
performed  on  any  motive— -are  like  summer 
showers,  very  refreshing  where  they  £sdl,  but  soon 
exhausted,  and  are  never  to  be  depended  upon: 
while  the  virtues  of  a  real  Christian  do  not  depend 
upon  circumstance  or  accident^  but  flow  from  the 
perpetual  fountain  of  a  tiving  principle;  and  though 
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much  imperfection,  much  infirmity  mixes  with  his 
best  actions,  yet  his  views  will  be  right,  his  eye 
single,  his  motives  pure.  This  was  the  case  with 
James  Dawson :  he  had  received  a  better  education 
than  most  in  his  rank  of  life ;  this,  together  with 
the  perusal  of  good  books,  and  the  conversation  of 
good  men,  had  greatly  improved  his  natural  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  strengthened  his  pious 
dispositions.  But  his  principal  advantages  arose 
from  the  praaching  and  the  private  instructions  of 
the  excellent  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  that 
parish!  in  which  his  favoured  lot  had  cast  him. 

A  few  years  ago  he  married  a  prudent,  well- 
disposed  young  woman,  who  had  saved  something 
in  a  genteel  service  where  she  had  lived  sevieral 
years.  They  went  on  prosperously,  and  had  got 
rather  beforehand  with  the  world.  They  always 
adopted  that  prudent  custom  of  living  within  their 
income,  whether  wages  were  higher  or  lowen 
This  they  well  knew  was  the  great  secret  of  inde-^ 
pendence ;  for  the  man  who  exceeds  his  income, 
whether  it  be  great  or  small,  lays  himself  open  ta 
temptations  which  he  may  not  always  be  able  to 
resist.  But  this  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  regular 
course  of  self-denial,  cutting  off  all  unnecessary 
indulgences,  and  governing  his  whole  behaviour 
in  small  things  as  well  as  great  ones  by  an  habitual; 
religious  principle. 

But  the  wise  man  truly  observes,  that  as  "  the' 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,"  so  is  not  bread 
always  to  the  man  of  understanding. .  In  the  com- 
mon course  of  events^  Providence  usually  blesses' 
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lionest  industry  with  success ;  but  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  proves  that  outward  prosperity  is  no 
certain  mark  of  God's  favour.  Indeed  were  this 
universally  the.  case,  we  should  want  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  a  future  state.  Biit  if  the 
Divine  dispensations  are  mysterious,  we  know  that 
they  are  holy,  just,  and  good.  If  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  the  throne  of  God,  yet 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
his  seat. 

Dawson's  wife  had  been  visited  with  a  lingering 
sickness,  during  the  whole  of  which  his  affection 
had  led  him  to  procure  for  her  the  best  advice* 
and  to  supply  her  with  every  comfort  which  might 
alleviate  her  sufferings.  At  length  she  recovered, 
and  things  began  to  look  cheerily.  But  while  he 
was  blessing  and  praising  God  for  her  restoration 
other  troubles  came  upon  him.  Poor  Dawson 
fell  dangerously  ill  himself,  and  became  a  partaker 
in  the  general  distress  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  visit  this  country  during  this 
last  year.  The  times  grew  more  and  more  un-> 
&vourable.  Dawson  never  murmured,  never  ex- 
pressed or  indulged  a  hard  thought  of  the  great 
Disposer  of  events ;  but,  by  a  cheerful  continuance 
in  well  doing,  showed  where  all  his  trust  and  con- 
fidence were  placed.  The  alteration  in  his  little 
a£Pairs  appeared  only  in  his  resolute  self-denial, 
and  his  voluntary  privations,  for  he  made  every 
struggle  to  keep  his  head  above  water :  he  resisted 
every  temptation  to  unnecessary  expense ;  and  be-* 
cause  he  did  not  repine,  people  never  suspected  he 
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was  poor.     It  is  the  clamorous  who  draw  atten*- 
tion. 

But  in  this  last  autumn  of  1816,  things  every 
where  grew  worse ;  till,  with  rapid  strides,  distress 
seemed  to  overtake  the  industrious  as  well  as  the 
idle;  the  sources  of  industry  being  dried  up  by  the 
decline  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  em- 
ployment. Poor  Dawson  iiad  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  every  honest  man  feels,  not  from 
pride,  but  from  a  higher  principle.  Besides,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  with  the  distresses  of  others, 
which  his  charity  made  him  think  heavier  than  his 
own,  and  which  his  humility  made  him  think  were 
less  deserved.  He  did  not  apply  for  parochial 
relief,  having  observed  that  where  men  were  eager 
in  their  applications  of  this  nature  on  every  slight 
grievance,  the  spirit  sunk  with  the  circumstances ; 
and  there  was  ever  after  little  desire  of  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  of  keeping  clear  from  a  depend- 
ence to  which  they  had  once  been  reduced.  It  is 
not  that  parish  assistance  really  degrades  the  man, 
but  it  is  a  blessing  on  which  he  is  too  apt  to  repose, 
after  having  once  broken  the  ice,  and  reconciled 
his  mind  to  the  habit  of  dependence,  a  habit  which 
slackens  industry  and  nourishes  sloth. 

He  had  another  reason  for  abstaining  in  this 
temporary  distress, — he  knew  that  many  of  his 
neighbours  were  still  worse  off  than  himself.  He 
was  sick,  indeed,  but  he  had  no  children,  most  of 
them  had  several;  and  his  conscience  was  so  tender, 
that  he  feared  what  might  be  given  to  him  would 
be  taken  from  them. 
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Christmas, however,  was  just  at  hand ;  a  quarter's 
rent  was  due ;  and  he  saw  with  grief,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  should  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  his  landlord,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  not  much  richer  than  himself.     This  made 
him  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  apply  for  help,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  go  out     His 
well-fiimished  but  small  apartment  began  to  be 
stripped,   piece  by  piece,  of  his  neat  furniture. 
While  he  was  conversing  one  evening  with  his  wife 
on  the  approach  of  absolute  want,  she  bjirst  into 
tears,  and  said,  **  Oh,  James,  our  creditable  bed, 
which  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  buying  with  the 
money  I  saved  in  service,  that  I  might  have  some- 
thing to  bring  into  the  common  litde  stock,  that  I 
fear  must  go  next."     He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
saying,    '^  I  hope  not,  Sarah ;   but  even  if  that 
should  be  our  sad  case,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off 
than  our  blessed  Master  was,  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.     Let  us  remember  that  He  is  our 
example  for  holiness^  as  welt  as  our'  sacrifice  for 
sin:   be  comforted.      As  we  are  not  just  now, 
through  the  decline  of  trade,  allowed  to  labour 
for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  let  us  labour  more 
assiduously  for  that  which  endureth  to  eternal  life." 
"  Our  clock,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  **  is  already 
gone,"  and  she  wept  as  she  spoke.     *'  True,  my 
dear  Sarah,"  replied  her  husband;  .'^  but  if  we  are 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  counting  time,  we  are 
not  debarr^  firom  the  advantage  of  meditating  on 
eternily,  in  which  time  will  be  soon  swallowed 
up." 
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They  then  mournfully  cast  their  eyes  round  the 
room,  to  see  what  they  had  more  to  part  with. 
Sarah,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  I  never  could 
exactly  learn,  directed  hers  to  a  large  handsome 
Bible,  which  Dawson  had  taken  in  every  week  in 
numbers  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  got  neatly 
bound  as  a  present  to  his  wife  on  their  marriage* 
They  cast  on  each  other  a  look  of  anguish,  but 
spoke  not  for  some  time.    James  hesitated  not  a 
moment  between  the  bed  and  the  Bible ;  but  he 
trembled  lest  his  wife  should  bring  them  into  com- 
petition.    At  length,  clearing  up  his  voice^   he 
said,  ^^  Sarah,  when  there  is  a  storm  at  sea,  and 
the  ship  is  likely  to  go  to  the  bottom,  what  is  the 
practice  of  the  sailors  ?     They  first  throw  over- 
board all  the  heavy  ladings  then  their  most  pre- 
cious commodities,  all  this  as  Uie  sole  chance  of 
saving  that  which  is  of  most  value  — their  lives. 
Oh,  Sarah !  this  book  is  the  life  of  our  souls,  and 
we  will  keep  it  till  the  vessel  sinks."     Sarah  said 
not  a  word,  but  shed  tears,  and  looked  very  con- 
trite. 

Dawson  went  on ;  ^^  I  will  put  another  case  to 
you,  my  dear  Sarah :  Suppose  for  the  present  you 
were  in  distressed  circumstances,  but  that  your 
fiither  had  bequeathed  you  an  estate,  of  which  you 
would  be  sure  to  come  into,  possession  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Suppose  he  had  made  over  to  you,  by  a 
great  conveyancer,  the  certain  enjoyment  of  this 
estate  in  a  book  which  contained  your  tide-deeds, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  your  right  to  the 
estate  could  be  made  infallibly  sure,  of  which  no 
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human  power  could  dispossess  you*  and  which 
would  secure  to  you  the  certain,  though  not  the 
immediate,  entrance  on  this  estate,  for  what  consi* 
deration  would  you  sell  this  title-deed?"  —  **  Oh, 
not  for  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  I "  exclaimed 
Sarah.  <<  Forgive  me,  oh,  my  heavenly  Father, 
that  such  a  thought,  for  I  cannot  call  it  a  wish^ 
entered  my  mind," 

**  Sarah,"  said  her  husband,  ^*  I  have  always 
admired  a  certain  renowned  king  of  Sweden,  who 
never  would  allow  any  thing  handsome  in  his 
tent  except  his  Bible,  which  was  magnificent;  and 
amidst  wars  and  camps,  in  which  his  whole  life 
was  spent  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  no  day 
ever  passed,  not  even  though  a  battle  was  to  take 
place,,  without  hb  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture* 
This  book,  Sarah,  has  been  the  consolation  of 
prisoners  in  dungeons,  and  martyrs  at  the  stake^ 
and  shall  it  not  support  us  under  our  inferior 
trials  ?  "  Here  Dawson,  starting  up,  said,  *'  One 
of  the  worst  efiects  of  sickness  and  sorrow  is  -—they 
are  apt  to  make  one  selfish.  Talking  of  our  own 
concerns,  I  had  quite  forgot  that  I  have  not  been 
to  visit  Mrs.  Brown  since  break&st  Let  us  go 
and  see  how  she  is."  So  saying,  they  went  into 
the  adjoining  apartment. 

In  that  apartment  lodged  Mrs.  Brown,  a  widow 
gentlewoman,  who  had  seen  better  days,  but  who 
had  been  gradually  sinking  into  extreme  poverty, 
from  the  failure  of  a  tradesman  to  whom  dhe  had 
intrusted  her  small  fortune.  She  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  a  decent  house  of  her  own^  for 
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this  single  room.  At  first  she  bore  this  change  in 
her  circumstances  with  extreme  impatience.  Soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  poverty,  were  inde^  a  severe 
trial  to  one  always  accustomed  to  ease  and  plenty. 
Her  constant  repining  aggravated  her  sufferings ; 
but  the  kind  offices^  and  the  pious  conversation,  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  had  afforded  great  support 
and  comfort  to  her  dejected  mind.  Since  matters 
had  been  so  bad  with  these  poor  neighbours,  they 
had  agreed  to  make  one  fire  suffice  for  both  apart- 
ments, though  it  was  now  the  coldest  season  of 
the  year,  and  it  was  settled  that  it  should  be 
iighted  alternately  in  each  other's  room;  Mrs. 
Dawson  kindly  undertaking  the  little  cookery  for 
them  all.  This  worthy  couple  treated  this  afflicted 
woman  with  a  ddicacy  which  religion  only  could 
have  taught  them;  for  in  her  present  destitute 
situation,  they  never  forgot  that  she  had  been  their 
superior. 

Having  provided  her  with  what  poor  necessaries 
they  had  to  spare,  they  returned  to  their  own 
room,  and  sat  down  cheerfully  to  th^  scanty  din- 
ner of  potatoes  and  water,  but  not  till  they  had 
blessed  God  that  they  were  not  left  quite  destitute. 
While  James  was  sa3ring  grace  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  immediately  there 
entered,  self-introduced,  a  couple  of  smart-looking 
dashing  young  men.  They  had  overheard  at  the 
door  the  ^vout  ejaculation  of  Dawson,  and  when 
they  beheld  the  banquet  over  which  it  had  been 
pronounced,  they  burst  out  into  a  brutal  lai^h. 
*<  Are  these  the  delicacies  for  which  you  are  so 
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thankful  ?  **  said  one  of  the  strangers.  *^  We  are 
come  to  put  you  in  a*  way  of  getting  something 
worth  saying  <  thank  you'  for."  Dawson  was 
offended  at  this  profime  levity,  but  made  no 
reply. 

**  You  must  know,"  said  one  of  them,  <<  that 
this  gentleman  is  a  Delegate."  — <^  A  Delegate  i " 
said  Dawson,  '<  what  is  that  ?  From  what  govern- 
m^it,  from  what  constituted  authority,  what  body 
corporate,  what  bench  of  magistrates,  does  he 
come^  and  where  are  his  credentials?" 

<<  We  come,"  said  the  strangar,  ^  commissioned 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  world— -the  sove- 
reign majesty  of  the  people;  and  as  to  our  creden- 
tials, here  they  are;"  both  of  them  taking  out  o( 
their  loaded  pockets  resolutions,  speeches,  and  a 
number  of  petitions  for  signature.  ^'  Are  not 
these  authorities  high  enough  to  please  you,  Mr. 
Dawson  ?  "  said  the  spokesman,  —  ^'  vox  populi : 
you  know  Latin  enough  to  understimd  that,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

^'  I  neither  understand  your  Latin  nor  your 
£nglbh,"  said  Daws<Hi.  —  *^  Then  I  will  explain 
both  to  you,"  replied  the  stranger.  *^  You  must 
know,  th^i,  that  my  friend  and  I  are  beating  up  for 
recruits."  —  ^^  Recruits  1  I  thought  the  war  had 
been  ov^,"  said  Dawson,  with  much  simplicity.  — 
^<  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  wicked  war- 
fare," said  the  Delegate^  ^^  in  which  our  governors 
have  so  long  involved  this  bleeding  country ;  but 
we  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  a  plan  for  healing, 
all  her  wounds :  we  are  {hedged  to  dtffiise  to  al^ 
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Universal  plenty,  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Dawson,  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  sense, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  thinking  people.  You  have 
a  high  character,  and  great  influence  over  your 
neighbours  in  this  populous  district;  and  if,  as  I 
doubt  not,  you  are  a  true  patriot,  you  will  readily 
join  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  the  standard-bearers.  Scores, 
I  doubt  not,  will  follow  your  example.  Come, 
come,  Dawson,  I  will  pledge  myself  that  you  shan't 
be  thankful  for  potatoes  and  water  any  more. 
You  shall  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  may  de- 
pend on  a  fair  share  in  the  division  of  property 
which  is  about  to  take  place.  No  harm  will  hap- 
pen ;  we  shall  only  cross  over,  change  hands,  and 
figure  in, —  that's  all:  you  will  be  whisked  into 
affluence  in  a  twinkling,  without  knowing  or 
caring  hOw  you  came  by  it.  You  are  my  friend, 
countryman,  and  fellow-citizen ;  moreover,  you  are 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  reading,  and  may  expect 
to  rise  to  every  thing  if  you  will  join  us.  I  will 
take  care  to  secure  you  a  good  birth."  —  **  Sir," 
replied  Dawson,  ^'  you  are  pleased  to  say,  that  I 
am  a  man  of  reading.  I  did  in  my  youth  read  a 
stage  play,  which  was  taken  from  true  history, 
where  the  orator,  the  man  of  the  people,  used 
just  such  obsequious  complimentary  language  to 
the  mob  as  you  use  to  us.  Friends,  Romans, 
countrymen,  was  the  slang  employed  to  cajole  the 
populace,  whom  the  speaker  despised,  and  laughed 
at  in  his  sleeve.  All  this  fulsome  talk  the  mob 
swallowed  just  as  a  few  of  them  do  now,  and  were 
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weak  enough  to  believe^  that  the  man  who  was  so 
kind  and  condescending,  was  opening  the  door  to 
freedom  and  plenly,  when  they  were  the  very 
blessings  of  which  he  was  labouring  to  deprive 
them.  To  his  canting  speeches  he  added  croco- 
dile tears,  all  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  BamanSf 
coufUfymefif  and  fdUm-citizens ;  and  to  mock  them 
the  more  completely,  in  return  for  the  substantial 
benefits  of  which  he  was  robbing  them,  he  offered 
them  a  wUe  in  his  pleasure-grounds :  just  such  a 
take-in  as  your  o£fer  of  a  bit  of  land,  which  will 
never  be  yours  to  give,  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  be  a  miserable  exchange  for  all  we  must 
part  with."  Here  the  Delegate,  to  show  his  learn- 
ing, said,  '^'Tis  not  a  case  in  point*  Antony 
wanted  to  make  the  people  slaves;  we  want  to 
make  our  slaves  free."  Here  Dawson's  English 
blood  was  heated.  <^  Sir,"  replied  he,  ^'  'tis  true 
the  Roman  people  were  slaves,  but  the  patriot 
only  wanted  to  make  them  change  masters,  not  to 
set  them  free :  Britons  are  free  already,  and  you 
would  make  them  slaves.  No»  sir,  as  the  song 
says, 

**  *  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.*  ** 

The  orator  was  resolved  not  to  lose  his  point, 
by  losing  his  temper ;  and,  therefore,  began  again 
to  try  the  power  of  flattery  over  Dawson's  mind ; 
and  repeated,  that,  by  joining  them,  he  might 
expect  to  rise  to  public  notice.  '<  Sir,"  replied 
Dawson,  ^<  when  gentlemen  speak  kindly  to  the 
poor,  it  is  soothing  and  comfortable;  but  when 
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they  flatter  tbem,  and  set  them  above  themselves^ 
and  try  to  fill  them  with  high  conceits,  so  as  to 
make  them  discontented  with  their  lot  in  life,  it  is 
clear  they  have  some  design  upon  them,  some  bad 
end  to  answer.  This  should  lead  every  prudent 
man  to  look  about  him,  and  say,  How  can  these 
things  be  ?     Is  there  not  a  snake  in  the  grass  ?  " 

The  more  he  opposed,  the  more  desirous  were 
the  strangers  to  gain  him  over.  ^  Sir,"  sud  the 
Delegate,  '^  I  have  a  friendship  for  you ;  you 
speak  well,  though  on  the  wrong  side.  To  what 
advantage  would  your  talents  appear,  were  you  to 
exert  them  in  the  cause  of  the  people !  You  may 
advance  your  fortune.  You  can  speak  welL  Join 
our  meeting  next  week.  I  will  hire  a  handsome 
coat  for  you  for  the  day,  as  you  seem  a  little  out 
At  elbows.  Without  flattery,  when  you  are  well 
dressed,  I  know  few  men  who  will  make  a  better 
figure.  The  pawnbroker,  at  the  three  blue  balls, 
is  my  friend,  and  often  obliges  me,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  with  the  loan  of  a  hat  or  a  coat,  without 
fee  or  reward,  when  I  want  to  dress  out  a  man  of 
a  good  figure,  like  you,  but  to  whom  Fortune 
denies  her  favours." 

**  I  know  of  no  such  power  as  Fortune,"  said 
Dawson.  *'  I  suppose  you  mean  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  Author  and  Giver  of  every  good  gift." 

"  Stufi*!  stuff!"  replied  the  stranger.  That 
nonsense  is  done  away  now.  We  aU  believe  and 
act  as  seemeth  good  in  our  own  eyes.  Can  you 
really  believe,  that  if  there  were  such  a  being  as 
him  on  whom  you  profess  to  depend,  he  would 
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sufier  such  a  worthy  man  as  you  to  want  bread  ? 
You  have  been  led  by  priestcraft  long  enough. 
Men's  eyes  are  now  opened.  Paine,  Cobbett, 
and  Spence,  and  those  other  great  enlighteners  of 
the  human  mind,  whose  writings  I  shall  leave  with 
you  (taking  a  fresh  bundle  out  of  his  pocket),  have 
clearly  exposed  the  folly  of  the  old  school  and  the 
old  book  there  (pointing  to  the  Bible),  which 
have  kept  so  many  noble  minds  in  the  trammels 
of  superstition  for  ages."  Here  Sarah,  who  had 
never  spoken  a  word,  quietly  took  up  the  Bible, 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  dropt  on  it  a  silent 
tear  of  love  and  reverence. 

**  Sir,"  said  Dawson,  **  I  shall  carefully  avoid 
entering  on  any  religious  disputes  with  you,  be- 
cause I  should  despair  of  opening  your  eyes ;  but 
I  will  this  night  earnestly  pray  God  to  con- 
vince you  of  your  sin  and  danger.  Though  I 
can  bear  any  ill  language  offered  to  myself,  I  can- 
not brodL  an  insult  on  my  Maker  and  my  Re- 
deemer; I  cannot  listen  to  pro&neness  towards 
my  God,  with  the  same  temper  that  I  can  encoun- 
ter reproach  and  ridicule  on  myself;  and,  as  ^e 
are  not  likely  to  convince  each  other,  we  will,  if 
you  please^  drop  the  conversation." 

"  CMi  I "  returned  the  Delegate,  "  you  are  afraid, 
you  begin  to  feel  the  weakness  of  your  own  cause, 
and  the  strength  of  mine."  — "  No,  sir,"  said 
Dawson,  *^  I  feel  the  strength  of  my  cause  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  so  weak  an  advocate  as  my- 
self. Besides,  you  know  who  has  commanded  us 
not  to  throw  pearls  hefore  smneP  —  "  Now  it  ifi 
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out,"  said  the  other;  ^^  you  mean  that  turn-coat 
patriot,  who  called  the  people  the  swinish  trndti* 
iude"  Dawson,  quite  shocked  at  his  ignorance, 
answered,  ^' No,  sir:  the  words  were > uttered  by 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  and  he  applied  them 
not  to  the  populace,  of  whom  his  followers  chiefly 
consisted,  and  for  whom  he  had  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, but  to  the  profane,  the  scoiFer,  and  the 
infidel.  Unbelief,  sir,  is  the  mother  of  pride,  and 
disobedience  and  rebellion  the  ofispring." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Delegate,  "  we  won't 
quarrel  about  trifles.  These  are  matters  of  in- 
ferior consideration.  You  may  believe  in  your 
own  way,  provided  you  will  act  in  ours.  Will 
you,  or  will  you  not,  bring  a  posse  of  your  friends 
to  our  meeting  next  Monday?  Let  me  know 
which  of  the  gentlemen  want  coats  or  hats,  and  I 
will  take  care  they  shall  be  well  fitted." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Dawson,  "  I  will  cut  the  matter 
short.  He  who  is  devoted  to  his  Grod,  will  be 
faithful  to  his  king.  Did  you  never  observe  ?  — 
you  must  have  observed,  had  you  ever  looked  into 
the  Bible,  how  beautifully  the  religious,  the  loyal, 
and  the  social  duties  are  entwined  as  it  were  one 
within  another,  so  that  you  cannot  tear  them  apart 
without  violence.  *  Fear  God,  love  the  brother- 
hood, honour  the  king.'  Here  is  a  summary  of 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  citizen.  No  one  will 
keep  either  of  these  commands  in  perfection  who 
does  not  keep  all." 

"  All  this,"  cried  the  orator,  "  was  very  well 
once  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  error.     But  it 
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is  all  done  away  now ;  the  lower  classes  think  and 
read,  and  their  understandings  are  opened."  •—  **  No^ 
sir,"  replied  Dawson,  <*  all  this  is  not  done  away, 
nor  will  it  be  done  away  while  a  gracious  and 
long-su£fering  God,  notwithstanding  all  our  sins 
and  provocations,  is  pleased  to  continue  to  us  that 
SiJ^bath  which  he  at  first  mercifully  instituted. 
It  will  not  be  done  away  while  we  have  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  public  instructors,  who,  I  trus^ 
will  labour  on  that  Sabbath  to  counteract  all 
the  mischiefs  which  your  party  are  propagating 
throughout  the  week*  Working  men  do,  as  you 
observe,  read,  and  though  a  few  of  them  are 
drawn  in,  to  read  those  pernicious  tracts  and 
papers  which  your  gentry  are  cramming  down 
their  throats ;  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
national  and  other  institutions  for  general  educa- 
tion, and  on  those  excellent  societies  which  place 
the  Bible  within  every  one's  reach,  I  agree  with 
you,  that  the  general  understanding  is  improving, 
and  that  our  beloved  Ring's  pious  wish  will,  I 
hope,  soon  be  fulfilled,  that  every  man  in  England 
may  be  able  to  read  his  Bible." 

Delegate.  Oh,  oh  1  You  are  one  of  the  saints, 
I  find. 

Dcewson*  No,  sir;  I  am  one  of  the  sinners;  for 
I  am  a  human  creature,  of  course  corrupt  But  I 
do  not,  I  trust,  willingly  commit  any  known  sin ; 
now  rebellion  is  a  known  sin. 

"  Well,  Dawson,"  said  the  orator,  "  I  have 
done  with  you.  I  was  mistaken  in  your  character. 
You  are  a  low-minded  fellow,  in  love  with  igno? 
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ranee,  hugging  your  chains,  and  deserving  of  the 
poverty,  from  which  you  wiU  not  assist  to  extricate 
yourself  and  your  country.  You  will  soon  sing  an- 
other note.  Your  potatoes  cannot  last  for  ever.'' 
—  Sir,"  replied  Dawson,  "  they  are  already  ex- 
hausted. You  see  there  the  end  of  our  stock.  But  I 
remember  an  old  sajring  of  a  good  writer,  which  is 
not  the  less  true  for  being  quaintly  expressed,  — 
that  maris  extremity  is  GocPs  qpporiimity.  He 
who  feeds  the  ravens  will  not  su£fer  us  to  perish 
for  want :  but  though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in 
him.'' 

**  Well,"  said  the  orator,  "  if  you  prefer  beg- 
gary to  affluence,  obscurity  to  fame,  and  no  bread 
at  all  to  a  quartern  loaf  for  three-pence,  we  must 
leave  you  to  perish  on  your  own  dunghill.  I 
would  have  restored  your  health,  and  made  your 
fortune,  —  that's  all."  —  "  Sir,"  replied  Dawson, 
<^  I  once  read,  in  the  Spectator,  I  think,  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  long  ill,  and  despaired  of  his 
own  recovery :  one  of  those  quacks,  with  which  that 
age  abounded,  who  professed  the  magic  art,  offered 
the  patient  to  make  a  perfect  cure  of  him,  if  he 
would  put  himself  into  his  hands.  '  Sir,'  replied 
the  gentleman,  '  I  had  rather  suffer  by  the  hand 
of  God  than  be  cured  by  the  hand  of  the  devil : '  — 
I  leave  yoa  to  make  the  application*" 

"  You  haye  one  comfort,  however,"  said  the 
stranger,  *^  diough  your  food  fails,  your  beverage 
is  likely  to  hcid  out.  If  the  rain  continues  as  it 
has  done  the  last  ten  months  you  wofi't  want 
drink."  — • "  Sir,"  said  Dawson,  "  the  bad  weather, 
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like  our  other  trials,  is  of  God's  sending.  The 
use  you  have  made  of  these  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  ascribing  them  to  causes  not  only 
absurd  but  impossible,  has  been  one  of  your 
grand  instruments  for  unsettling  the  feith  and  dis^ 
turbing  the  peace  of  weak  minds,  and  will  sooner 
or  later  bring  down  its  punishment  on  the  head  of 
the  inventors/'  — "  You  are  an  incorrigible  fel- 
low,'' said  the  Del^^,  ^^  and  so  we  will  leav^ 
you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  luxuries;  and  be 
sure  don't  forget  to  say  grace  after  meatj^  laying  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  word  meat.  With  this 
cruel  soofFhe  went  away,  just  staying,  however,  to 
hear  Dawson  say,  —  '<  That  I  shall  not  forget  to 
do,  though  nothing  but  the  water  was  left  me." 

During  this  long  altercation  the  potatoes  had 
ceased  to  smoke.  This  was  the  day  for  the  fire 
to  be  in  Mrs.  Brown's  room,  and  while  Sarah 
warmed  them,  Dawson  related  to  the  poor  lady  all 
ihat  had  passed. 

About  an  hour  after  the  strangers  had  taken 
leave,  another  knocking  at  the  door  was  heardb 
Chi  opening  it,  what  was  his  joy  to  see  bis  own 
excellent  minister*  This  good  man  had  missed 
Daws(»i  at  church  the  last  two  or  three  Sundays. 
On  any  absence  of  this  sort  it  was  his  custom  to 
call  and  enquire  the  cause;  but  he  had  now  an 
additional  reason.  He  was  accompanied  by  an- 
other of  those  benevolent  gentlemen,  who  are 
giving  not  only  their  money,  but  what  is  to  them 
of  for  more  value,  their  time,  in  searching  into  the 
distresses  of  the  Spital-fidds'  weavers,  and,  like 
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their  good  angels,  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
exploring  and  relieving  misery. 

It  happened,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  Dawson's 
day  to  have  no  fire.  The  gentleman  cast  an  eye 
on  the  empty  grate  and  sighed,  but  spoke  not  As 
for  Dawson,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  reverend  friend 
filled  his  whole  mind.  The  gentleman  said,  ^^  We 
feared  you  were  in  distress,  and  are  come  to  assist 
you.**  —  "  Oh  !  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dawson ;  "  I 
am  indeed  distressed,  but  the  greatest  distress  is  in 
the  next  room.  I  was  not  bred  to  great  things, 
and  of  course  do  not  feel  so  keenly  the  pressure  of 
want  as  those  who  are  iallen  from  affluence ;  as  is 
the  unhappy  case  of  this  lady.  Mr.  G  ■■  -,  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  in  whose  hands  her  fortune 
was  placed,  is  becomea  bankrupt.  If  you  please 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her."  So  saying,  he 
opened  the  door*  They  were  afiected  at  the 
$habby  gentility  which  the  room  displayed.  They 
addressed  her  in  the  most  kind  and  soothing  lan- 
guage«  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been  used  to  talk 
pf  nothing  but  her  pains  and  her  wants,  so  that 
she  had  driven  from  her  bedside  her  few  friends, 
now  uttered  no  complaints,  but  spent  what  litde 
strength  she  had  in  praising  her  God,  and  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dawson.  ^^  His 
wife,"  said  she,  ^^  made  her  last  bit  of  tea  for  me 
this  n^oming,  but  would  not  touch  a  drop  herself. 
To  this  good  man  I  owe,  under  God,  not  only  my 
patience  under  the  sufierings  of  this  life,  but  my 
hope  of  happiness  in  a  better.  His  uniform  ex- 
ample, his  submission  under  the  severest  trials, 
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have  been  to  me  a  living  sermon  I  He  has  proved 
to  me  that  religon  is  a  reality.  When  I  was  in 
prosperity,  sir,  I  did  not  think  of  these  things.  I 
sometimes  went  to  church,  and  then  I  thought  all 
was  done;  but  the  world  had  fast  hold  of  my 
heart.  Mr.  Dawson  reads  the  Bible  to  me  every 
morning,  and  then  shows  me  by  his  conduct 
through  the  day,  that  he  believes  in  it,  that  he  acts 
upon  it,  that  it  has  made  him  wise  unto  salvation.^ 
Poor  Dawson  could  not  stand  this,  but  had  slunk 
into  his  own  room. 

The  gentlemen  then  gave  her  a  liberal  present^ 
which  she  desired  might  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  Dawson,  who  she  knew  would  lay  it  out  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  then  went  into  Dawson's 
room  after  she  had  told  them  of  his  extreme  dis* 
tress*  He  had  b^n  contriving  to  make  a  little 
blaze  in  the  chimney,  by  a  few  sticks  he  had 
hoarded,  and  the  gentlemen  sat  down.  *^  Mr* 
Dawson,"  sidd  the  unknown  gentleman,  ^'  you 
must  allow  me  to  reprove  you  for  not  letting  us 
know  how  much  you  were  distressed.  We  should 
have  paid  immediate  attention  to  any  afBicted 
fellow-creature,  but  a  man  of  your  character  we 
certainly  should  not  have  neglected." 

^^  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dawson: 
*^  feeling  myself  now  able  to  walk,  I  did  propose 

to  wait  on  die  Rev.  Mr. to-morrow ;  but  for 

near  three  weeks  I  have  not  been  able  to  stir  for 
the  rheumatism."  —  "  And  have  you  been  sufiering 
so  long,"  said  the  lay-gentleman,  ^^  without  know- 
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ing  what  we  havii  been  doing  ?  "  —  ^^  I  know  no- 
thing, sir/'  replied  he,  ^^  but  that  I  heard  the 
gentlemen  talked  of  raising  a  subscription  to 
relieve  the  most  distressed."  —  "  Tdlked^^  said  the 
gentleman,  ^^  why  it  is  dcme :  we  have  gone  from 
house  to  house  among  the  rich  to  raise  money,  and 
among  the  poor  to  distribute  it.  We  have  col- 
lected a  large  sum,  and  divided  the  neighbour- 
hood into  districts,  which  different  gentlemen 
superintend.  We  attribute  the  general  patience 
and  subordination  of  our  people  to  the  religious 
instruction  which  so  many  of  them  attend."  — 
Dawson  broke  out  in  thanks  to  God,  and  to  hb 
benefactors,  that  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures 
had  been  so  mercifully  relieved.  The  gentleman, 
with  that  humility  which  ever  accompanies  true 
piety,  disclaimed  the  praise  so  justly  his  due^  by 
saying>  that  the  distressed  had  found  friends  and 
benefactors  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  After 
leaving  a  small  present  relief  they  departed. 

This  was  a  day  of  events.  After  sitting  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Brown,  they  were  sum* 
moned  back  to  their  own  room  by  a  slight  noise. 
A  lad  was  placing  on  the 'table  a  large  dish  with  a 
cover,  and,  before  they  had  time  to  ask  any  ques- 
tionsy  be  stepped  to  the  door  and  brought  in  a  pot 
of  porter ;  then  uncovered  the  dish^  which  con- 
tained a  large  smoking  beef-steak.  All  this,  which 
seemed  to  c6me  by  magic,  really  came  from  the 
cook's  shc^  next  docnr,  sent  by  the  two  gentlemen. 
Speechless,  they  carried  all  into  Mrs.  Brown's 
chamber. 
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Reader !  if  a  heart  of  flesh  makes  a  part  of  thy 

anatomy ;  if  impiety  and  jacobinism  have  not  turned 

that  heart  to  stone,  thou  wouldst  have  had  its  best 

feelings  excited,  hadst  thou  beheld  this  plentiful 

supper,  cheerfully  devoured  by  this  little  grateful 

party.     Still  more,  if  that  heart  of  thine  is  alive 

to  the  overflowing  thankfulness  of  pious  Christians, 

for  unexpected  mercies,  would  that  heart  have 

rejoiced  to  unite  in  their  devotions  before  they 

retired  to  rest.    It  would  have  touched  thy  inmost 

soul  to  hear  Dawson  read  the  103d  Psalm.     He 

then  read  the  145th;  but  when  he  came  to  those 

two  verses,  ^^  the  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall» 

and  lifteth  up  all  those  that  are  down,"-** and 

again,  ^^  the  Lord  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 

that  fear  him,  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will 

help  them,"  —  his  voice  faltered,  and  be  could 

scarcely  articulate.     He  then  prayed  that  ^^  the 

hearts  of  the  disobedient  might  be  turned  to  the 

wisdom  of  the  just."     But  did  he  caU  down  fire 

from  heaven  on  those  ^^  unreasonable  and  wicked 

men,"  when  he  prayed  that  their  evil  designs  might 

be  frustrated?    No;  he  kept  his  promise,  in  im'>- 

ploring  God  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  Delegate 

and  his  friend,  that  they  might  not  be  hardened 

through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  but  that  th^ 

might  rqpent,  before  repentance  was  too  late^   He 

concluded  with  a  fervent  petition  for  his  country, 

for  the  church  and  the  state,  and  prayed  that  no 

weapon  formed  against  them  might  prosper ;  —  a 

"petition  which^  at  this  critical  time^  the  writer  of 

this  little  history  humbly  recommends  to  all  the  readers 

ofit. 
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Next  morning  they  found  on  their  table  a  little 
provision  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  soon  after  arrived  a 
supply  of  coals.  A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the 
gentlemen  called  again ;  he  then  told  them  he  had 
taken  down  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  hands 
Mrs.  Brown's  money  was  when  he  failed.  He  had 
waited  on  the  assignees,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  learn  that,  though  the  pressure  of  the  times 
had  produced  a  temporary  distress,  yet  Mr-  G 
had  satisfied  his  creditors  that  he  should  imme- 
diately pay  fiflieen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and, 
probably,  before  the  year  was  out,  the  whole  de- 
mand. Of  course,  Mrs.  Brown's  dividend  would 
be  forthcoming.  ^^  Then,"  exclaimed  she,  ^^  Mr, 
Dawson,  your  quarter's  rent,  that  sits  so  heavy  at 
your  heart,  shall  be  discharged  the  first  thing. 
No  thanks,  I  insist ;  for  may  you  not  say  to  me, 
as  St.  Paul  did  to  Philemon,  ^  Thou  owest  unto  me 
even  thine  own  self?'"  The  gentleman  then  in- 
formed them,  that  he  had  engaged  a  warehouse 
to  employ  Sarah  in  plain  work,  and  assmred  Daw- 
son that  he  should  have  regular  assistance  till  his 
health  was  restored.  He  even  gave  him  hope  that 
trade  would  soon  revive,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
long  without  employment.  Dawson,  with  tears  of 
gratitude,  could  only  repeat  his  favourite  adage, 
that  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity. 
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THE 

VALLEY  OF  TEARS ; 

OE, 

BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 

A   VISION. 


Once  upon  a  time  raethought  I  set  out  upoti  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I  tra- 
velled appeared  to  be  a  dark  valley,  which  was 
called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained  this 
name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sorrowful 
adventures  which  poor  passengers  commonly  meet 
with  in  their  journey  through  it,  but  also  because 
most  of  these  travellers  entered  it  weeping  and 
crying,  and  Idfl  it  in  very  great  pain  and  anguish; 
This  vast  valley  was  ftiU  of  people  of  all  colouri^ 
ages,  sizes,  and  descriptions :  but  whether  whiter 
or  black,  or  tawney,  all  were  travelling  the  same 
road,  or  rather  they  were  taking  different  little 
paths  which  all  led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  back,  which  he  was  destined  to  carry  through 
the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he  should  arrive, 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at  his  journey's  end. 
These  burthens  would  in  general  have  made  the 
pilgrimage  quite  intolerable,  had  not  the  Lord  of 
the  Valley,  out  of  his  great  compassion  for  these 
poor  pilgrims,  provided,  among  other  things,  the 
following  means  for  their  relief:  — 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley, there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of  gold, 
the  following  words  :  — 

BEAR   Y£   ONE    ANOTHER'S   BURTHENS. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the  tra- 
vellers hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read  this 
inscription;  and  others,  though  they  had  once 
read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it*  A 
third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for  other 
people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  themselves. 
They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  which  by  this  injunction  others  were 
bound  to  o£Per  them,  but  seldom  considered  that 
the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that  reciprocal 
wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed  the  strong 
cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short,  I  saw  that 
too  many  of  those  people  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own,  and  that 
there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take  upon  them 
those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make  his  own 
load  as  light  and  his  own  journey  as  pleasant 
as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  once  casting  a 
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thought  on  a  poor  overloaded  neighbour.  Here^ 
however,  I  have  to  make  a  rather  singular  remark^ 
by  which  I  shall  plainly  show  the  folly  of  these 
selfish  people*  It  was  so  ordered  and  eontrived 
by  the  Lord  of  this  Valley,  that  if  any  one  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  lighten  a  neighbour's  burthen,  in 
fact  he  never  &iled  to  find  that  he  at  that  moment 
also  lightened  his  own.  Besides,  the  benefit  of 
helping  each  other,  was  as  mutual  as  the  obligar 
tion.  If  a  man  helped  his  neighbour,  it  commonly 
happened  that  some  other  neighbour  came  by-and- 
bye,  and  helped  him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  what  we  call  independence  in  the 
whole  Valley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  how- 
ever stout  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance;  for  so  the  Lord  of  the  Valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these  poor 
way-fiuring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on,  like  so 
many  ticket-porters,  with  burthens  of  various  kinds 
on  their  backs ;  of  which  some  were  heavier,  and 
some  were  lighter;  but,  from  a  burthen  of  one 
kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller  was  entirely  free. 
There  might  be  some  difierence  in  the  degree,  and 
some  distinction  in  the  nature,  but  exemption  there 
was  none. 

THE   WIDOW. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  burthen 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  afiectionate  husband, 
moved  heavily  on,  and  would  have  been  bowed 
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down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  her  surviving 
children  with  great  alacrity  stepped  forward  and 
supported  her.  Their  kindness,  after  a  while,  so 
much  lightened  the  load  which  threatened  at  first 
to  be  intolerable,  that  she  even  went  on  her  way 
with  cheerfulness,  and  more  than  repaid  their  help, 
by  applying  the  strength  she  derived  from  it  to 
their  future  assistance. 

THE    HUSBAND. 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every  mo- 
ment to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped  into  his  pack, 
and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  articles: 
there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness,  debt,  and, 
what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part,  undutiful 
children.  I  was  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  got 
on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till  I  spied  his  wife,  a 
kind;  meek  Christian  woman,  who  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  assist  him.  She  quietly  got  behind, 
gently  laid  her  shoulder  to  the  burthen,  and  car- 
ried a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  than  appeared 
to  me  when  I  was  at  a  distance.  It  was  not  the 
smallest  part  of  the  benefit,  that  she  was  anxious 
to  conceal  it.  She  not  only  sustained  him  by  her 
strength,  but  cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She 
told  him,  that  ^^  through  much  tribulation  we  must 
enter  into  rest; "  that  ^^  he  that  overcometh  shall 
inherit  all  things."  In  short,  she  so  supported  his 
fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  ^^  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  was  set  before  him." 
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THE   KIND   NEIGHBOUR. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were  packed 
sickness  and  want,  with  numberless  other  of  those 
raw  materials,  out  of  which  human  misery  is  worked 
up.  She  was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  have  got 
on  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance 
of  another  woman  almost  as  poor  as  herself,  who» 
though  she  had  no  light  burthen  of  her  own, 
cheerfully  lent  an  helping  hand  to  a  fellow-tra- 
veller who  was  still  more  heavily  laden.  This 
friend  had  indeed  little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the 
very  voice  of  kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary. 
And  r  riemarked  in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as 
the  manner  of  helping,  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rough,  clumsy  way  of  assbt- 
ing  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it  might  be 
of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the  traveller,  to 
add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to  lighten ;  while 
I  observed  in  others  that  so  cheap  a  kindness  as  a 
mild  word,  or  even  an  a£Pectionate  look,  made  a 
poor  burthened  wretch  move  on  cheerily.  The 
bare  feeling  that  some  human  being  cared  for  him 
seemed  to  lighten  the  load.  —  But  to  return  to 
this  kind  neighbour.  She  had  a  little  old  book  in 
her  hand,  the  covers  of  which  were  torn  out  by 
much  use.  When  she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready 
to  faint,  she  would  read  her  a  few  words  put  of 
this  book,  such  as  the  following:  —  ^^  Blessed: are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven."  — "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted."  —  "I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  —  "  For  our  light  ajBSiction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
These  quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour,  by 
thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufferer  to 
the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped  to  enable 
her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this,  more  effects 
ually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and  silver  to  bestow 
on  her. 

THE   CLERGYMAN. 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a 
distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he  was 
totally  unably  to  bear,  was  suddenly  relieved  by  a 
charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and  took  all  the 
sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoulders  as  her  part 
of  the  load.  The  burthen  of  the  parish  thus 
divided  became  tolerable.  The  minister,  being  no 
longer  bowed  down  by  the  temporal  distresses  of 
his  people,  applied  himself  cheerfully  to  his  own 
part  of  the  weight.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  those  two  persons,  neither  of  them  very  strong, 
or  rich,  or  healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  to- 
gether, were  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole 
parish ;  though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have 
sunk  under  the  attempt.  And  I  remember  one 
great  grief  I  felt  during  my  whole  journey  was, 
diat  I  did  not  see  more  of  this  union  and  concur- 
ring kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
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which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so  easily 
divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that  of  all 
the  laws  of  the  Valley  there  was  not  one  more 
frequently  broken  than  the  law  of  kindness, 

THE    NEGROES. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  women, 
and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number:  these  groaned,  and  toiled,  and  sweated, 
and  bled  under  &r  heavier  loads  than  I  had  yet 
seen.  But  for  awhile  no  man  helped  them:  at 
length  a  few  white  travellers  were  touched  with 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those  millions,  and  very 
heartily  did  they  put  their  hands  to  the  burthens. 
One  heroic  genius  gave  an  impulse  to  the  whole. 
He  first  conceived  the  project  of  their  deliverance ; 
he  guided  the  counsels,  directed  the  movements, 
sustained  the  opposition,  and  stood  in  the  fore 
front  of  this  hard-fought  battle.  He  and  his  friends 
never  lost  sight  of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches : 
though  often  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplished ; 
and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  helpers  in- 
creased every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable  hope  that 
before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the  valley,  the 
whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen,  and  the 
loads  would  be  effectually  lightened.  At  length 
the  triumph  was  complete,  and  this  darkest  stain 
on  the  British  character  wiped  out. 

Among  the  travellers  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
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that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled  uhde 
their  burthens  only  made  them  so  much  the  hea- 
vier, for  their  shoulders  became  extremely  galled 
by  those  vain  and  ineffectual  struggles.    The  load, 
if  borne  patiently,  would  in  the  end  have  turned 
even  to  the  advantage  of  the  bearers,  for  so  the 
Lord  of  the  Valley  had  kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to 
these  grumblers,  they  had  all  the  smart,  and  none 
of  the  benefit;  they  had  the  present  suffering, 
without  the  future  reward.     But  the  thing  which 
made  all  these  burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was, 
that  in  every  one,  without  exception,  there  was  a 
certain  inner  packet^  which  most  of  the  travellers 
took  pains  to  conceal,  and  kept  carefiiUy  wrapped 
up ;  and  while  they  were  forward  enough  to  com- 
plain of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said 
a  word  about  this;  though,  in  truth,  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  secret  packet  which  served 
to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intolerable.     In 
spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived  to  get  a  peep 
at  it.     I  found  in  each  that  this  packet  had  the 
same  labe^:  the  word  sxn  was  written  on  all  as  a 
general  title,  and  in  ink  so  black  that  they  could 
not  wash  it  out.     I  observed  that  most  of  them 
took  no  small  pains  to  hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of 
the  load,  but  the  label.     If  any  kind  friend  who 
assisted  these  people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did 
but  so  much  as  hint  at  the  secret  packet^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  whose  secret 
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packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  size,  who 
most  stoutly  denied  they  bad  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure  that  some  who  had  long 
laboured  and  prayed  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this 
ifttoard  packet^  at  length  found  it  much  diminbhed ; 
and  that  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the 
lighter  the  other  parts  of  their  burthens  gradually 
became. 

And  now  there  appeared  suddenly,  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  burthens  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  nature.     While  these  poor  tra- 
vellers were  beginning  to  pluck  up  their  spirits, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  the  close  of  a  long  war, 
which  had  unavoidably  increased  their  load,  the 
old  burdens  were  suddenly  enlarged,  and  innu- 
merable fresh  ones  appeared.     It  made  one's  very 
heart  ache  to  see  so  many  travellers,  lately  so  light- 
hearted,  who,  though  they  had  burthens,  scarcely 
felt  them,  now  sinking  almost  prostrate ;  poverty, 
in  all  its  forms,  now  bowing  down  to  the  earth, 
not  only  the  sick,  and  the  idle,  and  the  depraved, 
but  the  industrious,  the  young,  and  the  healthy. 
But  was  there  no  helping  hand  left,  no  compas- 
sionate friend  to  be  found  ?  or  did  the  prosperous, 
like  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  pass  by  on  the  other 
side  ?     No ;  the  good  Samaritan  himself.  He  who 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity.  He 
who  in  all  our  afflictions  is  himself  afflicted,  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  affluent  in  favour  of  their  more 
heavy-laden  brethren.    But  though  God  is  always 
better  to  us  than  our  fears,  it  most  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  kind  helpers  themselves  were 
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more  heavily  burthened  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  You  would  have  thought  that  so  many 
suffered,  there  would  be  none  to  assist :  but  this 
was  not  the  case. 

There  was  now  nothing  but  bustle  in  the  Valley. 
All  were  touched  as  with  one  common  feeling.  If 
there  was  much  misery,  there  was  much  mercy 
also.  Oh  !  it  was  a  sight  to  melt  the  hardest  heart 
to  see  one  common  sentiment  of  brotherhood  and 
Christian  charity  influence  all  the  superior  in- 
habitants of  the  Valley.  All  was  activity.  Here 
you  might  see  princes,  and  nobles,  and  merchants, 
in  a  country  ^^  whose  merchants  are  princes,"  all 
contriving  to  make  those  burthens  supportable 
which  they  could  not  wholly  remove.  There  you 
might  see  individuals  pressing  to  cheer  individuals, 
societies  to  relieve  societies,  beautiful  ladies  put* 
ting  their  hands  to  lighten  the  load  of  mothers, 
and  even  children  helping  children.  I  saw  that  all 
this  kindness  gave  consolation  to  every  feeling  and 
grateful  heart,  and  Hope  once  more  shed  a  ray  of 
peace  through  the  Valley. 

But,  alas !  a  dark  cloud  now  began  to  spread 
over  the  whole  Valley,  and  to  overcast  the  bright- 
ening prospect.  It  was  not  of  God's  sending;  for 
though  nothing  happens  without  his  permission, 
many  things  happen  to  oppose  his  will.  The  real 
burthens  of  these  poor  travellers  were  now  griev- 
ously aggravated  by  imaginary  ones.  Artful  men 
were  upon  the  watch  how  they  could  turn  the 
actual  sufierings  of  the  travellers  to  their  own 
account.     They  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
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load  on  their  backs  might  be  swelled  out  to  any 
size,  by  a  material  of  no  weight  in  itself,  but  which, 
by  cunning  heads  practising  on  weak  ones,  might 
be  made  to  feel  as  if  it  were  a  heavier  weight  than 
all  their  real  hardships. 

Their  old  tumours  then  were  swelled  out,  and 
new  ones  raised  by  certain  papers  and  little  books, 
which  had  the  power  over  many  silly  travellers  to 
infuse  into  them  more  pain  and  repining  than  all 
their  solid  sufferings.  These  papers  purported 
that  the  present  visitations  of  the  Valley  were  not 
sent  by  God,  but  were  the  invention  of  their 
rulers.  They  told  them  that  the  sure  way  to  get 
rid  of  all  their  burthens  was  to  get  rid  of  their 
governors,  both  in  heaven  and  earth;  that  every 
one  of  these  poor  men  ought  to  be  his  own  provi- 
dence, his  own  law-giver ;  in  short,  that  misrule 
and  confusion  (which  they  took  care  to  call  by 
other  names)  would  make  them  all  free,  rich,  and 
happy  at  once. 

Now  these  hollow-hearted  men  had  every  one  of 
them  a  very  large  secret  packet^  which  they  took 
special  care  to  conceal  by  covering  them  with  a 
large  and  very  thick  cloak.  They  thronged  about 
some  of  the  more  ignorant  and  heavy-laden,  with 
the  most  fawning  expressions  of  affection,  and  the 
most  deceitful  promises  of  certain  help ;  nay,  they 
were  so  absurd  that  they  promised  to  take  off  their 
whole  burthens  which  their  ancestors  had  carried 
from  the  days  of  Adam.  They  then  thrust  a  list 
of  their  imaginary  troubles  into  their  bundles. 
The  poor  dupes  received  them  gladly ;  but  what 
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is  very  remarkable,  the  less  there  was  in  them  the 
heavier  they  were  made  to  appear.  The  more 
extravagant  the  delusion,  the  more  easily  it  was 
swallowed ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  poor  fellows 
poking  with  eagerness  the  list  of  fancied  sorrows 
into  bags  that  really  seemed  before  full  of  real 
ones.  They  who  would  not  believe  that  a  better 
season  would  bring  more  bread,  were  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  promiser,  by 
some  hocus-pocus  art,  to  produce  it  at  once ;  they 
were  brought  to  believe  that  men,  who  had  no 
riches  of  their  own,  could  cause  a  shower  of  gold 
to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  poor,  and  that  with 
a  hey-'prestO'pass  every  thing  could  be  made  to 
change  hands  in  an  hour. 

I  remarked,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
number  of  the  deluded  was  comparatively  small ; 
that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  youths  who  were 
caught  by  novelty,  and  of  idle  men  who  were  fond 
of  a  mob  and  an  ale-house. 

But  it  rejoiced  me  to  see  that  the  generality 
even  of  the  heavy-laden  did  not  lose  their  under- 
standing with  their  prosperity  ;  that  whatever  they 
had  lost,  they  had  preserved  their  English  charac- 
ter, their  good  principles,  and  good  sense.  So 
the  small  party  stuck  by  the  Talkers  and  the 
Promisers  for  a  little  time,  and  the  great  majority 
by  the  Doers  and  the  Givers. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  as  it  had 
been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  out,  and  saying 
to  the  overburthened  travellers,  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  J  will 
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give  you  rest "  —  "  Cast  thy  burthen  upon  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee/'  Then  the  angel 
seemed  to  address  himself  in  a  tone  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  liberal  helpers  of  those  who  were  op- 
pressed with  their  load,  —  *^  Inasmuch  as  you  do 
it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  do  it  unto  me/' 
This  cheermg  approbation  seemed  to  add  to  the 
bounty,  as  well  as  to  puriiy  the  principles,  and 
elevate  the  motives  of  the  benefactors. 

The  heavenly  voice  then   seemed   to  address 
itself  to  all   the    travellers  of  every  rank  and 
description.      ^*  Ye  afflicted   pilgrims,   why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  you,  in  com- 
mon with  every  child  of  mortality,  are  doomed  to 
bear  through  this  Valley  of  Tears  ?    Know  ye  not, 
that  as  soon  as  you  have  escaped  out  of  this  Val- 
ley, the  whole  burthen  shall  at  once  drop  off  ?  But 
though  I  speak  to  aUy  this  shall  only  be  the  case 
of  those  who  by  watching  and  prayer  have,  by  the 
aid  of  Divine  grace,  subdued  the  secret  packet^  the 
burthen  of  sin;  who  have  looked  to  a  better  righte- 
ousness than  their  own  for  eternal  salvation.  Study 
then  the  word,  and  obey  the  will  of  the  Lord  of 
this  Valley.     Learn  from  his  own  teaching  how 
your  heaviest  burthens  may  now  be  lessened,  and 
how  they  shall  soon  be  removed  for  ever.     Be 
comforted.     Faith  and  Hope  can  cheer  you,  not 
only  through  this  Valley,  but  through  the  dark 
Valley  of  die   Shadow  of  Death.     The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  com- 
paratively short,  for  there  is  beyond  it  a  Land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ^ye  shall  hunger  no  more, 
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neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  stray  in 
green  pastures,  where  ye  shall  be  led  by  living 
waters,'  and  ^  God  himself  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  your  eyes/  " 
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PART  I. 
The  Visit. 

1M[r.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
meet  last  year  at  Weyhill-fidr.  They  were  glad 
to  see  each  other,  as  they  had  but  seldom  met  oF 
late;  Mr.  Bragwell  having  removed  some  years 
before  from  Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood,  to  a 
distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an  estate. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and  gra-* 
zier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what  worldly 
men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had  also 
been  a  man  of  great  industry ;  that  is,  he  had  paid 
a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his  own  interest. 
He  understood  business,  and  had  a  knack  of  turn- 
ing almost  every  thing  to  his  own  advantage^  He 
had  that  sort  of  sense  which  good  men  call  cun- 
ning, and  knaves  call  wisdom.  He  was  too  pru- 
dent ever  to  do  any  thing  so  wrong  that  the  law 
could  take  hold  of  him;  yet  he  was  not  over 
scrupulous  about  the  morality  of  an  action,  when 
the  prospect  of  enriching  himself  by  it  was  very 
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greal^  and  the  chance  of  hurting  his  character  was 
small.  The  com  he  sent  home  to  his  customers 
was  not  always  quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had 
produced  at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  sqme  capiiti^  l^np^h  in  th^  horses  he  sold 
at  fair.  He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the  petty 
frauds  of  cheating  in  weights  and  measures ;  for 
he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ;  but  he  valued 
himself  on  his  skill  in  making  a  bargain,  and 
fancied  it  showed  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  take  advantage  oC  the  ignorance  of  a 
dealer. 

It  was  his  constant  rule  to  undervalue  every 
thing  he  was  abput  to  buy,  and  to  overvalue  every 
thing  he  was  about  to  sell  ;^  but  as  he  seldom  lost 
sight  of  his  discretion^  he  avoided  everjf  thing  that 
was  ve^ry  shameful;  so  that  he  was  considered 
merely  as  a  hard  deajier,  and  a  keen  hand  at  a^ 
bargain.  Now  and  then,  when  he  had  been,  caught 
in  pushing  his  own  advantage  too  far,  he  ccHitrived 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  turning  the  whole  into 
a  jest,  saying  it  was  a  good  take  in,  a  lar^  J^^^^, 
and  that  he  had  only  a  mind  to  divert  himself  with 
the  folly  of  his  nejghbpur,  wh^  (;oukjL  be  sq  easily, 
imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell^  however^  in  his  way,  set  a  high 
value  on  char^ctec :  nol^  indeed,  that  be  had  a  right, 
sense  of  its  wprthi ;  he  did  not  consider  reputation, 
as  desirable  be,cau|;e  it  increa|;es  in^uence,  and  for 
that  reason,  strengthens  the  hands  of  a  good  man, 
and  enlarges  his  sphere  of  us^lnes3 :  bvit  he  made 
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the  advantage  of  reputation,  as  well  as  of  every 
dther  good,  centre  in  himself.  Had  he  observed 
a  strict  attention  to  principle,  he  feared  he  should 
not  have  got  on  so  fasi  in  the  world  as  those  do 
who  consult  expe(£ency  rather  than  probity:  while^ 
without  a  certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew 
also  that  he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which 
put  other  men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as 
much  on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who 
thought  all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  his 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  &vourite  maxim ;  namely, 
that  a  man's  success  in  life  was  a  sure  proof  of  his 
wisdom ;  and  that  all  failure  and  misfortune  was 
the  consequence  of  a  man's  own  folly.  As  this 
opinion  was  first  taken  up  by  him  from  vanity  and 
ignorance,  so  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  by 
his  own  proi^erity.  He  saw  that  he  himself  had 
succeeded  greatly  without  either  money  or  edu^ 
cation  to  begin  with;  and  he,  th^efore,  now  de- 
stpised  every  man,  however  excellent  his  character 
or  talents  might'  be,  who  had  not  the  same  success 
in  life.  His  natural  disposition  was  not  particularly 
bad,  but  prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart.  He 
made  his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  without 
any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadvantages,  or 
tlie  visitations  of  Providence.  He  thought,  for  his 
part,  that  every  man  of  sense  could  command  sue* 
cess  oil  his  undertakings,  and  control  and  dispose 
the  events  of  his  own  life. 

'  Bat  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had  less 
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success  than  Jbimself  as  no  better  than  fools,  yet  he 
did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Worthy,  whom 
be  looked  upon  Aot  only  as  a  good  but  a  wise  man. 
They  had  be^n  bred  up' when  children  in  the  same 
hous6;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Worthy  was 
the  nephe\V  of  the  master,  and  Bragwellthe  son  of 
the.  servant 

'  Bragwell's  father  had  b^en  ploughman  in  the 
Sunily  of  Mr.  Wortliy^s  uncle,  a  sensible  man,  who 
farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who,  having 
no  children^  bred  up  young  Worthy  as  his  son,  in- 
structed him  in  the  business  of  husbandry,  and  at 
his  death  left  him  his  estate.  The  father  of  Worthy 
was  a  pious  clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  brothei: 
the  farmer,  in  order  to  help  out  a  narrow  income. 
He  had  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  instruction  of 
his  son.  While  he  took  care  that  he  should  be 
ma(}e  an  excellent  farmer,  he  filled  up  his  leisure 
hours  in  improving  his  mind;  so  that  young  Worthy 
had  read  more  good  books,  and  understood  them 
better,  than  most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading, 
however,  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry 
and  divinity,  the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the- 
most  immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Brag- 
well  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  likely  to  be  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well  be^  who  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condition,  and  who 
were  neither  of  them  without  credit  in  their  litde 
world.  Bragwell,  indeed,  made  far  the  greater 
figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  dashy  as  he  called  it. 
It  was  his  delight  to  make  the  ancient  gentry  of 
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the  neighbourhood  stare,  at  seeing  a  grazier  vie 
with  them  in  show,  and  exceed  them  in  expense. 
And  while  it.  was  the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform 
to  his  station,  and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those 
about  him,  it  was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse, 
in  his  way  of  life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did 
not  see  how  much  this  vanity  raided-  the  wf^  of 
his  inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his-  e<|uals,  and  tike 
contempt  of  his  betters*  . ...    ./i 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but  vain^ 
violent,  and  ambitious;  very  ignorant,  and  very 
high-minded.  She  had  married  Bragwell  before 
he  was  worth  a  shilling,  and  as  she  had  brought 
him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  thought  herself  the 
fiTand  cause  of  his  rising  in  the  wcMrld ;  and  th6n<M 
^k  occasion  U>  govern  him  most  completely. 
Whenever  he  ventured  to  oppose  her,  she  took 
care  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  owed  every  thing> 
to  her;  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  be  might  still 
have  been  stumping  after  a  pIough->tail,  or  serving 
hogs  in  old  Worthy's  &,rm-yard ;  but  that  it  was 
she  who  had  made  a  gentleman  of  him.  In  order 
to  set  about  making  him  a  gentleman,  she  had 
begun  by  teazing  him  till  he  had  turned  away  all 
his  poor  relations  who  worked  in  the  farm :  she 
next  drew  him  off  from  keeping  company  with  his 
old  acquaintance ;  and  at  last  persuaded  him  to 
remove  from  the  place  where  he  bad  got  his  money. 
Poor  woman  1  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough 
to  see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to  help 
forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends;  engaging 
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their  services  by  his  kindnessji  and  endeavouring 
to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life  to  the  best 
account,  that  of  making  it  the  instrument  pf  assist- 
ing those  who  had  a  natural  claim  to  hU  protec- 
tion* 

Mrs.BragweIl  was  an  excellent  mistress^  accc^d- 
tng  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence ;  for  no  one 
could  say  that  she  ev^r  lost  an  opportunity  of  scold- 
ing a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
overlooking  a  fault  Towards  l^er  two  daughters  her 
behaviour  was  far  otherwise.  In  them  she  coiild 
see  nothing  but  perfections ;  but  her  extravagant 
fondness  for  these  girls  was  full  as  much  owing  to 
pride  as  to  affection.  She  was  bent  on  making  a 
family;  and  having  found  out  tl\at  she  wa^  too 
ignorant,  and  too  much  trained  to  the  habits  of 
getting  money,  ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  her«> 
self,  she  looked  to  h^r  daughters  o^  tbe  persons 
who  were  to  raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ; 
and  in  this  hope  sh,e  foplishly  submitted  to  any 
drudgery  foi:  their  sakes,  and  bpre  ^very  kind  of 
impertinence  from  them.. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  wa£!  to  set  them  above 
their  neighbours ;  for  she  i^sed  to  say,  what  was  thp 
use  of  haying,  substance,  if  her  daughters  might 
not  carry  themselves  above  girljs  who  had  nothing  ? 
To  do  her  justice,  she  h^rs^lf  would  be  abput 
early  and  late  tp  see  that  the  business  of  the  hoiis^ 
was  not  neglected.  Sh^  had  been  bv^4  ^  g,i:eat 
industry,  and  continued  tp  work  when  it  wj^s  nip 
longer  necessary,  both  fi'Qfii  early  habit,  apd  t)ie 
desire  of  heaping  up  moiiey  foi  her  daughters,  X^ 
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her  #hole  notion  of  gentility  was^  that  it  cmisisted 
in  being  rich  and  idle ;  and  though  she  wasf  willing 
to  be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resdted  to  make  her 
da^^bters  gendewomefi  on  this  prifidple.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  nothmg, 
or  notfaii^  which  is  of  any  use,  was  what  she 
foncied  distinguished  people  in  genteel  life.  And 
this  b  too  common  a  notion  of  a  fine  edtieation* 
among  a  certain  class ;  they  do  not  esteem  thifigs 
by  their  use  but  by  their  dhow.  Hiey  estimate 
the  value  of  their  children's  ed^eatioi^  by  the  teoney 
it  costs,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  ^and  goodnesff 
it  bestows.  People  of  this  stattnp  often  take  a  f>ride 
in  the  expense  of  learning,  instead  dt  taking  plea^ 
sitre  in  the  advantages  of  it  AiVd  th^  silly  vanity 
of  lettiiDg  others  see  that  they  can  afford  any  thing. 
Often  sets  parents  on  lettifij^  their  dan'^hters'  learn 
not  only  things  of  no  use,  bilt  things  which  may  b^ 
really  hurtful  in^  their  situation ;  either  by  setting 
l^m  above  their  proper  duties^  or  by  taking  il^p 
their  time  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  thiem^ 

Mrs.  BragweU  sent  her  daughtei^s  to  a  boarding- 
school,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold  up  their 
heads  as  h^  as  any  body ;  to  have  more  spirit 
thfta  ta  be  put  upon  by  any  one ;  never  to  be  pitiftd 
about  money,  but  rather  to  show  that  they  could' 
afford  to  spend  with  the  best^;  to  keep  company 
widi  the  richest  and  most  feshionable  girls  in  the 
sch(X)l^  and  to  make  no  acquaintance  with  farmers* 
daughters. 

lliey  camef  home  at-  the  usual  age  of  leaving 
school,  witii  alai^  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
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their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added^ 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  reli- 
gion they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing,  since 
none  was  taught ;  for  at  that  seminary  Christianity 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  education  which  be- 
longed only  to  charity-schools.  They  went  to 
church,  indeed,  once  on  a  Sunday;  yet  efiectually 
to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  attendance  might 
produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  tiie  school  that  they 
should  use  only  French  prayer-books ;  of  course^ 
such  superficial  scholars  as  Miss  Bragwells  would 
always  be  UteraUy  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue ; 
while  girls  of  better  capacity  and  more  industry, 
would  in&Uibly  be  picking  out  the  nominative 
case,  the  verb,  and  participle  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, in  the  solemn  act  of  kneeling  before  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  ^^  who  searcheth  the  heart  and 
trieth  the  reins."  During  the  remainder  of  tiie 
Sunday,  they  learnt  their  worldly  tasks,  all  except 
i^ctut^  needle-work,  which  omission  alOne  marked 
the  distinction  of  Sunday  fi*om  other  days ;  and 
the  governess  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
it  became  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people^ 
whether  her  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article 
of  religion  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had  got 
just  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond  parents'  rustic 
manners  and  vulgar  language,  and  just  enough 
taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every  girl  who  was 
not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves* 
_  The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expensi^  of  their  bringing  up,  by  looking 
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forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  become 
fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying  tiiem  above 
their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she  constantly  re- 
fisrred  m  aD  her  convenations  with  them ;  assuring 
them  that  all  her  hqipiness  depended  on  their  fii« 
tore  elevation. 

Thehr  father  h^ied,  with  &r  more  judgment, 
that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in  sick-* 
ness  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learning  him- 
self, and  could  write  but  poorly,  and  owed  what 
ddll  he  had  in  %ures  to  his  natural  turn  for  bu- 
siness. He  reasonably  hoped  that  his  daughters, 
after  all  the  money  he  had  spent  on  them,  would 
now  write  his  letters  and  keep  his  accounts.  And 
as  he  was  now  and  then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  he  was  enjoying  the  prospect  of  having  two 
affectionate  children  to  nurse  him,  as  well  as  two 
skilful  assistants  to  relieve  him. 

When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  though  he  had  two  smart 
showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither  dutiiul 
daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithfiil  stewards  to 
keep^his  books,  nor  prudent  children  to  manage 
his  house.  They  neither  soothed  him  by  their 
kindness  when  he  was  sick,  nor  helped  him  by 
their  industry  when  he  was  busy.  They  thought 
the  maid  might  take  care  of  him  in  the  gout  as 
she  did  before;  for  they  fancied  that  nursing  was 
a  coarse  and  servile  employment :  and  as  to  their 
skill  in  cyphering,  he  soon  found,  to  his  cost,  that 
though  they  knew  how  to  spend  both  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  yet  they  did  not  know  so  well 
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how  to  cast  them  up.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  r^retted 
that  women  in  general,  especially  in  the  middle 
class,  are  so  little  grounded  in  so  indispoisable^ 
solid,  and  valuable  an  acquirement  as  arithmetic 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  daj  vety  busy  in  pre- 
paring a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours,  ventured 
to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in  making  the 
pastry.  They  asked  her,  with  a  scomfol  smile^ 
whether  she  had  sent  them  to  boarding-school  to 
leam  to  cook ;  and  added,  that  they  suppiosed  sdie 
would  expect  them  next  to  make  hasty-|)uddin|^ 
for  the  haymakers.  So  saying  they  coolly  mardsied 
off  to  their  music.  When  the  modiet  foudd 
her  girls  were  too  polite  to  be  of  any  Use»  she 
would  take  comfort  in  observimg  how  her  parlour 
was  set  out  with  their  filigree  and  flowers,  their 
embroidery  and  cut  paper.  They  spent  the  ihorh- 
ing  in  bed,  the  noon  in  dressing  the  evenihg  ait 
the  harpsichord,  and  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications^  it  is  ea^  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours; 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty 
ball,  or  a  strolling  pJUiy,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were  driveti 
for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library.  Jack, 
the  plough4)oy,  on  wh(Hn  they  had  now  put  a 
livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time  ia 
trotting'  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  most 
wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring  book-sho^ 
could  furnish^  The  choice  was  dien  left  to  Jach> 
who  could  not  read,  but  who  had  general  orders 
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tp  bring  all  th^  n^w  stQr74)QQks,  mid  a  great  many 
of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune^  that  at  the  school  at  which 
^ey  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others,  there 
was  iiQ  system  pf  education  which  had  any  imme* 
diate  reference  to  the  station  of  life  to  which  the 
girls  chiefly  belonged.  As  persons  in  the  middles 
line,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  with  books, 
and  w|th  life  and  manners,  which  the  great  possess, 
do  not  always  ^ee  the  ^cnuiectioii  between  reiEH>te 
consequences,  imd  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  cof • 
iTupt  andJinappi^ppriate  system  of  education  do  not 
strike  them  so  forcibly;  and  provided  they  can  pay 
Jbr  Uy  "SK^vi^  is,  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the-  unfit,  tbey  ave  too  little  disposed  to 
consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  wortUessness,  of 
the  thing  w^iich  is  paid  for ;  but  literally  go  on  to 
give  their  money  Jbr  thai  which  is  not  bread. 

Th^r  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  to 
establisl^  all  the  errors  of  their  education.  Instead 
pf  such,  books  as  might  help  to.  confirm  and 
strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their  station;. 
inh^milit^9  economy,  meekness,  contentment,  sd& 
denial,,  and  industry;  the  studies  now  adopted  are,, 
by  a  grafi^  on  the  old  stock,  made  to  grow  on  the 
habil^s  acqiiired  at  school.  Of  those  novels  and 
plays  which  a^e  so  eagerly  devoured  by  persona 
of  thiSi  de^K^ripUf^n,,  tb^re  is,  perhaps,  scarce  one 
whiphi  is  npt  f9^^dii^o«»'pMnap](es  which  would 
lead  young  wojpen  of  the  middle  ranj^s  to  be 
discontented  with  di^r- station.  It  i^  rankj  -r^it  ia 
eUgance^  —  it  is  fi^owg/,  — ^  it*  is  senHmenUilJeelingSf, 
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-^  it  is  sensibility,  —  it  is  some  needless,  or  some 
superficial,  or  some  other  quality  hurtful,  even  in 
that  fashionable  person  to  whom  the  author  as- 
cribes it,  which  is  the  ruling  principle.  This 
quality  transferred  into  the  heart  and  the  conduct 
of  an  illiterate  woman  in  an  inferior  station  be- 
comes impropriety,  becomes  absurdity,  becomes 
sinfulness. 

»  Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we  are 
describing,  or  rather  growing  worse  (for  idleness 
and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand),  when  these  two 
wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Worthy,  met  at 
Weyhill-feir,  as  was  said  before.  After  many 
hearty  salutations  had  passed  between  them,  it 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell  should  spend  the 
next  day  with  his  old  friend,  whose  house  was  not 
many  miles  distant.  Bragwell  invited  himself  in 
the  following  manner :  "  We  have  not  had  a  com- 
fortable day's  chat  for  years,"  said  he ;  "  and  as 
I  am  to  look  at  a  drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your 
neighbourhood,  I  will  take  a  bed  at  your  house, 
and  we  will  pass  the  evening  in  debating  as  we 
used  to  do.  You  know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of 
an  argument,  and  am  reckoned  not  to  make  the 
worst  figure  at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure, 
such  good  learning  as  you  had,  because  your  fa- 
ther was  a  parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing; 
but  I  can  bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that. 
When  any  man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning, 
I  ask  if  it  has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if 
he  says.  No,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for 
it;  for  of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world, 
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if  it  does  not  make  a  tnan  rich?  But)  as  I  was 
sayings  I  will  come  and  see  yoa  to->nioiTow ;  but 
now  don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  into  a  fuss  for 
me:  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way;  for  I  am  not 
proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old  friends ; 
though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well  in  the 
world." 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that,  certainly,  worldly  prosperity 
ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud,  since  it  is 
God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches,  and  with- 
out his  blessing,  *tis  in  vain  to  rise  up  early ^  and  to 
eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag^ 
well  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  reverse 
of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  ornaments,  but 
it  had  more  comforts.  And  when  he  saw  his 
friend's  good  old-fashioned  arm-chair  in  a  warm 
comer,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how  his  own  had 
been  banished  to  make  room  for  his  daughter's 
piano-forte.  Instead  of  made  flowers ,  in  glass- 
cases,  and  tea-chests,  and  screens  too  fine  to  be 
used,  which  he  saw  at  home^  and  about  which  he 
was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as  often  as  he  came 
near  them,  his  daughters  watching  his  motions 
with  the  same  anxiety  as  they  would  have  watched, 
the  motions  of  a  cat  in  a  china-shop ;  instead  of 
this,  I  say,  he  saw  some  neat  shelves  of  good  books 
for  the  service  of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicines 
chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepared 
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a  piatti  but  neat  and  gotfd  diim^.  The  tarti^  ^ercl 
so  excellent)  that  Bragweill  felt  a  secret  kind  of 
regret  that  his  owli  daughter  were  too  geMeel  to 
do  any  thing  so  very  tiseffil.  Indeed  be  had  been 
always  unwilling  to  believes  t\M  eary  thin^  which 
was  very  proper  and  Very  neeessary,  cfoiild  be  scy 
extremely  vulgar  and  unbecoming  as  his  daughters 
w&e  always  dedaring  it  to  be«  And  his'  later  ex- 
perience of  the  little  cxmfert  hef  hnnd  At  hxme^ 
inclined  him  now  itill  mote  stfotigiy  to  suspect  tbfifi 
thia^  were  not  so  right  ther^-ies^  he  bad  be^A  made 
to  suppose.  But  it  Was  ivi:  ViBin  tafSpeak;  ftlt'hii^ 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a  fa- 
vourite saying  of  theirs^  whidi  equally  indicated 
affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better  to  b^' 
out  of  the  world  than  oat  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  die  wottien  wetit  out  to  their 
several  employments,  and  Mt.  Worthy  being  left 
alone  with  his  gnes^  the  following  disc6(srs6  took 
place. 

BragweU.  You  have'  a  ebuple'  of  sobei*  pretty^ 
looking  girls,  Worthy ;  but  I  wonderthey  don't  tiff 
off  a  litde  more.  Why,  my  girls  haVe  as  mucH' 
fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  wduld  half  msdntnih 
my  reapers  in  suet  pudding". 

Wmih^.  Mar.  Bragwell,  in  tbe  management  of 
ray  femily,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  atford' 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but'  I  con- 
sider, alitor  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a  mati' 
of  my  sts^on^  for  there  are  so  many  useful  ways 
of  laying  out  money,  that  Ffeel  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to 
spwd  one  unnecessaiy  shilling.    Having  had  the 
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hkssii^  of  a  good  education  myself  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  like  advantage  to  my  daughters* 
One  of  the  h^t  lessons  I  have  taught  them  is,  to 
know  themselves;  and  one  proof  that  they  have 
learnt  this  lesson  is,  that  they  are  not  above  any 
of  the  duties  of  thdf  station.      They  read  and 
write  wdil,  and  when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep 
my  accounts  in  a  vary  pretty  manner.    If  I  bad 
put  them  to  learn  what  you  call  gented  things^ 
these  might  either  have  been  of  no  use  to  tbem, 
and  so  both  time  and  nooey  might  have  been 
thrown  away ;  or  they  might  have  proved  worse 
than  nothua^  lo  theBOt  by  leading  them  into  wrong 
notions,  and  wrong  con^any.     Though  we  do  not 
wish  them  to  do  the  laborious  parls  of  the  dairy 
work,  yet  they  always  assist  their  mother  in  the' 
manageinent  of  it.     As.  to  their  appearance,  they 
are  every  day  nearly  as  you  see  them  now ;  and  on 
Sundays  they  ai*e  very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  al- 
ways in  a  decent  and  modest  way.     There  are  no- 
lappets,  fringes,  furbelows^  and  tawdry  ornaments;' 
up  trains,  tupbaps,  and  flounces,  fliutterii^  about 
among  my  cheese  and  butter.     And  I  sh(mld  feel' 
np  vanilgr-s  buf:  mvidli  raortifiMtipn^  if  a  stranger, 
seeing,  Farm^   Wcdrdiy/s  dai^htsm  at  churdi, 
shoi|ld  a^k  who  thpse-fine  ladies\we(re. 

BragmeU.  Now  I  own:  I  should  like  to  have 
such{  a  questipn  asked  concerping  my  daughters. 
I  likf^  to  mf^k^  pciQple.stam  audi  envy.  Ifc  makes 
one;  feel,  one's. self  someboidy^  I  never  ^oy  the 
pl^^Q^ureof  haying  handsotne  things  so  much  as 
wh^.  I  see;  they  rmae  fiudosilgr :  and  I 
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the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my  own 
prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure,  you  best 
know  what  you  can  afford :  and  indeed  there  is 
some  difference  between  your  daughters  and  the 
Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions ;  First,  Can  I  afford  it  ?  —  Secondly,  Is 
it  proper  for  me  ? 

Bragmell.  Do  you  so?  Now  I  own  I  ask  my- 
self but  one:  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take  care 
(o  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay  for  a  thing, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me  from  having  it. 

Worthy.  Certainly.  But  a  man's  own  pru- 
dence, his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody  to 
hinder  him. 

Bragwell.  Now  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who  is 
hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a  mind  to; 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money  to  pay  for 
it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor  man  must 
want  on. 

Worthy.  But  I  hope  my  children  have  learnt 
not  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper  for 
them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  attend  to 
business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  sit  down 
to  their  work  and  a  good  book.  I  take  care  that 
neither  their  reading  nor  conversation  shall  excite- 
any  desires  or  tastes  unsuitable  to  their  condition. 
They  have  little  vanity,  because  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge they  have  is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  nulse  ad-^ 
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miration ;  and  from  that  vanity  which  attends  a 
little  smattering  of  frivolous  accomplishments  I 
have  secured  them,  by  keeping  them  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of 
God.  I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I 
am  sure  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which  shall 
wait  upon  me;  for  they  say  the  maid  cannot  do  it 
so  tenderly  as  themselves,  -i- — 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Bragwell. 
An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye.  Vain  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  difference 
a  religious  and  a  worldly  education  made  on  the 
heart,  and  how  much  the  former  regulated  even 
the  natural  temper.  Another  thing  which  sur. 
prised  him  was,  that  these  girls,  living  a  life  of 
domestic  piety,  without  any  public  diversions, 
should  be  so  very  cheerful  and  happy ;  while  his 
own  daughters,  who  were  never  contradicted,  and 
were  indulged  with  continual  amusements,  were 
always  sullen  and  ill-tempered.  That  they  who 
were  more  humoured  should  be  less  grateflil,  and 
they  who  were  more  amused  less  happy,  disturbed 
him  much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of 
his  children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but 
turned  it  off  thus : 

Bragwell.  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
inopes  of,  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  such 
a  lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  get  the  fashions.  What  with  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  Magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 
pocket-books,  they  have  them  in  a  twinkling,  and 
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out-do  their  patrons  all  to  nothing.  I  used  to  take 
in  the  County  Journal,  because  it  was  useful 
enough  to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of  high- 
water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when  my 
ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon  wheedled 
out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  London  paper, 
that  tells  a  deal  about  caps  and  feathers,  and  all 
the  trumpery  of  the  quality,  and  the  French  dress 
and  the  French  undress.  When  I  want  to  know 
what  hops  are  a  bag,  they  are  snatching  the  paper 
to  see  what  violet  soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the 
dairy,  they  never  care  how  cow's  milK  goes,  as 
long  as  they  can  get  some  stu£P  which  they  caU 
milk  of  roses.  Seeing  them  disputing  violently 
the  other  day  about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought 
it  a  sign  they  were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm, 
till  I  found  it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and 
jessamine  butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy.     But  do  your  daughters  never  read  ? 

BragmeU.  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why, 
our  Jackj  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time  in 
going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where  they 
let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers.  And 
they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours  on  the 
edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs,  and 
wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and  every 
thing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of  no  use. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack  with  a  basket 
full  of  these  books ;  so,  having  some  time  to  spare, 
I  sat  down  to  see  a  little  what  they  were  about. 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
them  the  true  u^e  of  time. 
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BragwelL  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it :  it 
was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring:  it 
was  all  about  my  Lord,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  the 
Captain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensical 
fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more  like 
that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  Lord  you 
know,  nor  the  Captain  of  our  fencibles,  than  chalk 
is  like  cheese.  I  was  &irly  taken  in  at  first,  and 
began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a  godly  book :  for 
there  was/.a  deal  about  hope  and  despair,  and 
death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and  torments,  and 
everlasting  happiness.  But  when  I  got  a  little  on, 
I  found  there  was  no  meaning  in  all  these  words, 
or,  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  meaning.  Eternal  misery, 
perhaps,  only  meant  a  moment's  disappointment 
about  a  bit  of  a  letter ;  and  everlasting  happiness 
meant  two  people  talking  nonsense  together  for 
five  minutes.  In  short,  I  never  met  with  such 
a  pack  of'  lies.  The  people  talk  such  wild  gib- 
berish as  no  folks  in  their  sober  senses  ever  did 
talk ;  and  the  things  that  happen  to  them  are  not 
like  the  things  that  ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of 
my  acquaintance.  They  are  at  home  one  minute, 
and  beyond  sea  the  next ;  beggars  to-day,  and  lords 
to-morrow;  waiting-maids  in  the  morning,  and 
duchesses  at  night.  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural 
gradual  way,  as  it  does  at  home;  they  grow  rich 
by  the  stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic 
of  a  word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  sister,  and 
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the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  no  relations  at 
all.  You  and  I,  Master  Worthy,  have  worked 
hard  many  years,  and  think  it  very  well  to  have 
scraped  a  trifle  of  money  together ;  you,  a  few  hun- 
dreds, I  suppose,  and  I,  a  few  thousands.  But  one 
would  think  every  man  in  these  books  had  the 
baiik  of  England  in  his  'scritoir.  Then  there  is 
another  thing  which  I  never  met  with  in  true  life. 
We  think  it  pretty  well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got 
one  thing,  and  another  has  got  another :  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our 
parson  is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather 
generous,  one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and 
both  mine  are  genteeU  But  in  these  books, 
(except  here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make 
worse  than  Satan  himself,)  every  man  and  woman's 
child  of  them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous, 
and  rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel,  and  all  to 
the  last  degree.  Nobody  i$  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt.  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrift, 
or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy.  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that,  to  me,  they  appear  wicked 
also ;  and  I  should  account  the  reading  of  them  a 
great  mischief,  especially  to  people  in  middling 
and  low  life,  if  I  only  take  into  the  account  the  great 
loss  of  time  such  reading  causes,  and  the  aversion 
it  leaves  behind  for  what  is  more  serious  and  solid. 
But  this,  though  a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst; 
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these  books  give  &lse  views  of  human  life.  They 
teach  a  contempt  for  humble  and  domestic  duties ; 
for  industry,  frugality,  and  retirement*  Want 
of  youth  and  beauty  is  considered,  in  them,  as 
ridiculous.  Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt.  Parental  authority  is  set  at 
nought.  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians  fill  half  the  volumes.  They 
consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  human  life, 
and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  love  to 
be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  this  passion  every  duty  is,  therefore,  sacrificed. 
A  country  life,  with  a  kind  mother  or  a  sober 
aunt,  is  described  as  a  state  of  intolerable  misery : 
and  one  would  be  apt  to  fiincy  from  their  painting, 
that  a  good  country-house  is  a  prison,  and  a  wor- 
thy father  the  gaoler.  Vice  is  set  off  with  every 
ornament  which  can  make  it  pleasing  and-  amiable ; 
while  virtue  and  piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by 
tacking  to  them  something  that  is  silly  or  absurd* 
Crimes  which  would  be  considered  as  hanging 
matter  at  our  county  assizes,  —  (at  least,  if  I  were  a 
juryman,  I  should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of 
heroes.  Guilty^  —  Deaths)  —  are  here  made  to  take 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with 
some  wild  flight  of  unnatural  generosity.  Those 
crying  sins,  AnuLTERY,  Gaming,  Duels,  and 
Self-murder,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the 
wickedness  of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words 
and  soft  descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get 
to  lose  their  abhorrence,  and  to  talk  with  compla* 
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cency,   of  things  which  should  not  be  so  much  as 
named  by  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mischief 
(continued  Mr.  Worthy),  from  which,  I  dare  say, 
great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station  are  safe 
enough,  if  I  did  not  know,  and  lament  that  this 
corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even  among  some 
of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  an  evil  which  is 
spreading  every  day.  Poor  industrious  girls,  who 
get  their  bread  by  the  needle  or  the  loom,  spend 
half  their  night  in  listening  to  these  books.  Thus 
the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost,  and  the  minds  of  the 
rest  are  corrupted ;  for  though  their  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  honest  industry,  which  might  help  to 
preserve  them  from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts 
are,  at  that  very  time,  polluted  by  scenes  and  de- 
scriptions which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into 
it :  and  when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the 
soft  and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too  far 
when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  manner  in 
which  young  women,  who  have  to  work  for  their 
bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves,  added  to 
the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books,  contribute, 
together,  to  bring  them  to  destruction,  more  than 
almost  any  other  cause.  Now,  tell  me,  do  not  you 
think  these  wild  books  will  hurt  your  daugh- 
ters ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  I  do  think  they  are  grown 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances,  and  whispers ; 
that's  the  truth  on't.     Every  thing  is  a  secret. 
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They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-oat  for  some- 
thingj  and  when  nothing  comes  on%  then  they  are 
sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will  not  keep 
company  with  their  equals :  they  despise  trade  and 
farming;  and  I  own  Fm  for  the  stuff.  I  should 
not  like  them  to  marry  any  bat  a  man  of  sub- 
stance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart.  Now  they  will 
hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  country  dealer. 
But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party  in  our  mar- 
ket town,  on  goes  the  finery, —off  they  are* 
Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  They  want 
something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  milliner's; 
because,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  chance  that  some 
Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there  buying 
sticking-plaister.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a  little  un- 
easy;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I  have  saved 
thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  to  view 
the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly  to  admire 
the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw;  but  never 
forgot  to  compare  it  with  something  larger,  and 
handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  selfwvLS  his  standard  of  perfection  in  every 
thing.  All  he  himself  possessed  gained  some  in- 
creased value  in  his  eyes  from  being  his ;  and  in 
surveying  the  property  of  his  friend,  he  derived 
food  for  his  vanity,  from  things  which  seemed  least 
likely  to  raise  it  Every  appearance  of  comfort, 
of  success,  of  merit,  in  any  thing  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Worthy,  led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior 
advantage  of  his  own  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  chief  part  of  the  satis&ctipn  he  felt 
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in  walking  oyer  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always  on 
the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  to  some  useful 
point  And  whenever  people  resolve  to  go  into 
company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly  their  own 
fault  if  some  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account 
does  not  offer. 

He  saw  Bragwell  was  intoxicated  with  pride^ 
and  undone  by  success ;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  high-road  to  ruin  through  mere  prosperity. 
He  thought  that  if  some  means  could  be  found  to 
open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to  which  he 
was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Worthy  reflected, 
the  more  he  wished  to  undertake  this  kind  office. 
He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would  bear  it, 
but  be  was  very  sure  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  it. 
As  Mr.  Worthy  was  very  humble  himself,  he  had 
great  patience  and  forbearance  with  the  faults  of 
others.  He  felt  no  pride  at  having  escaped  the 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  for  he  knew  who 
it  was  had  made  him  to  differ.  He  remembered 
that  God  had  given  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious 
father,  and  a  religious  education :  this  made  him 
humble  under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  chari- 
table towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  had 
the  same  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into,  a  very 
serious  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who  told  them 
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supper  was  ready.  —  This  interruption  obliges  me 
to  break  ofF  also,  and  I  shall  reserve  what  follows 
to  the  next  month,  when  I  promise  to  ^ve  my 
readers  the  second  part  of  this  history. 


PART  II. 
A  CanverscUion. 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs*  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire ;  for  it 
.was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to  Brag- 
well  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
hear  before  others.  The  two  farmers  being  seated 
at  their  little  table^  each  in  a  handsome  old- 
fashioned  great  chair,  Bragwell  began :  — 

^^  It  is  a  great  comfort,  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world: 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 
first  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  for  the  remainder*  Now, 
though  I  hate  boasting,  yet,  as  you  are  my  oldest 
friend,  I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let 
me  tell  you  then,  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin  to 
think  I.  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I  have 
got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean  to 
spend  it  with  credit.  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  I 
set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I  serve 
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God,  I  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

*^  This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,"  replied 
Mr.  Worthy ;  «  but,"  added  he,  "  I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  are  commonly  aware  of.  Suppose,  then,  that 
you  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly,  we  have 
the  evening  before  us.  What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends,  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther." 

Bragwell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  morality, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word  that  he 
would  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that  should  be 
said  to  him.  Worthy  was  about  to  proceed,  when 
Bragwell  interrupted  him  for  a  moment,  by  say- 
ing, — "  But  stop,  friend,  before  we  begin,  I  wish 
you  would  remember  that  we  have  had  a  long 
walk,  and  I  want  a  little  refreshment ;  have  you 
no  liquor  that  is  stronger  than  this  cyder  ?  I  am 
afraid  it  will  give  me  a  fit  of  the  gout." 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that  though 
he  drank  neither  spirits,  nor  even  wine,  himself, 
yet  his  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each  as  a  pro- 
vision in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and  be- 
gan to  taste  it  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  this  is  no  better 
than  English ;  I  always  use  foreign  myself."  —  *^I 
bought  this  for  foreign,"  said  Mr.  Worthy. — "  No^ 
no,  it  is  English  spirits,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  can 
put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign  nearly  as  cheap 
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as  English."  Mr.  Worthy  replied,  that  he  thought 
that  was  impossible. 

BragwelL  Oh,  00 ;  there  are  ways  and  means  — - 
a  word  to  the  wise  —  there  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast  — -  you  are  a 
particular  friend,  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-dozen 
gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bottle. — 
^^  Ask  no  questions,"  said  the  other;  ^^  I  never 
said  anjrthing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the  wiser  ?  " 
■?—  "  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying  the  laws 
of  the  land,"  said  Mr.  Worthy ;  —  "  here  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  your  morality." 

Bragmell.  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fiiss 
about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it,  indeed,  it  would 
be  another  thing;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can't  hurt  the 
revenue  much. 

Worthy.  Pray,  Mr.  Bragwell,  what  should 
you  think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag,  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  ? 

Brdgmll.  Think  |  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged,  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
kmg^s  treasury  ? 

BragweU.  In  the  king's  treasury !  worse  and 
worse  1  What,  rob  the  king's  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope,  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  up  and  executed;  for  I  suppose  we  shall  all 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.    Very  true.    If  one  man  takes  money 
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out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  more  into  it.  But  what  think  you  if  the  fellow 
should  be  found  to  have  stopped  some  money  in 
its  way  to  the  treasury,  mstead  of  taking  it  out  of 
the  bag  after  it  got  there  ? 

Bragmell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge,  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to  him- 
self the  king^s  money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury, 
and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as  if  he  dipt 
his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  the  treasury 
chamber:  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  exactly. 
Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offended,  and 
exclaimed,  —  "  What,  Mr.  Worthy  !  do  you  pre- 
tend to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  because  I  like 
to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can?  and  because 
I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  family?  Sir,  I 
repeat  it ;  I  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  neighbour. 
I  say  the  Lord's  prayer  most  days :  I  go  to  church 
on  Sundays :  I  repeat  my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten 
commandments ;  and  though  I  now  and  then  get 
a  little  brandy  cheap,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
of  any  man,  and  more  than  the  generality." 

Worthy.  Come,  then,  since  you  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  oiSended  if  I 
ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragmell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do ; 
look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
reading:  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.     If  my 
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father  bad  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks ;  but  I 
hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may  teach  a 
man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  bis  sermon  on  the  mount. 

BragweU*  Sermon  on  the  mount  I  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  churchwarden,  and 
I  can  see  firom  the  altar-piece  where  the  ten 
commandments  are,  without  your  telling  me,  for 
my  pew  directly  faces  it. 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  meaning 
of  them. 

BragweU.  What!  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  that  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the 
commandments  ? 

Worthy.  No;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragaoeU.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep  at 
least  all  the  four  first  that  are  oa  the  left  side  of 
the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be  more 
ready,  to  believe  you  obsierve  those  of  the  other 
table ;  for  he  who  does  .his  duty  to  God,  will  be. 
likely  to  do  hb  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 
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Braga)eU.  What  f  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods?  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  make 
graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones? 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  Papist  or  an  idolater  ? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray,  is  there  nothing  in  the  world  you 
prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of?  Do 
you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or  your 
crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  and  your 
own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ?  Do 
you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure  than 
you  think  of  Him,  and  follow  them  more  eagerly 
than  your  religious  duty  ? 

Bragwell.  Oh  !  there's  nothing  about  that  in  the 
20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  ^^  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's  duty 
to  love  his  father  and  mother ;  nay,  it  would  be 
wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we  must  not 
love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator  and  our 
Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  principle  your 
heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
third. 
BragweU*  That  is  about  swearing,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Worthy,.who  had  observed  Bragwell  guilty 
of  much  profaneness  in  usmg  the  name  of  his 
Maker  (though  all  such  offensive  words  have  been 
avoided  in  writing  this  history),  now  told  him  that 
he  had  been  waiting  the  whole  day  for  an  oppor- 
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tudity  to  reprove  bim  for  his  frequent  breach  of  the 
third  commandnaent. 

*^  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment ! "  said  Bragwell ;  ^*  no,  indeed,  hardly  ever. 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I  vow 
I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then  when  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  passion:  and  in  such  a  case, 
why,  good  G— <1,  you  know  the  sin  is  with  those 
who  provoke  me,  and  not  with  me;  but,  upon  my 
soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  sworn  an  oath  these 
three  months,  no,  not  I,  faith,  as  I  hope  to  be 
ipved." 

Wcrthf.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  no  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  last  speech 
you  have  made. 

BragweU.  Lord  bless  me  1  Sure  you  mistake. 
-Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy  !  I  call  G — d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I  have 
been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort  of 
people  deceive  themselves.  What !  is  it  no  pro- 
fanation of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use  it 
lightly,  irreverently,  and  &miliarly  as  you  have 
done  ?  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  us  not  to 
swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God,  but  he  has 
said,  *^  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by 
the  earth';"  and  in  order  to  hinder  our  inventing 
any  other  irreligious  exclamations  or  expressions^ 
be  has  even  added,  ^^  but  let  your  communication 
be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  this  simple  affirmation  and  denial  cometh  of 
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evil.**  Nay  more,  so  greatly  do  I  reverence  that 
high  and  holy  name,  that  I  thmk  even  some  good 
people  have  it  too  frequently  in  their  mouths ;  and 
that  they  might  convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

BragwelL  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little  more 
care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  Heaven  I  did  not  know 
'  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but  my 
daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some  oF 
these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  Inake  me 
believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous  vulgar 
to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who  ought 
to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers,  and 
husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  encourage 
it  by  their  pwn  practice.  And,  indeed,  they 
betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds  also  by 
it;  for  none  who  truly  venerate  the  holy  name  of 
God,  can  either  pro&ne  it  in  this  manner  them- 
selves, or  hear  others  do  so  without  being  exceed- 
ingly pained  at  it. 

BragweU,  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this  point :  —  so 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me,  you 
can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath^  breaker,  since 
I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my  life,  unless  on 
some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy,  For  those  occasions  the  gospel  allows, 
by  saying,  ^^  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sabbath."  Our  own  sickness,  or 
attending  on  the  sickness  of  others,  are  lawful  im- 
pediments. 
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Bragwell^  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  obliged 
to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go  a  journey,  or 
take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps  some  friend  may 
call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be  very  cold,  or  very  hot, 
or  very  rainy. 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses  I  Mr.  Bragwell.  Do 
you  call  these  lawful  impediments?  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    -But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday  spent  ? 

BragmU.  O,  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am  ever 
so  sleepy. 

Worthy,  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I.  suppose, 

BragtvelL  Why,  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
contrive  to  have  something  a  litde  nicer  than  com- 
mon for  dinner  on  a  Sunday ;  in  consequence  of 
which  one  eats,  you  know,  a  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary; and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day,  one 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  oheerftil  glass ;  and  all 
these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy,  you 
know. 

Worthy.  And  don't  you  take  a  little  ride  in  the 
morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the  weather 
is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just  before  you  go 
to  church  with  thoughts  of  them?  and  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  don't  you  settle  an  account,  or 
write  a  few  letters  of  business  after  church  ? 

Bragwell.  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good  example 
by  keeping  to  my  church. 

VOL.  111.  L 
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Worthy^     And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
evenings  ? 

BragwelL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visiting 
Sunday  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad  to 
get  out  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she  says, 
that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  the 
opportunity :  besides,  it  saves  her  time  on  a  week- 
day :  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my  own  way ; 
and  when  1  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies,  who  are 
ready  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco,  I  can  venture 
to  smoke  a  pijpe  and  drink  a  sober  glass  of  punch 
with  half-a-dozen  friends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch,  being  made  of  smuggled 
brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  very  vain, 
as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  company,  you  are 
enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of  God  and  that  of 
your  country  at  a  stroke :  and  I  suppose  when  you 
are  got  together,  you  speak  of  your  cattle,  or  of 
your  crops;  after  which,  perhaps,  you  talk  over  a 
few  of  your  neighbours'  faults,  and  then  you  brag 
a  little  of  your  own  wealth  or  your  own  achieve- 
ments. 

BragweU.  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mistaken, 
too;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a  word  for 
several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any  thing  but  po- 
litics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
prove your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject? 

BragwelL  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting ;  that  is  the  worst  on't. 
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Worthy.  And  th^i  you  call  names,  and  swear 
a  little,  I  suppose  ? 

BragtDelU  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 
put  in  a  passion,  you  know,  and  when  people, 
especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors,  won't  adopt 
all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it* 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evening? 

BragwelL  Tliat  is  just  as  it  happens;  some- 
times  I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  generally 
most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing,  I  go  to 
bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days,  that  I 
may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my  business  the 
next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  ofi*  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little  later 
in  the  morning? 

BragwelL  Come,  come ;  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing  one 
at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth ;  for  my 
father  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy ;  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkindness 
to  all  kindred  is  forbidden.  i 

Bragwell.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not  blame 
me  for  that ;  it  was  all  my  wife's  fault.  He  was  as 
good  a  lad  as  ever  lived,  to  be  sure,  and  my  own 
brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  could  not  bear  that  a 
boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be  about  the  hous^ 

L  2 
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calling  her  aunt  We  quarrelled  like  dog  and  cat 
about  it;  and  when  he  was  turned  away  she  and  I 
did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthf.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the  com- 
mandment :  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are  no  very 
convincing  proofs  of  your  observance  of  the  fifth 
commandment. 

Bragmell.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth ; 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder,  I  hope  ? 

Worthy  *     I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragmeU.     Murder !  What !  I  kill  any  body? 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough  to 
keep  any  man  from  actual  murder:  let  me  ask, 
however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust  anger, 
and  passion,  and  revenge  ?  as,  for  instance,  do  you 
never  feel  your  resentment  kindle  against  some  of 
the  politicians  who  contradict  you  on  a  Sunday 
night?  and  do  you  never  push  your  animosity 
against  somebody  that  has  aflronted  you,  further 
than  the  occasion  can  justify  ? 

BragmeU.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  ofiend  me  without 
my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring  a  man, 
if  he  afironts  me  first,  there's  nothing  but  good 
reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  VeryweU!  only  bear  in  mind  that  you 
wilfully  break  this  commandment,  whether  you 
abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife,  watch 
for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on  your  neigh- 
bour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on  a  harmless 
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beast;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds  of  marder 
working  in  your  breast;  and  if  there  were  no  law, 
no  gibbet  to  check  you,  and  no  fear  of  disgrace 
neither,  I  am  not  sure  where  you  would  stop. 

BragooeU.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  Commandments : 
so  you  set  me  down  for  a  murderer,  merely  because 
I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me  a  hurt, 
and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in  my  turn. 
I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I  did  not. 

Worthy,  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
says,  ^^  He  that  hatetib  his  brother  is  a  murderer;" 
and  again,  ^^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you."  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  day;  wherein  you  pray  to 
God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  you. — If,  therefore,  you 
do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you,  in 
that  case,  you  pray  daily  that  your  own  trespasses 
may  never  be  forgiven.  Now  own  the  truth :  did 
you  last  night  lie  down  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
and  charity  with  the  whole  world? 

-  BragwelL  Yes  ;  I  am  in  charity  with  the  world 
in  general ;  because  the  greater  part  of  it  has  never 
done  me  any  harm.  But  I  won't  forgive  old  Giles, 
who  broke  down  my  new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing: 
—  Giles,  who  used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  expect  that  God  will  for- 
give you,  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred  laws, 
and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right :  —  you 
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have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto  his 
name :  — you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day,  by 
doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own  plear 
sure  in  it : — you  have  robbed  his  poor,  particularly 
in  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withholding  from  them, 
as  overseer,  such  assistance,  as  should  prevent 
their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of  stealing. 

BragmeU,  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause  other 
men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  inconsideration, 
and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully  swell  the  sum  of 
our  responsibility  in  the  great  day  of  account. 

BragtxieU.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  Commandments.  The  next  is, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'*  Thank  God, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break  the 
seventh  commandment. 

Worthy.  Here,  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  ^^  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery 
with  her  in  his  heart "  These  are  no  far-fetched 
expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  —  they  are  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  you  will  not  charge 
him  with  having  carried  things  too  far ;  for  if  you 
do,  you  charge  him  with  being  mistaken  in  the  re- 
ligion he  taught;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  him  an  imposter. 

BragweU*  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his,  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it,  and  I 
can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe  them. 
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Worthy,  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  yours,  which  you 
also  boasted  oF  repeating  so  regularly. 

BragxveU.  Well,  well.  I'll  believe  any  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that  since 
it  is  committing  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  with 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from  the  same 
rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  your  daughters, 
or  indecent  jests  and  double  meanings  in  yourself; 
all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and  all  diversions  also 
which  have  a  like  dangerous  tendency,  are  forbid- 
den by  the  seventh  commandment ;  for  it  is  most 
plain  from  what  Christ  has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not 
only  the  act,  but  the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  in- 
dulged imagination;  the  act  is  only  the  last  and 
highest  degree  of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as 
it  were,  of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds 
cure  only  as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

Bragmell.  Strict,  indeed  !  Mr.  Worthy ;  but 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pretend  to  say 
I  steaL  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never  known 
to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his  neigh- 
bour's house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or  measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  commandment 
besides  actual  stealing.  For  instance,  —  do  you 
never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  you  sell,  and 
heighten  the  &ults  of  those  you  buy  ?  Do  you 
never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant  dealer,  and 
ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth  ?    Do  you 
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never  turn  the  distressed  circumstances  of  a  man 
who  has  something  to  sell  to  your  own  unfair  be- 
nefit; and  thus  act  as  unjustly  by  him  as  if  you 
had  stolen  ?  Do  you  never  cut  off  a  shilling  from 
a  workman's  wages,  under  a  pretence  which  your 
conscience  can't  justify?  Do  you  never  pass  off 
an  unsound  horse  for  a  sound  one  ?  Do  you  never 
conceal  the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  over- 
seers, and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal 
due? 

Bragwell.  Pooh  I  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things :  these  little 
matters  will  pass  muster.  I  don't  set  up  for  a  re- 
former. If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my  neigh- 
bours, no  man  can  call  me  to  account;  I  am  not 
worse,  I  trust,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  fellow- 
creatures;  and  the  Scriptures  are  given  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite  aside 
from  the  question ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even  told  us 
to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate;  so  that 
we  ought  rather  to. take  fright,  from  our  being  like 
the  common  run  of  people,  than  to  take  comfort 
from  our  being  so. 

BragooelL  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  close 
work,  —  it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don't  know  how:  — 
I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did:  —  I  don't 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters: — I  am  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
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alone  :  ^-  Fm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  diere  too,  head  and 
shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know  me^ 
would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by  your 
way  of  putting  things :  I  don't  bear  false  witness, 
however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would  not 
swear  away  a  man's  life  falsely  before  a  magistrate ; 
but  do  you  take  equal  care  not  to  slander  or  back- 
bite him  ?  Do  you  never  represent  a  good  action 
of  a  man  you  have  quarrelled  with,  as  if  it  were  a 
bad  one  ?  or  do  you  never  make  a  bad  one  worse 
than  it  is,  by  your  manner  of  telling  it  ?  Even 
when  you  invent  no  false  circumstances,  do  you 
never  give  such  a  colour  to  those  you  relate,  as  to 
leave  a  false  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers? 
Do  you  never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a 
little  better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant? 

Bragwell.  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natural. 

Worthy.  Aye,  much  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt.  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

BrdgmeU.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet  finely 
through  them  all :  you  will  bring  me  in  guilty  here, 
I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going  through  with 
it;  for  you  condemn  without  judge  or  jury.  Master 
Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think,  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
him.     The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes  to 
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the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the  bottom 
of  things :  this  commandment  checks  the  first  ris- 
ing of  sin  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to  strangle  it 
in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it  breaks  out  in 
those  acts  which  are  forbidden :  as  for  instance, 
every  man  covets  before  he  proceeds  to  steal ;  nay, 
many  covet  knowing  they  can  do  it  with  impunity, 
who  dare  not  steal,  lest  they  should  suffer  for  it 

BragweU.  Why,  look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
understand  these  new-fashioned  explanations :  one 
should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness  left,  if 
every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  frittered  away  at  this 
rate. .  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as  I  thought, 
but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I  should  be  so 
miserable,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self Why,  I  tell  you  all  the  world  may  be  said 
to  break  the  commandments  at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I  my- 
self also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if  not  in 
the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them.  Why 
then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture  expresses 
it)  "  guilty  before  God."  And  if  guilty,  they 
should  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand  up  and 
justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Bragwell. 

Brag(x>eU.  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  religion,  say  I. 

Worthy,  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order,  and 
obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  ♦ 

true  Christion  acts,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occar- 
sions,  from  the  pure  and  spiritual  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  Christ.     On  this  principle,  he  is  up- 
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right  in  his  dealings,  true  to  his  word,  kind  to  the 
poor,  helpful  to  the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he 
truly  loves  God,  he  must  do  justice,  and  carCt  help 
loving  mercy.  Christianity  is  a  uniform,  consistent 
thing.  It  does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the 
breach  of  one  part  of  God's  law  by  our  strictness 
in  observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in  one 
duty  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another  sin. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  at  this  rate  I  should  be 
always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should  never 
know  for  certain  whether  I  was  right  or  not; 
whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  myself,  and 
have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy,  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we  really 
desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is  this :  when 
we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard  to  that  part  of  it, 
the  iMreach  of  which  does  not  touch  our  own  in- 
terest, as  to  that  part  which  does.  For  instance, 
a  man  robs  me :  I  am  in  a  violent  passion  with 
him ;  and  when  it  is  said  to  me,  Doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  ?  I  answer,  I  do  well.  Thou  shaU  not  steals 
is  a  law  of  God,  and  this  fellow  has  broken  that 
law.  Aye,  but  says  conscience,  'Tis  thy  own  jpro^ 
petty  which  is  in  question.  He  has  broken  thy 
hedge,  —  he  has  stolen  thy  sheep,  —  he  has  taken 
thy  purse.  Art  thou,  therefore,  sure  whether  it  is 
his  violation  of  thy  property,  or  of  God'sj  law, 
which  provokes  thee  ?  I  will  put  a  second  case : 
— •  I  hear  another  swear  most  grievously,  or  I  meet 
him  coming  drunk  out  of  an  alehouse,  or  I  find 
him  singing  a  loose  profane  soi)g.  If  I  am  not  as 
much  grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunk- 
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ard,  as  I  was  for  the  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  '^  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me?"  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  Ood's  com* 
mandments  ?  that  I  prize  my  purse  more  than  I 
love  my  Maker?  In  short,  whenever  I  find  out 
that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  property  than 
for  God's  law ;  more  careful  about  my  own  reput- 
ation than  his  honour,  I  always  suspect  I  am  got 
upon  wrong  ground,  and  that  even  my  right  actions 
are  not  proceeding  from  a  right  principle. 

BragmeU.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  yon 
have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must  run 
up  every  little  action  to  its  spring  in  this  manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  sins  are 
sins.  You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins,  while 
you  see  no  guilt  in  them ;  but  you  must  confess 
them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them;  so  as  to  be 
habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of  them;  so 
as  to  trust  for  salvation,  not  in  your  freedom  from 
them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Saviour;  and  so  as  to 
make  it  the  chief  business  of  your  life  to  contend 
against  them,  and  in  the  main  to  forsake  them. 
And  remember,  that  if  you  seek  for  a  deceitful 
gaiety,  rather  than  a  well-grounded  cheerfulness, 
if  you  prefer  a  false  security  to  final  safety,  and 
now  go  away  to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and 
dismiss  the  subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it 
should  make  you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
simple  discourse  may  not  appear  against  you  at 
the  day  of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you 
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*'  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,"  and  so  in- 
crease your  condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  he  cared 
to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  spirits  and 
more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not,  however, 
care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impression  which 
it  had  made  upon  him ;  but  at  parting  next  morn- 
ing, he  shook  him  by  the  hand  more  cordially  than 
usual,  and  made  him  promise  to  return  hb  visit  in 
a  short  time. 

What  befell  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family  on  his 
going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the  subject  of  a 
future  part  of  this  history. 


PART  III. 
The  Visit  returned. 

.M.R.  Bragwell,  when  he  returned  home  from 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  History,  found  that  he  was  not  quite 
so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The  discourses 
of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a  little  on  his 
comfort,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  so 
completely  in  the  right  as  his  vanity  had  led  him 
to  believe.  He  seemed  also  to  feel  less  satisfaction 
in  the  idle  gentility  of  his  own  daughters,  since  he 
had  been  witness  to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and 
usefulness  of  those  of  Mr.   Worthy.     And  he 
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could  not  help  seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of 
his  wife  did  not  produce  so  much  family  happiness 
at  home  as  the  humble  piety  and  quiet  diligence 
of  Mrs.  Worthy  produced  in  the  house  of  his 
friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell  if 
he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of  his 
own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to  struggle 
against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in  himself,  and 
to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil  habits  in  his 
family.  But  his  convictions  were  just  strong 
enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under  his  errors,  with- 
out driving  him  to  reform  them.  The  slight  im- 
pression soon  wore  oflj  and  he  fell  back  into  his 
old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Worthy 
was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain  dealing  of  that 
honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he  dreaded  his  piercing 
eye :  he  felt  that  his  example  held  out  a  constant 
reproof  to  himself;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  early 
affection  and  rooted  reverence,  that  he  longed  to 
see  him  at  his  house.  This  desire,  indeed,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  was  made  up  of  mixed  motives* 
He  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  com- 
pany; he  longed  for  that  favourite  triumph  of 
a  vulgar  mind,  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  his 
riches ;  and  he  thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in 
the  world,  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  cha- 
racter at  his  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it.  But  though  he  was  as 
covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  it 
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was  right  to  be  so.    While  he  was  actually  engaged 
abroad,  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his  dealers, 
he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  by 
which  he  got  his  money;  and  while  he  was  indulg- 
ing in  festivity  with  his  friends  at  home,  he  was 
easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  it. 
But  a  man  can  neither  be  making  bargains  nor 
making  feasts  always  :  there  must  be  some  intervals 
between  these  two  great  objects  for  which  worldly 
men  may  be  said  to  live ;  and  in  some  of  these  in- 
tervals the    most    worldly  form,   perhaps,  some 
random  plans  of  amendment.     And  though  many 
a  one  may  say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  ^^  Soul, 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  yet 
hardly  any  man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say, 
even  in  the  most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire 
from  business, — I  will  never  repent,  —  I  will  never 
think  of  death,  —  Eternity  shall  never  come  into 
my  thoughts.     The  most  that  such  an  one  proba- 
bly ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet :  I  will 
continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  when  I  am  no 
longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  this. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.     He  set  up  in 
his  own  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resolution, 
that  some  years  hence,  when  he  should  be  a  Jew 
years  older,  and  a  fern  thousands  richer ;  when  a 
few  more  of  his  present  schemes  should  be  completed, 
he  would  then  think  of  altering  his  course  of  life; 
he  would  then  certainly  set  about  spending  a  reli- 
gious old  age ;  he  would  reform  some  practices  in 
his  dealings,  or,  perhaps,  quit  business  entirely;  he 
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would  think  about  reading  good  books  ;  and  when 
he  had  completed  such  and  such  a  purchase,  he 
would  even  begin  to  give  something  to  the  poor, 
but  at  present  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  cha- 
rity. The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more,  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  for  not  giving 
at  all,  namely,  the  hardness  of  the  times.  The  true 
grand  source  of  charity,  self-denial,  never  came  into 
his  head.  Spend  less,  that  you  may  save  more,  he 
would  have  thought  a  shrewd  maxim  enough.  But 
spend  lesSi  that  you  may  spare  more,  never  entered 
into  his  book  of  Proverbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy  had 
promised  to  return  his  visit.  It  was,  indeed,  a  little 
hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece  of  land  to  sell  by 
auction;  and  though  Mr.  Worthy  believed  the 
price  was  likely  to  be  above  his  pocket,  yet  he 
knew  it  was  an  occasion  which  would  be  likely  to 
bring  the  principal  farmers  of  that  neighbourhood 
together,  some  of  whom  he  wanted  to  meet.  And 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided 
himself,  that  he  should  show  his  neighbours  so 
sensible  a  man  as  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house  and  gar- 
den, and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell,  by  daylight. 
He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm  and 
generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his  friend's 
prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  sober  mind, 
and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth,  he  never 
allowed  his  tongue  the  licence  of  immodest  com- 
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tnendation,  which  he  used  to  say  either  savoured 
of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  he  never  rated  mere 
worldly  things  so  highly  as  to  bestow  upon  th^n 
undue  praise.  His  calm  approbation  somewhat 
disappointed  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could 
not  help  secretly  suspecting  that  his  friend,  as  good 
a  man  as  he  was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  lie 
felt,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  naturally 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own  pos- 
sessions were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the  usual 
trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that  of  pre- 
tending himself  to  find  some  fault  with  those  things 
which  were  particularly  deserving  praise,  when  he 
found  Worthy  disposed  to  pass  them  over  in  si- 
lence. 

When  they  came  in  to  supper,  he  affected  to 
talk  of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy's  little  parlour, 
by  way  of  calling  his  attention  to  his  own  large  one. 
He  repeated  the  word  sntig^  as  applied  to  every 
thing  at  Mr.  Worthj^s,  with  the  plain  design  to 
make  comparisons  favourable  to  his  own  more 
mnple  domains.  He  contrived,  as  he  passed  by 
to  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident,  to  push  open 
the  door  of  a  large  beaufet  in  the  parlour,  in  which 
all  the  finery  was  most  ostentatiously  set  out  to 
view.  He  protested,  with  a  look  of  satis&ction 
which  belied  his  words,  that  for  his  part  he  did 
not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this  trumpery;  and  then 
smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands,  added,  with  an  air 
of  no  small  importance,  ^^  What  a  good  thing  it  is| 
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though,  for  people  of  substance,  that  the  tax  on 
plate  is  taken  off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr. 
Worthy :  you  do  not  feel  these  things :  tax  or  no 
tax,  it  is  all  the  same  to  you."  He  took  care, 
during  this  speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye,  to  direct 
Mr.  Worthj^s  attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the 
brightest  cups,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
shining  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet 
Mr.  Worthy  gravely  answered,  **  Mr.  Bragwell, 
it  was,  indeed,  a  tax  which  could  not  a£fect  so  plain 
a  man  as  myself;  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  always 
sorry  that  it  could  not  be  made  productive  en6ugh 
to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  middling  situation, 
who  is  contented  with  a  good  glass  of  beer,  poured 
from  a  handsome  earthen  mug,-7-the^lass,  the  mug, 
and  the  beer,  all  of  English  manufacture,  r—  will 
be  but  little  disturbed  at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine ; 
but  he  will  regret,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes 
are  so  much  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
brought  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
old." 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  disdainful 
silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the  smallest  civility 
on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mn  Worthy.  They  left 
the  room  with  their  mamma  as  soon. as  possible; 
being  impatient  to  get  away  to  ridicule  their  fether^a 
old-&shioned  friend  at  full  liberty. 
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TTie  Dance ;  or^  the  Christmas  Merry-making :  eX" 
emplifying  the  Effects  of  modem  Education  in  a 
FarmrHome. 

As. soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  asked 
Bragwell  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
how  his  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really  fine 
young  women,  went  on.  ^^  O,  as  to  that,"  replied 
Bragwell,  ^^  pretty  much  like  other  men's  handsome 
daughters,  I  suppose ;  that  is,  worse  and  worse.  I 
really  begin  to  apprehend  that  their  fantastical 
notions  have  gained  such  a  head,  that  after  ^1  the 
money  I  have  scraped  together,  I  shall  never  get 
them  well  married. 

'^  Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  dSkx  as  any  girl 
could  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest,  substantial 
grazier  as  any  in  the  country.  He  not  only  knows 
every  thing  proper  for  his  station,  but  is  pleasing 
in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty  scholar  into  the 
bargain.  He  reads  history  books  and  voyages,  of  a 
winter's  evening,  to  his  infirm  father,  instead  of 
going  to  the  card-assembly  in  our  town.  He  neither 
likes  drinking  nor  sporting;  and  is  a  sort  of 
favourite  with  our  parson,  because  he  takes  in  the 
weekly  numbers  of  a  fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and 
subscribes  to  the  Sunday-school^  and  makes  a 
fiiss  about  helping  the  poor;  and  sets  up  soup^ 
shops,  and  sells  bacon  at  an  under-price,  and  gives 
odd  bits  of  ground  to  his  labourers  to  help  them 
in  these  dear  times,  as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think 
they  are  good  times  for  f^,  Mr.  Worthy. 
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"  Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him,  and 
laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  handsome  and 
rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round  at  last;  and 
so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  a  day  or  two  at 
Christmas,  when  we  have  always  a  little  sort  of 
merry-making  here.  But  it  would  not  do.  He 
scorned  to  talk  that  palavering  stuff  which  she  has 
been  used  to  in  the  marble-covered  books  I  told 
you  of.  He  told  her,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  the 
happiness  of  his  heart  to  live  with  her;  which,  I 
own,  I  thought  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
of  any  man.  But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marry- 
ing one  who  was  only  desirous  of  Jiving  with 
her.  No,  no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare 
himself  ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour 
by  making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's 
Diai*y ;  and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not 
think  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but 
he  soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance 
in  the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  bis  partner.  But 
when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call.  Miss 
drew  up  her  head,  and,  in  a  strange  gibberish,  said 
she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Mehuet  de  la  Cour^ 
and  ordered  him  to  call  it.  Wilson  stared,  and 
honestly  told  her  she  must  call  it  herself;  for  he 
could  neither  spell  nor  pronounce  such  outlandish 
words,  nor  assist  in  such  an  outlandish  performance. 
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I  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed' 
it  was  something  like  questions  and  commands; 
and  if  so,  that  was  much  merrier  than  dancing. 
Seeing  her  partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl 
began  by  herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sink- 
ing, and  capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing, 
for  all  the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack 
rope  at  our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like 
a  stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she 
resolved  to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so,  with  a 
look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to  go 
down  country  bumpkin  with  the  dairy  maid,  who 
would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well  as  wife, 
for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

^*  ^  I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,'  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him:  ^  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with.  I 
will  take  my  leave  of  you.  Miss,  with  this  short 
story,  I  had  lately  a  pretty  large  concern  in  hay- 
jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I  waited  a 
good  while  in  the  Hay-market  for  my  dealer,  and, 
to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped  into  a  sort  of 
foreign  singing  play-house  there,  where  I  was 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young  women  painted 
and  dizened  out,  and  capering  away  just  as  you 
have  been  doing.  I  thought  it  bad  enough  in 
them,  and  wondered  the  quality  could  be  enter- 
tained with  such  indecent  mummery.  But  little 
did  I  think  to  meet  with  the  same  paint,  finery, 
and  posturing  tricks  in  a  farm-house.     I  wil}  never 
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marry  a  woman  who  despises  me^  nor  the  statioif 
in  which  I  should  place  her,  and  so  I  take  my 
leave/  —  Poor  girl,  how  she  was  provoked !  to  be 
publicly  refused,  and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  by  a 
grazier !  But  it  was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other 
girls,  who  have  not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so 
high  since,  nor  painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  con- 
descended to  speak  to  their  equals. 

'^  But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday  night; 
and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  workmen,  who 
are  all  waiting  for  me  without." 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen's  Wages, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying  his 
men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready  to 
extract  something  useful  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, said  to  him,  ^'  I  have  made  it  a  habit,  and  I 
hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to  turn  to 
some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events  of  daily  life, 
but  all  the  employments  of  it  too.  And  though  it 
occurs  so  often,  I  hardly  know  one  that  sets  me 
thinking  more  seriously  than  the  ordinary  business 
you  have  been  discharging." — "  Aye,"  said  Brag- 
well,  ^^  it  sets  me  thinking  too,  and  seriously,  as 
you  say,  when  I  observe  how  much  the  price  of 
wages  is  increased."  —  **  Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready 
enough  to  think  of  that,"  said  Worthy ;  "  but  you 
say  not  a  word  of  how  much  the  value  of  your 
land  is  increased,  and  that  the  more  you  pay,  the 
more  you  can  afford  to  pay.  But  the  thoughts 
I  spoke  of  are  quite  of  another  cast. 

<'  When  I  call  in  my  labourers  on  a  Saturday 
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night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I,  and 
you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our  grand 
and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go  to  receive 
02^  wages,  master  and  servants,  farmer  and  labourer. 
When  I  see  that  one  of  my  men  has  failed  of  the 
wages  he  should  have  received,   because  he  has 
been  idling  at  a  &\i ;  another  has  lost  a  day  by  a 
drinking-bout;  a  third  confesses  that,  though  he 
had  task-work,  he  might  have  earned  still  more^ 
yet  he  has  been  careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to 
receive ;  this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  diligent^ 
who  have  worked  all  the  week ;  when  I  reflect  that 
even  these  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,    I  cannot   help   saying  to  myselfj^ 
Night  is  come ;  Saturday  night  is  come.     No  re- 
pentance or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these  poor 
men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work  good. 
This  week  is  gone  into  eternity.     To-morrow  is 
the  season  of  rest;  working-time  is  over.     ^  There 
is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in  the  grave.'     My 
life  also  will  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity; 
soon  the  space  allotted  me  for  diligence,  for  labouri 
will  be  over.     Soon  will  the  grand  question  be 
asked,  *  What  hast  thou  done  ?  —  Give  an  ac- 
count of  thy  stewardship.     Didst  thou  use  thy 
working  days  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
given?'     With  some  such  thoughts  I  commonly 
go  to  bed,   and  they  help  to  quicken  me  to  a 
keener  diligence  for  the  next  week." 
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Some  Account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  BriigwelPs 

Family.  - 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  family, 
that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday  in  any 
house  of  which  religion  was  not  the  governing 
principle.  Indeed,  he  commonly  ordered  his  af- 
fairs, and  regulated  his  joumies,  with  an  eye  to 
this  object.  ^*  To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an  irreligious 
ikmily,"  said  he,  ^<  is  always  unpleasant,  often  un-.' 
safe.  I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any  good,  and 
they  may,  perhaps,  do  me  some  harm.  At  least,  I 
am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner  of  passingly 
if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If  I  reprove 
them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  singularity 
and  of  being  ^righteous  over-much;*  if  I  do  not 
reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  strengthen  them  in 
evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  them  or  ^lot,  I  cer- 
tainly partake  of  their  guilt,  if  I  spend  it  as  they 
do." 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be  useful 
to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  determined  to 
break  through  his  common  practice,  and  pass  the 
Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy  was  surprised 
to  find  that  though  the  church  bell  was  going,  the 
breakfast  was  not  ready,  and  expressed  his  wonder 
how  this  should  be  the  case  in  so  industrious  a 
family.  Bragwell  made  some  awkward  excuses. 
He  said  his  wife  worked  her  servants  so  hard  all 
the  week,  that  even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a 
little  relaxed  from  the  strictness  of  her  demands 
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on  Sanday  mornings;  and  he  owned  that  in  a 
general  way  no  one  was  up  early  enough  for 
church.  He  confessed  that  his  wife  commonly 
spent  the  morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  sylla- 
bubs, and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week;  as 
Sunday  was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her 
maids  had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house ;  all  hands  were  busy ;  it  was 
nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stewing,  and 
frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and  scolding, 
and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from  church  to 
clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the  fruit,  the 
mistress  to  make  the  cheese-cakes,  the  maids  to 
dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies  to  dress 
themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of  Mr. 
Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  with  dis- 
dain upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself,  was 
resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  present  oo 
casion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even  with 
Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell  had 
been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in  the 
hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  comparing 
her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should  be  struck 
dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her  skill  and  her 
wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was,  indeed,  struck  to  be- 
hold as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had  been  used  to  see 
at  a  justice's  meeting.  He,  whose  frugal  and  pious 
wife  had  accustomed  him  only  to  such  a  plain 
Sunday's  dinner  as  could  be  dressed  without  keep-> 
ing  any  one  from  church,  when  he  surveyed  the 
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loaded  table  of  his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that 
envy  which  these  grand  preparations  were  meant 
to  raise,  felt  nothing  but  disgust  at  the  vanity  of 
his  friend's  wife,  mixed  with  much  thankfulness  for 
the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long  time, 
the  Miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dressed  as  if  they 
were  going  to  the  Assize  ball :  they  looked  very 
scornfully  at  having  been  so  hurried,  though  they 
had  been  dressing  ever  since  they  got  up;  and 
their  fond  father,  when  he  saw  them  so  fine,  for- 
gave all  their  impertinence,  and  cast  an  eye  of 
triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  he  had  never 
loved  his  own  humble  daughters  so  well  as  at  that 
moment. 

In  the  afterhooh,  the  whole  party  went  to  church. 
To  do  them  justice,  it  was,  indeed,  their  common 
practice  once  a  day,  when  the  weather  was  good 
and  the  road  was  neither  dusty  nor  dirty,  when 
the  minister  did  not  begin  too  early,  when  the 
young  ladies  had  not  been  disappointed  of  their 
new  bonnets  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  when 
they  had  no  smart  company  in  the  house,  who 
rather  wished  to  stay  at  home.  When  this  last 
was  the  case,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened 
pretty  often,  it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  man** 
ners  to  conform  to  the  humour  of  the  guests. 
Mr.  Bragwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of 
his  usual  company;  well  knowing  that  their  vain 
and  worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up,  a$ 
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usual,  a  good  deal  of  Acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the  newa 
of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service  began. 
They  waited  with  impatience  for  the  reading  the 
lessons,  as  a  licensed  season  for  whispering ;  and 
the  subject  begun  during  the  lessons  was  finished 
while  they  were  singing  the  Psalms.  The  young 
ladies  made  an  appointment  for  the  afternoon  with 
a  friend  in  the  next  pew,  while  their  mamma  took 
the  opportunity  of  enquiring  aloud  the  character  of 
a  dairy-maid,  which  she  observed,  with  a  compli* 
ment  to  her  own  good  management,  would  save 
time  on  a  week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a  new 
world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone.  In 
the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if  he  did 
not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make  it  a  custom 
to  read  and  pray  with  his  family.  Bragwell  told 
him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  no  family  at  home, 
else  he  should  like  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  example* 
But  as  his  servants  worked  hard  all  the  week,  his 
wife  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  then  have  a  little 
holiday.  Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  hiih, 
whether  the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants*  principles 
was  not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  iii  his  final 
account;  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  together,  jaunting^ 
and  diverting  themselves  on  Sunday  evenings,  wast 
not  often  found  to  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the 
morals  of  servants  and  the  good  order  of  families? 
"  I  put  it  to  your  conscience,"  said  he,  "  Mr. 
Bragwell,  whether  Sunday,  which  was  meant  as  a 
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blessing  and  a  benefit,  is  not,  as  it  is  commonly 
kept,  turned  into  the  most  mischievous  part  of  the 
week,  by  the  selfish  kindness  of  masters,  who,  not 
daring  to  set  their  servants  about  any  public  work, 
allot  them  that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
that  they  themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refiise 
them  a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday, 
in  the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  good 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fair  right  to  expect. 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all  the 
Lord's  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single  hour  of  a 
working  day.  Their  work  must  be  done ;  God's 
work  may  be  let  alone." 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  produced 
many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family :  that  the  young 
men  and  maids,  having  iio  eye  upon  them,  fre- 
quendy  went  to  improper  places  with  other  ser- 
vants, turned  adrift  like  themselves.  That  in  these 
parties  the  poor  girls  were  too  frequently  led  astray, 
and  the  men  got  to  public  houses  and  fives-playing. 
But  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  watch  them. 
His  &mily  only  did  as  others  do ;  indeed,  it  was 
his  wife's  concern ;  and  as  she  was  so  good  a 
manager  on  other  days,  that  she  would  not  spare 
them  an  hour  to  visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it 
would  be  hard^  she  said,  if  they  might  not  have 
Sunday  afternoon  to  themselves,  and  she  could  not 
blame  them^  for  making  the  most  of  it.  Indeed, 
she  was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church,  that 
they  might  serve  the  cattle,  and  the  maids,  that 
they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  tlie  holiday 
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part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She  would  not,  in- 
deed, hear  of  any  competition  between  doing  her 
work  and  taking  their  pleasure ;  but  when  the  dif^ 
ference  lay  between  their  going  to  church  and 
taking  their  pleasure,  he  must  say  that  for  his  wife, 
she  always  inclined  to  the  good-natured  side  of  the 
question.  She  is  strict  enough  in  keeping  them 
sober ;  because  drunkenness  is  a  costly  sin ;  and, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  does  not  care  how  little  they 
sin  at  her  expense. 

"  Well,''  said  Mr.  Worthy,  "  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  different 
effects  of  opposite  practices;  now,  which  plan  pro- 
duces the  greatest  share  of  comfort  to  the  master, 
and  of  profit  to  the  servants  in  the  long  run? 
Your  servants,  *tis  likely,  are  very  much  attached 
to  you ;  and  very  fond  of  living  where  they  get 
their  own  way  in  so  great  a  point." 

"  O,"  as  to  that,  replied*  Bragwell,  "  you  are 
quite  out.  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mutiny, 
and  discontent.  And  though  there  is  not  a  better 
manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet  she  is 
always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that  every  quar- 
ter-day is  a  sort  of  gaol-delivery  at  my  bouse ;  and 
when  they  go  off,  as  they  often  do,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I  often  give  them 
money  privately  that  they  may  not  carry  my  wife 
before  the  justice  to  get  their  wages." 

**  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Worthy  "  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  care  to 
let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up  with 
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their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call  my  strict* 
ness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  dieir  safety  and 
happiness.  By  this  means  I  commonly  gain  their 
love  as  well  as  secure  their  obedience.  I  know 
that,  with  all  my  care,  I  am  liable  to  be  disap- 
pointed,  '  from  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  sin/  But  whenever  this  happens,  so  far 
from  encouraging  me  in  remissness,  it  only  serves 
to  quicken  my  zeal.  If  by  God's  blessing  my  ser- 
vant turns  out  a  good  Christian,  I  have  been  an 
humble  instrument  in  His  hand  of  saving  a  soul 
committed  to  my  charge/' 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home^  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  her ;  the  other,  she  said, 
had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone  with  a 
young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for  a  day  or 
two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  displeased ;  as  he 
knew  that  young  friend  had  but  a  slight  character, 
and  kept  bad  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Bragwell  came 
in,  all  hurry  and  bustle,  saying,  if  her  family  did 
not  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb  on  Sundays,  when 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  how  could  they  rise  with 
the  lark  on  Mondays,  when  so  much  was  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  "  We  need  not,"  said  he^  "  go  into  the 
great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity^ 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm-house.  *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  ^  we  will  serve  the 
Lord '  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sundajrs.  *  It 
is  the  day  wUch  the  Lord  hath  made;  h^th 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,'  and  con- 
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sider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a  duty, 
but  as  a  privilege." 

The  next  morning  Mr.Bragwell  and  his  friend 
set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What  passed 
on  this  little  journey^  my  readers  shall  hear  soon. 


PART  IV. 
The  Subject  of  Prayer  discussed  in  a  Mornings  Ride* 

It  vtbs  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  History 
that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr.  Wor^ 
thy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present  time 
was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate  to  sell 
by  auction.  Mr.  Ayorthy,  though  be  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two  per- 
sons, who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion  on 
that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he  had 
seen  the  sale  advertised  iti  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early  on 
the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  Golden 
Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring  market  town* 
As  they  had  time  before  them,  they  had  agreed  to 
ride  slowly,  that  th^  might  "Converse  on  some  use« 
fid  subject;  but  here,  -as  usual^  they  had  two  opi-> 
nions  about  the  same  thing;  Mr.  BragwelFs  notion 
of  a  useful  subject  was,  som^hitig  by  which  money 
was  to  be  got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr. 
Worthy  was  no  less  a  man  of  busihess  than  his 
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friend.  His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calcula- 
tions just.  His  reputation  for  integrity  and  good 
sense  made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in 
his  neighbours'  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own* 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole,  concern 
of  the  day.  He  sought,  in  the  Jlrst  place^  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  Every 
morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  a  Maker  to  worship,  as  well  as  a  family  to 
maintain.  Religion,  however,  never  made  him 
neglect  business,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  to 
postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  man  had  any 
reason  to  expect  God's  blessing  through  the  day« 
who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning;  nor  was  he 
likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of  God,  who 
did  not  begin  it  with  His  worship.  But  he  had 
not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  activity,  when  he 
was  among  men  abroad,  because  he  had  first 
served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Worthy 
took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day  and 
the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  to  turn  thcT  discourse  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  Him.  He 
knew  that  the  transition  firom  thanksgiving  to 
prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, sliding  by  degrees  into  that  important  subject, 
observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a  duty  of  univer- 
sal obligation,  which  every  man  had  it  in  his 
power  to  fiilfil,  and  which  he  seriously  believe^ 
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was  the  groundwork  of  all  religious  practice,  and. 
of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  very 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty ;  indeed  he  considered  it  as  a  miere  ceremony^ 
or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might  give  way  to  the 
slightest  temptation  of  drowsiness  at  night,  or  of 
business  in  the  morning.  As  he  knew  he  did  not 
live  in  the  conscientious  performance  of  this  pnu> 
tice,  he  tried  to  ward  off  the  subject,  knowing 
what  a  home-way  his  friend  had  of  putting  things. 
After  some  evasion,  he  at  last  said,  he  certainly 
thought  private  prayer  a  good  custom,  especially 
for  people  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who 
were  sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do 
better;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men  in 
active  life. 

Mr.  Worthy*  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptation 
istand  most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few, 
methinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptation  than 
men  in  business;  for  they  must  beJn  most  danger, 
at  least,  from  the  world,  who  have  most  to  do  with 
it  And  if  this  be  true,  ought  we  not  to  prepare 
ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the  trials  of  the  market, 
the  field,. and  the  shop  ?  It  is  but  putting  on  our 
armour  before  we  go  out  to  battle. 

BragweU.  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a  family 
is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to  church,  he 
does  every  thing  which  can  be  required  of  him, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  him  to  account  for 
any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I  must 
set  a  good  principle  above  it.  I  know  I  must 
keep  good  order,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  others; 
but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience  for  my  own  sake. 
To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I  must  therefore 
pray  to  him  in  private.  To  my  &mily  I  owe  a 
Christian  example,  and  for  that,  among  other 
reasons,  I  must  not  iail  to  go  to  church. 

BragmelL  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as  if 
I  were  an  enemy  tx>  religion.  Sir,  I  am  no 
heathen ;  sir,  I  am  a  Christian :  I  belong  to  the 
church;  I  go  to  church;  I  always  drink  pros- 
perity to  the  church.  You  yourself^  as  strict  as 
yon  are,  in  never  ipissing  it  twice  a  day,  are  not  a 
warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  inestim- 
able value  as  a  political  institution;  but  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  irreli- 
gious under  the  best  religious  institutions;  and 
that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes  the 
means  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  religion 
itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers  and 
thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  however  high 
their  profession,  and  even  however  regular  their 
attendance,  that  those  men  truly  respect  the 
church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that  religion 
which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  families,  or 
their  own  hearts,  or  who  make  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity to  consist  in  a  mere  formal  attendance  there. 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bragwell. 
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Bragwdl.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor;  and 
I  don't  think  that  the  multitude  can  erer  be  kept 
in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of  a  politician 
you  know.  We  mttsi  have  bits,  and  bridles,  and 
restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy.  Your  opinion  b  rery  just,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since  it  does 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you  value 
yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  princifde  as  a  poli«> 
tician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason  of  it  as  a 
Christian :  depend  upon  it,  if  religion  be  good  &r 
the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally  good  for 
every  family;  and  what  is  right  for  a  &mily  is 
equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it.  You  have 
therefore  yourself  brought  the  most  unanswerable 
argument  why  you  ought  to  be  religious  yourself 
by  asking  how  we  shall  keep  others  in  order  withv 
out  religion.  For  believe  me,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
there  is  no  particular  xdause  to  except  you  in  the 
Gospel.  There  are  no  exceptions  there  in  &vour 
of  any  one  class  of  men.  The  same  restraints 
which  are  necessary  for  the  people  at  large  are 
equally  necessary  for  men  iA  every  order,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  pom*,  bond  and  free,  learned 
and  ignorant.  If  Jesus  Christ  died  for  no  one 
particular  rank,  dass,  or  community,  then  there  is 
no  one  rank,  class,  or  community  exempt  from  th^ 
obedience  to  his  laws  enjoined  by  the  GrospeL 
May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason 
for  going  to  church  ? 

N  2 
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BragooeU,  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question* 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary  and 
so  creditable  ?  Not  go  to  church,  indeed  I  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy?  I  am  afraid 
you  suspect  me  to  be  a  Papist,  or  a  heathen,  or 
of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not  Christian. 

Worthy.  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
lently one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  often 
speak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he  sup- 
pose us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters;  and  how 
astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man  has  per- 
haps little  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  religion  except  the  violence  with  which  hie 
hates  the  religion  of  another  party.  It  is  not 
irreligion  which  such  men  hate ;  but  the  religion 
of  the  man,  or  the  party  whom  they  are  set  against : 
now  hatred  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel.  Well,  you  have  told  me  why  you  go 
to  church ;  now  pray  tell  me,  why  do  you  confess 
there  on  your  bended  knees  every  Sunday,  that 
**  you  have  erred  and  strayed  from  God's  ways  ?  " 
»—  "  that  there  is  no  health  in  you  ?  "  —  "  that  you 
have  done  what  you  ought  not  to  do  ?  "  —  ^^  and 
that  you  are  a  miserable  sinner  ?  " 

BragweU.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common-prayer 
Book,  to  be  sure;  a  book  which  I  have  heard  you 
yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and  good  men ; 
the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillars  of  the  Pro- 
testant church. 

Wcrihy*     But  have  you  no  other  reason  ? 

BragwelL     No^  I  can't  say  I  have. 
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Worth/.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
t>f  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner? 

Bragtoell.  No,  I  can*t  say  I  do.  But  that  is  no 
objection  to  my  repeating  it ;  because  it  may  suit 
the  case  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose  the  good 
doctors  who  drew  it  up  intended  that  part  for 
wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards,  and  thieves, 
and  murderers ;  for  I  imagine  they  could  not  well 
contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer  quite  suit  an 
honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  safer  to  make  a  good  man  repeat  a  prayer 
which  suited  a  rogue,  than  to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a 
prayer  which  suited  a  good  man ;  and  you  knowit  is 
so  customary  for  every  body  to  repeat  the  general 
confession,  that  it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  mo^t 
respectable  persons,  though  every  respectable  per- 
son must  know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in 
it,  as  they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  of  were  not  quite  of  your 
opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you  call 
honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  that' the  best  of  us  stand  in  need  of  making 
that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Bragwell,  do  you 
believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  ? 

BragmeU.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing  for 
^dam  it  was;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it  not? 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Genesis. 
Don't  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though  \ 
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know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  every 
jpart  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still  an  ad^ 
ditional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of  the  first 
rinan. 

Bragvoell,     Have  you,  indeed?    Now,  I  can't 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

.  Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observati<Hi  of  what  is 
.within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it.  It  is  not 
only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  convinces 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  fell,  but  also  the  sinful  in* 
clinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart  corres- 
ponding with  it.  Thb  is  one  of  those  leading 
truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  can  never  doubt 
a  moment:  first,  because  it  is  abundantly  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  Scripture ;  and  next,  because 
the  consciousness  of  the  evil  nature  I  carry  about 
with  me  confirms  the  doctrine  beyond  all  doubt. 
Besides,  is  it  not  said  in  Scripture,  that  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  that  <^  all 
we,  like  lost  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; "  —  *^  that  by 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ; " 
-—  and  so  again  in  twenty  more  places  that  I  could 
tell  you  of. 

.  BragmeU.  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine^  Mr. 
Worthy  ? 

Wot-thy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad  truth, 
let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *'  as  m  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

BragwelL  Yes;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over  my 
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poor  &ther's  grave*  But  as  it  was  in*the  burial  of 
the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it  to  myself;  foe 
I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and  in  little  danger 
of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy  ever  since,  that 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  of  it* 

fVorthj^.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at  the 
burial  of  all  who  die  is  a  solemn  admonition  to  all 
who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as,  indeed,  the  Scripture 
says  also,  ''  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
whosoever  bdieoeth  in  me  shall  never  die,  but  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Now  do  you  think 
you  believe  in  Christ,  Mr.  Bragwell  ? 

BragtoeU.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why,  you  are  always 
fancying  me  an  atheist 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we  must 
believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own  un** 
worthiness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see  the 
use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

BragtoeU.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talking. 
I  can't  say  lever  meddled  with  such  subjects  before 
in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you  advise  a  man 
to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty  of 
pray^;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an  evil 
nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  redeem 
us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for  what  we 
so  much  need ;  and  without  this  conviction  we  shall 
not  be  led  to  pray. 

BragwelL  Well,  but  [don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you*good  folks,  who  make  so  much 
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of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty  ?  You  think  he  wants  to 
be  informed  of  the  things  you  tell  him ;  whereas, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows  them  already, 
and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is,  he  will  give  me 
eviery  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give  me,  without  my 
asking  it. 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things^ 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but  still 
has  he  not  said  that  ^^  with  prayer  and  supplication 
we  must  make  known  our  requests  unto  him  ?  " 
Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath  said  that  his 
favour  must  be  sought.  It  is  the  channel  through 
which  he  hath  declared  it  is  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  that  his  blessings  should  be  conveyed  to 
us.  What  ascends  up  in  prayer  descends  again'  to 
us  in  blessings.  It  is  like  the  rain  which  just  now 
fell,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
ground  in  vapours  to  the  clouds  before  it  descended 
from  them  to  the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower. 
Besides,  prayer  has  a  good  efiect  on  our  minds ; 
it  tends  to  excite  a  right  dbposition  towards  God 
in  us,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence. But  above  all,  it  is  the  way  to  get  the 
good  things  we  want.  ^^  Ask,"  says  the  Scripturci 
**  and  ye  shall  receive." 

BragwelL  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which  I 
was  going  to  deny :  for  the  trutli  is,  men  do  not 
always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I  could  get 
n  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  should  pray  oftener 
than  I  do. 

Wirrthy,  Sometlmes,Mr.Bragwell,men"askand 
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receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss ; "  —  <*  they  ask 
that  they  may  consume  it  on  their  lusts/'  They 
ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps,  when  they  should 
ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the  latter,  which  are  the 
good  things  I  spoke  of,  are  always  granted  to  those 
who  pray  to  God  for  them,  though  the  former  are 
not  I  have  observed  in  the  case  of  some  worldly 
things  I  have  sought  for,  that  the  grant  of  my 
prayer  would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so 
that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he 
withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

BragwelL  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray  on,  I 
suppose  ? 

'  Woriki/.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mend  as  to 
the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for  God's  blessing 
and  favour,  which  is  better  than  riches. 

BrqguoeU*  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  subject. 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask,  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in  the 
Gospel  ?  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a  thing, 
as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  command.  Here,, 
however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that  a  man's  prayers 
may  be  turned  to  no  small  use  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covering to  him  whatever  is  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bragwell,     How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose,  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and  the  prayer 
at  liight  ;a  sort  of  retrospection  of  those  dieeds.. 
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You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are  a  little  inclined 
to  covetousness ;  excuse  me,  sir.  Now,  suppose 
after  you  have  been  during  a  whole  day  a  little  too 
eager  to  get  rich;  suppose,  I  say,  you  were  to  try 
bow  it  would  sound  to  beg  of  God  at  night  on  your 
knees  to  give  you  still  more  money,  though  you 
have  already  so  much  that  you  know  not  what  to 
do  with  it.  Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the 
morning,  <^  O  Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though 
those  I  have  are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me; " 
and  ask  him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all 
th^  grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  substance. 

BragaoelL  Mr.  -Worthy,  I  have  no  patience  with 
you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Wbfiht/.  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer  as 
this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd^  than 
to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning  up  to  the 
spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  you  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  put  into  words.  Still  further, 
observe  how  it  would  sound  to  confess  your  sins, 
and  pray  against  them  all,  except  one  favourite  sin. 
^^  Lord,  do  thou  enable  me  to  forsake  all  my  sins, 
except  the  love  of  money ; "  —  "  in  this  one  thing 
pardon  thy  servant."—  Or,  **Do  thou  enable  me 
to  forgive  all  who  have  injured  me,  except  old 
Giles."  This  you  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked 
prayer ;  but  if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked 
in  practice.  It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it 
the  language  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
l^s»  And  yet,  because  you  have  been  used  to  see 
peqple  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to  hear 
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them  pray  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the  one  and 
not  shocked  at  the  other. 

Bragwett.  Shocked,  indeed  I  Why,  at  thisrate» 
you  would  teach  one  to  hate  ones-self. 

Wartky*  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell :  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  you  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an  act 
of  injustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning  of 
your  doing  so  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a  solemn 
act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  which  you  intended  to  commit  that 
day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would  not  hearty 
prayer  have  kept  you  from  committing  that  wicked 
action?  In  short,  what  a  life  must  that  be,  no 
act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God  to  prosper  and 
bless?  If  once  you  can  bring  yourself  to  believe 
that  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  God's 
blessing  on  your  day's  work,  you  will  certainly 
grow  careful  about  passing  such  a  day  as  you  may 
safely  ask  his  blessing  upon.  The  remark  may  be 
carried  to  sports,  diversions,  company.  A  man, 
who  once  takes  up  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will 
soon  find  himself  obliged  to  abstain  from  such  di** 
versions,  occupations,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot 
reasonably  desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him; 
and  thus  he  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off 
either  the  practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr. 
Bragwell,  I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he 
that  is  a  real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or 
praying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not  the 
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best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was  making 
no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend.  Luckily, 
however,  he  was  relieved  from  the  difficulty  into 
which  the  necessity  of  making  some  answer  must 
have  brought  him,  by  finding  they  were  come  to 
the  end  of  their  little  journey ;  and  he  never  beheld 
the  bunch  of  grapes,  which  decorated  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Lion,  with  more  real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  befell  Mr.  Bragwell's  family,  to  the 
Fifth  Part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers. 


PART  V. 

The  Golden  Lion. 

M!r.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at  the 
Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn,  the 
yard,  the  town,  was  all  alive.  Mr.  Bragwell  was 
quite  in  his  element.  Money,  company,  and  good 
cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat.  He  felt  himself 
the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had  three 
great  objects  in  view,  —  the  sale  of  his  land,  the 
letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was  looked 
up  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and  the 
showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy,  was.  It  was  his 
way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every  per- 
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son,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with,  and 
by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and  increase 
his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns,  those 
whose  pursuits  were  the  same  naturally  herded 
together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to  one  comer, 
by  the  common  interest  which  they  took  in  bark 
and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was  carrying  on  at 
another  litde  table,  whether  the  practice  of  sowing 
wheat  or  of  planting  it  were  most  profitable. 
Another  set  were  disputing  whether  horses  or  oxen 
were  best  for  ploughs.  Those  who  were  concerned 
in  canals,  sought  the  company  of  other  canallers ; 
while  some,  who  were  interested  in  the  new  biU 
for  inclosures,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew 
most  about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  subjects, 
and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each.  It  was 
a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  understood  some 
one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was  wise  would  try  to 
learn  from  every  man  something  on  the  subject  he 
best  knew ;  but  Mr.  Worthy  made  a  fiirther  use 
of  the  whole.  "  What  a  pity  is  it,"  said  he,  "  that 
Christians  are  not  as  desirous  to  turn  their  time 
to  good  account  as  men  of  business  are  I  When 
shall  we  see  religious  persons  as  anxious  to  derive 
profit  from  the  experience  of  others  as  these 
farmers?  When  shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to 
to  turn  their  time  to  good  account?  While  I 
approve  these  men  for  not  being  slothful  in  business^ 
let  me  improve  the  hint,  by  being  dX^ofervera  in 
spirit" 
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Shaming  how  much  wiser  the  Children  of  this  Genera- 
ation  are  than  the  Children  qfU^* 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag- 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  Bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  '*  Let  the  auc* 
tioneerproceedtobusiness,"  said  he:  **  the  company 
will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  day-light  I  speak 
mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  for  I  do  not  think  of 
being  a  purchaser  myself." — **  I  know  it,"  said  Brag- 
well,  ^*  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really  possible,"  proceeded 
he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  '<  that  you  should  think 
I  will  sell  my  estate  before  dinner?  Mr.  Worthy, 
you  are  a  clever  man  at  books,  and  such  things ; 
and,  perhaps,  can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in 
a  handsomer  manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never 
found  much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head  to 
add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than  your 
learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering  of.  You 
may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a  very  child 
at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before  dinner,  indeed !" 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  at  another,  and  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever  done 
before.  "  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,"  said  he ;  **  J  do 
not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  a  man, 
unless  he  has  sense  enough  to  turn  it  to  account. 
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Men  are  my  books»  Mr.  Worthy ;  and  it  is  by 
reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  together  to 
good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in  the  world.  I 
shall   give  you  a  proof  of  this   to-day.     These 
farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to  the  Lion  with 
a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of  land  of  mine,  if 
they*  should  like  the  bargain.     Now,  as  you  know 
a  thing  can^t  be  any  great  bargain  both  to  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to  them  and  to  me,  it 
becomes  me,  as  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  the  good 
of  his  family  at  heart,  to  secure  the  bargain  to 
myself.     I  would  not  cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I 
think  it  fair  enough  to  turn  his  weakness  to  my 
own  advantage :  there  is  no  law  against  that,  you 
know ;  and  this  is  the  use  of  one  man's  having  more 
sense  than  another.     So^  whenever  I  have  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner^ 
with  plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.    We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business,  and  I  carefully 
keep  back  any  talk  about  the  purchase  till  we  have 
dined.     At  dinner  we  have,  of  course,  a  slice  of 
politics.     This  puts  most  of  us  into  a  passion,  and 
you  know  ang^  is  thirsty.    Besides,  ^  Church  and 
King'  naturally  brings  on  a  good  many  other 
toasts.     Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the  feast,  you 
know,  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to  save  my  liquor ; 
so  I  push  about  the  glass  one  way,  aiid  the  tankard 
the  odber,  till  all  my  company  are  as  merry  as  kings: 
Every  man  is  delighted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty 
fellow  he  has  to  deal  with^  and  Mr.  Bragwell  re^ 
ceives  a  thousand  compliments.  By  this  time  they 
have  gained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
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lost  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper  mo^ 
ment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work ;  and  this  I 
commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that  I  go  home 
with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  of  pounds  heavier 
than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by  their  dinner. 
In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and  suspicious,  and 
have  all  their  wits  about  them;  but  a  cheerful  glass 
cures  all  distrust  And,  what  is  lucky,  I  add  to 
my  credit  as  well  as  my  pocket,  and  get  more 
praise  for  my  dinner  than  blame  for  my  bargain." 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  vanity 
which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself  guilly  of 
an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  wis- 
dom. He  was  beginning  to  express  his  disap- 
probation, when  they  were  told  dinner  was  on 
table.  They  went  in  and  were  soon  seated.  All 
was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every  body  agreed 
that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  dinners  as  Mr.  Brag* 
well.  Nothing  was  pitiful  where  he  was  master 
of  the  feast  Bragwell,  who  looked  with  pleasure 
on  the  excellent  dinner  before  him,  and  enjoyed 
the  good  account  to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard 
their  praises  with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Wor- 
thy ;  as  much  as  to  say,  who  is  the  wise  man  now? 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  saying,  *<  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life  more 
than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money  and 
power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  have  as 
good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best." 

"As  to  geqtility,  Mr.  Bragwell,"  replied  Worthy, 
"I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  amongst  the  wisest  of  our 
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pretensions.  But  I  will  say»  that  ours  is  a  credit- 
able and  respectable  business.  In  ancient  times, 
farming  was  the  employment  of  princes  and  pa- 
triarchs; and,  now-a^-days,  an  honest,  humane, 
sensible,  English  yeoman,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is 
not  only  a  very  useful  but  an  honourable  character. 
But,  then,  he  must  not  merely  think  of  enjoying 
life,  as  you  call  it,  but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to 
the  great  ends  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the 
world.  A  wealthy  &rmer  not  only  has  it  iii  his 
power  to  live  well  but  to  do  much  good.  He  is 
not  only  the  father  of  his  own  family  but  of  his 
workmen,  his  dependents,  and  the  poor  at  large, 
especially  in  these  hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  into  credit  all  the  parish  offices 
which  have  fallen  into  disrepute  by  getting  into 
bad  hands;  and  he  can  convert  what  have  been 
fidsely' thought  mean  offices  into  very  important 
ones,  by  his  just  and  Christian-like  manner  of 
filling  them.  An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious 
constable,  a  humane  overseer,  an  independent 
elector,  an  active  superintendent  of  a  workhouse, 
a  just  arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsel- 
lor in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  as  far  as 
it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  a 
magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or  even  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  That  can  never  be  a  slight  or^a 
degrading  office,  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
parish  may  depend." 

<    Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit   on    himself,    encouraged 
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Worthy  to  go  on^  but  be  did  it  in  his^  own  vain 
way.  "Aye,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  right ;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say;  in  order 
to  which  he  should  do  things  handsomely  and  liber- 
ally, and  not  grudge  himself,  or  his  friends,  any 
thing,''  casting  an  eye  of  complacency  on  the  good 
dinner  he  had  provided.  —  "  True,"  replied  Mr. 
Worthy,  **  he  should  be  an  example  of  simplicity, 
sobriety,  and  plainiiess  of  manners.  But  he  will 
do  well,"  added  he,  ^  not  to  aflect  a  frothy  gen-- 
tility,  which  will  sit  but  clumsily  upon  him.  If  he 
has  money^  let  him  spend  prudently,  lay  up  mod- 
erately for  his  children,  and  give  liberally  to  the 
poor*  But  let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own 
Station  by  his  virtues  than  to  get  above  it  by  his 
timity.  If  he  acts  thus^  then,  as  long  as  this 
country  lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members;  nay, 
more,  by  this  conduct  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  las*  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the  farmer, 
com  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a  nation ;  but 
let  him  Temertiber,  that  though  com  and  cattle 
enrich  a  country^  nothing  but  justice,  integrity, 
i^d  religioft^  can  preserve  it*" 

Here  one  of  the  company^  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom  wmt 
to  public  wot^hip,  said  he  bad  nO  objection  iQ  re* 
ligion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify  his  regard 
to  it  by  drinking  ^^  Church  and  King."  On  this 
Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  wa»  afraid  that  too 
toany  contented  themsd^ves  whh  making  this  toast 
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indode  the  whole  of  their  religion,  if  not  of  their 
kfjeity.  ^  It  is  with  real  sorrow/'  continued  he, 
^  that  I  am  compelled  to  observe,  that  though  there 
are  numberless  honourable  instances  to  the  con* 
trary,  yet  I  hare  seen  more  contempt  and  neglect  of 
Christianity  in  men  of  our  calling  than  in  almost 
any  other.  They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector 
on  account  of  his  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a 
right  as  they  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate 
on  account  of  his  poverty;  but  the  truth  is,  re* 
ligion  itself  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their 
dislike.  I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  ofFect 
a  violent  outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely  be* 
^use  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  with  their  own  political  advantages,  yet 
ptote  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by  show- 
ing little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less  to  its 
ordinances.'' 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom  Miss 
Bragwett  had  turned  off  because  he  did  not  under* 
stand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy  for 
what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be  the 
better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  desired  his 
leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the  others 
declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer  speech,  and 
then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show  the  good  effect 
it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conversation,  hard  drink* 
ing,  and  whatever  could  counteract  all  that  Wor- 
thy had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear  Mr. 
Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the  waiter,  to 
put  less  and  less  waier  into  every  fresh  bowl  of 
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punch.  This  was  his  old  way :  if  the  time  they 
had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the  punch  was  to  be 
weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good  in  wasting  money  to 
make  it  stronger  than  the  time  required.  But  if 
time  pressed,  then  the  strength  was  to  be  increased 
in  due  proportion,  as  a  small  quantity  must  then 
intoxicate  them  as  much  in  a  short  time  as  would 
be requii*ed  of  agreater quantity  had  the  time  been 
longer.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  nice  cal- 
culations, and  this  was,  the  sort  of  skill  on  which 
he  so  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed  for 
business :  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of  intoxication 
which  makes  men  warm  and  rash,  yet  keeps  short  of 
that  absolute  drunkenness  which,  disqualifies  for 
business,  the  auctioneer  set  to  work.  All  were 
bidders,  and,  if  possible,  all  would  have  been  pur- 
chasers ;  so  happily  had  the  feast  and  the  punch 
operated.  They  bid  dn.  with  a  still  increasing 
spirit,  till  they^got  so  much  above  the  value  of  the 
land,  that  Brag  well,  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper, 
said,  ^^  Who  would  sell  his  land  fasting  ?  Eh ! 
Worthy?"  At  length  the  estate  was  knocked 
down  at  a  price  very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold^  Bnigwell  again  said 
softly  to  Worthy,  "  Five  from  fifty  and  there  remain 
forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won't  cost  me 
five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more  than  the 
land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to  gain  a 
pound,  this  is  what  I  call  practical  arithmetic, 
Mr.  Worthy." 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
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and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolved,  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Bragwell  had  found  but,  among  his  calcula- 
tions, that  there  were  some  sins  which  could  only 
be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a  time. 
For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could  not  well 
get  rich,  and  get  drunk,  at  the  same  moment ;  so 
that  he  used  to  practise  one  first,  and  the  other 
after;  but  he  had  found  out  that  some  vices  made 
very  good  company  together;  thus,  while  he  had 
watchied  himself  in  drinking,  lest  he  should  be* 
come  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests  were  to  buy,  he 
had  indulged,  without  measure,  in  the  good  dinner 
he  had  provided.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him 
able  to  bear  reason,  rebuked  him  for  this  day's 
proceedings  with  some  severity.  Bragwell  bore 
his'  r^roofs  with  that  sort  of  patience  which  arises 
frpm  an  opinion  of  one's  own  wisdom,  accom- 
panied by  a  recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  be- 
haved with  that  gay  good  humour  which  grows 
out  of  united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  ^^  You  are 
too  squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,"  said .  he ;  "  I  have 
done  tiothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid,  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make  them 
welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a  bit  the 
worse  of  by  them,  to-morrow,  when  they  are 
sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me ;  and  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  I  have  custom  on 
my  side." 

Warthyi    1  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,   to  hear 
you   support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare  to 
the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  word 
CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile  cor^ 
raption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety.  Bat  no 
custom,  no  fieuihion,  no  combination  of  men,  to  set 
up  a  iaise  standard,  can  ever  make  a  wrong  acdon 
right.  That  a  thing  is  often  done,  is  so  iar  from 
a  proof  of  its  being  right,  diat  it  is  the  very  reason 
which  will  set  a  thinking  man  to  enquire  if  it  be 
not  really  wrong,  lest  he  should  be  following  ^  a 
multitude  to  do  eviL''  Right  is  right,  though 
only  one  man  in  a  thousand  pursues  it ;  and  wrong 
will  be  for  ever  wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed 
practice  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety* 
nine.  If  this  shameful  custom  be  really  common, 
which  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason 
why  a  conscientious  man  should  set  his  face 
against  it.  And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say,  (you 
mUl  excuse  me,  Mr.  Bragwell,)  that  I  see  no  great 
difference,  in  die  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  eye  of  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket  because  he  has  lost  it, 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his  way 
liome  to-aightr  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man  already 
drunk  and  robs  him  commits  but  one  sin,  while 
he  who  makes  him  drunk  first,  that  he  may  rob 
him  afterwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied,  "  Mr.  Worthy,  vrhUe  I 
have  the  practice^  of  people  of  credit  to  support 
me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me,   I 
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see  no  reasou  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  da" 
—  «  Mr,  Bragwell,"  answered  Worthy,  ^  a  truly 
koQest  man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him^ 
to  /see  how  far  custom  and  the  hiw  will  bear  him 
out :  if  he  be  honest  on  principle  he  will  eonsuU 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian, 
he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God.  We 
never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when  we  over* 
reach  others*  You  would  not  allow  that  you  had 
robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world,  yet  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out-witted  him.  I 
have  read  this  great  truth  in  the  works  a(  an 
heathen,  Mr.  JBragwell,  that  the  chief  misery  of 
nian  arises  from  his  not  blowing  how  to  make 
riglit  caiculattons." 

BragwelL  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
loe*  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  fardihig. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir ;  *^  right  to  the  smallest 
fraction, 

fVofiht/i,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts^ 
spiritual  .calculations,  aridimetic  in  the  long  run. 
Now,  in  this  your  feal  Oiristian  is  the  only  true 
calculator;:  he  has  found  out  that  we  i^all  be  richer 
in  the  end,  by  denying  than  by  indulging  our^ 
selves.  He  knows  that  when  the  balance  comes 
to  be  struck,  when  profit  and  loss  shall  be  summed 
up,  and  the  final  account  adjusted,  that  whatever 
ease,  prosperity,  and  delight  we  had  in  this  world, 
yet  if  we  have  lost  our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot 
reckon  iliat  we  have  made  a  good  bargain.  We 
camiot  prat^id  diat  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure 
make  any  great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum*total 
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of  eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want  of 
a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer  time  to 
eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to  heaven.  You 
see.  if  we  get  our  neighbour's  money  at  the  price 
of  our  own  integrity;  hurt  his  good  name,  but 
destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise  our  outward  character, 
but  wound  our  inward  conscience ;  when  we  come 
io  the  last  reckoning  we  shall  find  that  we  were 
only  knayes  in  the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the 
first.  In  short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other 
wisdom  we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  skill  of  true  calculation. 
.  Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell  got 
home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments  could 
hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  had  the  fifty 
guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irresist- 
ible in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and  visible^ 
and  palpable  pleasures,  that  he  considers  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  invisible  realities  of  eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gaily  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  passion,  aind  threw  it  back  to  him. 
"  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself,"  said  she. 
,"  It  is  all  over :  we  want  no  more  money.  You  are 
a  ruined  man  !  A  wicked  creature,  scraping  and 
working  as  we  have  done  for  her  I  "  Bragwell 
trembled,  but  durst  not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to 
hear.     His  wife  spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying 
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out,  as  soon  as  her  rage  permitted,  —  ^^  The  girl  is 
ruined :  Polly  is  gone  off! "  Poor  Bragwell^s  heart 
sunk  within  him :  he  grew  sick  and  giddy ;  and  as 
his  wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 
grie^  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse  fell 
from  his  hand;  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish  upon 
it,  findmg,  for  the  first  time,  that  money  could  not 
relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who^  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mother 
and  sister  the  night  before :  he  begged  Mrs.  Brag^ 
well  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She,  instead  of 
soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproaching  him. 
f^  It  is  all  your  fault,"  said  she :  "you  were  a  fool  for 
your  pains.  If  I  had  had  my  way,  the  girls  would 
never  have  kept  company  with  any  but  men  of 
substJEince,  and  then  they  could  not  have  been 
ruined." — "  Mrs.  Brjagwell,"  said  Worthy,  "if  she 
has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it  would  be  still  a  misfortune, 
even  though  he  had  been  rich."  —  "  O,  that  would 
alter  the  case,"  said  she;  "  a  fat  sorroto  is  better  than 
a  lean  one.  But  to  marry  a  beggar ;  there  is  no 
sin  like  that."  Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sul- 
lenly by,  put  in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  how- 
ever, had  not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married 
a  farmer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  "  Wliat  marriage  ?  what 
gentleman  ?  "  cried  the  a£9icted  father.  "  Tell  me 
the  worst  I "  He  was  now  informed  that  his  darling 
daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling  player,  who 
had  b  en  acting  in  the  neighbouriiig  villages  lately. 
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Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  saying,  he  was  no 
stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  who  only 
acted  for  his  own  diversion*  ^^  Does  he  so?"  said 
the  now  furious  Bragwell,  ^  then  he  shall  be  trans^ 
ported  for  mine." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him  from 
his  new  son-in«law,  who  desired  his  leave  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgiveness.  He  owned 
he  had  heea  shopman  to  a  habeidasher;  but 
thinking  his  person  and  talents  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  trade,  and  being  also  a  little 
behind  hand,  he  had  taken  to  the  stage  with  a  view 
of  making  his  fortune :  that  he  had  married  Miss 
Bragwell  entirely  for  love,  and  was  sorry  to  men* 
tion  so  paltry  a  thing  as  money,  which  he  despised, 
but  that  his  wants  w^e  pressing ;  his  landlord,  to 
whom  he  was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to 
threaten  to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with 
saying,  --^^^l  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your 
daughter's  delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real 
name :  I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with 
her  to  my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Fre- 
deric Tbeodosius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I  ifiust 
also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself,  with 
many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of  your  dutiful 
son,  **  TiMOTHT  Incle." 

^  Oh ! "  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
leUer  in  a  rage,  ^^  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?  "  -*^  ^^  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,^  cried  the  enraged  mo- 
ther :    ^^  I  would  never  see  her ;   I  would  never 
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Sotf^we  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  one  comer 
of  die  faarHf  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those  Pagan, 
Popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the  other/'—* 
^  Nay/'  said  Miss  Betsey,  <*  if  he  is  only  a  shop- 
man, and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy  Inde,  I 
would  never  Ibrgive  her  neither*  But  who  would 
have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by  his  momtrmn 
genieel  behaviour  ?  no,  he  never  can  have  so  vulgar 
a  name/' 

^  Come,  come,''  said  Mr.  Worthy,  ^^  were  be 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  shoukl  think  there 
was  no  other  harm  done,  eKcq>t  the  disobedience 
of  the  thing.  Mr^  Bragwell,  this  is  no  time  to 
Uame  you,  or  hardly  tp  reason  wiUi  you*  I  feel 
for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  just  al 
present,  to  ivproach  you  for  the  mistak^i  manner 
in  which  you  have  bred  up  your  daughters,  as 
your  error  has  brought  its  punishment  along  with 
it.  You  now  see,  because  you  now  feel,  the  evil 
€£  a  false  education.  It  has  mined  one  of  your 
daughters;  your  whole  plan  unavoidably  led  to 
gome  such  «nd.  The  large  sums  you  spent  to 
qualify  them,  as  you  thought,  for  a  high  station| 
only  served  to  make  them  despise  their  own,  and 
could  do  them  nothing  but  harm,  while  your  habits 
cX  life  properly  confined  them  to  company  of  a 
lower  class.  While  they  were  better  drest  than 
the  daughters  of  the  first  gentry,  they  were  worse 
taught,  as  to  real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of 
your  ploughmen.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised 
by  excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.     Every  evil  temper  has  been  fostered  by 
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indulgence.     Their  pride  has  never  been  control- 
led; their  sel^will  has  never  been  subdued;  their 
idleness  has  laid  them  open  to  every  temptation, 
and  their  abundance  has  enabled  them  to  gratify 
every  desire ;  their  time,  that  precious  talent,  has 
been  entirely  wasted.     Every  thing  they  have  been 
taught  to  do  is  of  no  use,  while  they  are  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  which  they  ought  to  have 
known.     I  deplore  Miss  Polly's  false  step.     That 
she  should  have  married  a  run-away  shopman, 
turned  stroller,   I  truly  lament.     But  for   what 
better  husband  was  she  qualified  ?     For  the  wife 
of  a  farmer,  she  was  too  idle ;  for  the  wife  of.  a 
tradesman,  she  was  too  expensive ;  for  the  wife  of 
a  gentleman,  the  was  too  ignorant    You,  yourself 
Was  most  to  blame.     You  expected  her  to  act 
wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that  fear  of 
God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.     I  owe  it  to 
you  as  a  friend,  and  to  mysdf  as  a  Christian,  to 
declare,  that  your  practices  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  life,  as  well  as  your  present  misfortune, 
are  almost  the  natural  consequences  of  those  false 
principles  which  I  protested  against  when   you 
were  at  my  house."  * 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it.  He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceeed.  Mr.  Worthy 
thus  went  on :  —  "  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much 
your  own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to 
bring  on   your  present  misfortune.     You  gave 

*  See  Part  11. 
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your  countenance  to  this  very  company  of  strollers, 
though  you  knew  they  are  acting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.     They  go 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  barn  to  bam,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of  their 
innocence,  and  all  of  then-  tune.     Do  you  remem* 
ber  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me  that  you 
had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife^  for  the 
benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic  Theodosius  ?   To 
this  pernicious  ribaldry  you  not  only  carried  your 
own  family,  but  wasted  I  know  not  how  much 
money  in  treating   your  workmen's   wives  and 
children ;  in  these  hard  times,  too,  when  they  have 
scarcely  bread  to  eat,  or  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and 
all  this  only  that  you  might  have  the  absurd  plea- 
sure of  seeing  those  flattering  words,  By  Desire  of 
Mr.  Bragwelli  stuck  up  in  print  at  the  public- 
house,  on  the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike- 
gate,  and  on  the  barn-door." 

Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  but  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very 
contrite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who, 
in  a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on :  —  "  What  I  have 
$aid  is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin 
of  one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save,  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  ipe. :  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  be  her  gaoler,  but  I  will  be  her  friend. 
She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind,  companions, 
and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide.  I  know  she,  will 
dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not  despair  in  time  of 
convincing  her  that  a  sober,  humble,  useful,  pioiis 
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life,  is  as  necessary  to  make  us  happy  on  eartb^  its 
it  is  to  fit  us  for  heaven." 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it  would 
he  frightfvl  duUf  and  monstrous  vulgar,  and  dismal 
melancholy f~  yet  was  she  so  terrified  at  the  discon* 
tent  and  grumbling  which  she  would  have  to 
endure  at  home^  that  she  sullenly  consented.  She 
had  none  of  that  filial  tenderness  which  led  her  to 
wish  to  stay  and  soothe  and  comfort  her  afiltcted 
father*  All  she  thought  about  was  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  her  mother's  i&  humour,  and  to  carry 
so  much  finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Wor^ 
thys  whh  envy  and  respect.  Poor  girl  I  She  did 
not  kdow  that  envy  was  a  feelmg  they  never  itK 
dalged ;  and  that  fine  clotheEf  were  the  last  thing 
to  draw  their  respect. 

Mr*  Worthy  took  h*r  bom^  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  boosey  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  waa 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signified 
but  little^  This  young  grazier  reverenced  Mr. 
Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had  met 
fahn  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a  happi- 
ness it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman  bred  up 
by  such  a  fether.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
xnodesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daughters,  but 
hia  inclination  now  determined  him  in  favour  of  the 
elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young  man 
of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allowed  him 
to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  deferred  his 
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consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew  him  more 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what  he  saw  of 
the  domestic  piety  o^  this  family,  improved  daily, 
both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion ; 
and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him  into  a  most 
valuable  character.  During  this  time  Miss  Brag- 
well's  hopes  had  revived ;  but  though  she  appeared 
in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day,  she  had  the  mor- 
tification of  being  beheld  with  great  indifierence 
by  one  whom  she  had  always  secretly  liked.  Mr« 
Wilson  married  before  her  face  a  girl  who  was 
greatly  her  inferior  in  fortune,  person,  and  appear- 
ance ;  but  wha  was  humble,  frugal,  meek,  and 
pious*  Miss  Bragwell  now  strongly  felt  the  truth 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  bad  once  told  her,  that  a 
woman  may  make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance, 
who  would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  bad 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as  it 
bad  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life; 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  mcfite  serious 
sense  of  their  errors,  may  be  seen  in  a  fiiture  part 
of  this  history. 


PART  VL 
Good  MesoMions. 


Mr«  Bragwell  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the  dis^ 
graceful  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  rati  off 
with  Timothy  Incle^  the  stroiling  player,  that  he 
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neyeij  fully jrecov;?r^tl  bi^,^mt^.,,  ^j^,  (AF«rfi)ltl 
ness,  which  notT  arisen  fi^it^,  an  hieh  ^  (^i^jop,  ol^ 
himself,  bad,  beep  cop^ipned  )fy  a,con^tapt  flow , of 

luine^s  which.is  y;^|7.rif^le^|l:je^  iji^^ajl^ J^C^i^s]^ 
it  lies  at  (lie  laercy,  of  ,py^i|y;|^i^ept,^a^,i^i;^ 
^ent,injife,  _  Bjit  .thoij^  h)jS  RW^.fl'fts  np^-Sl^STt 

h|i^nffity,  ,^pc^^  ,f)e  ,^^,1191  fjis,9Pt«red,,^^.t(iej^ 
^ei;e  .caused  by,  [^is  pwii  faijjtj ,  pojr  If^  (i?  ^pgpir^ 
^y^,R^tieipc^  or, ^»i)ii:iissiop^,b^us?  1^  h^.^nqt, 
learnt  th^t^l^,  affliction^  f;orne  ^ppi  lhe,ha[^  ,9^ 
^(id^^to^^fftif^!  ^Si  l;p.a,,deep,,p^nse  of  onf  sip^ 
afl(i,,^o.,(ir^TV^9jff,(^rJiearts  ^m  t|(e  p^ristiffg. 
v^^iti^  flf  t^is,ii%.,  ,?es^e^  ,Mr.  Bragwellflr^; 
QP^  of  th,(f^jpepp^e,,.Ti(hp,  even  jf.ithpy  wppW  ,be 
t^oi;(g|it,  tQjb,^  mritji,  tolerable,  sflhoijsaipn!  svjcl(, 
trials  a^,»ppesT,»ft,be  s^tipiore  jflwe^if^e^  ftfjffit 
^^rovid,eflC^  j;e|.jt^|plf;.they,,h^7e,  a,  sprt^c^  ^^^t, 
tq.,Fdwl  at,  ,^ypi5'.,B:\i^OTt?^q^,V(tiifJi.be^P,l;^l 
thiiq^gh,  ^}i^,  i^i^  X fi  feilo»[,f r^tfirg ;  ,aa  if  pyf^. 
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he,  "  we  dare  not  openly  rebel  against ;  while  we 
fancy  we  are  quite  justified  in  giving  a  loose  to  our 
violence  when  we  sufier  by  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor, the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
delusions  of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness, calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  the  desire  of  our  eyes 
at  a  stroke.'  The  friend  who  betrays  us,  and  the 
daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instruments  for  our 
chastisement,  sent  by  the  same  purifying  hand  who 
orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to  weaken  our  bodies,  or  a 
storm  to  destroy  our  crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down 
our  house.  And  we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer, 
and  a  deep  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  We 
must  leave  off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look 
more  at  Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must 
try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it  has 
accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was  sent.'' 
His  imprudent  daughter  Bragwell  would  not  be 
brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  degrading 
name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be  pronounced 
in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her  with  an  excessive 
and  undue  affection ;  and  while  she  gratified  his 
vanity  by  her  beauty  and  finery,  he  deemed  her 
&ults  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  she  disap- 
pointed his  ambition  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all 
his  natural  affection  only  served  to  increase  his 
resentment.  Yet,  though  be  regretted  her  crime 
less  than  his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in 

VOL.  III.  P 
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secret  to  lament  ter'  loss.  She  soon  found  out  sbe 
was  undone,  and  Wrote'  in  a  striiin  of  bitt^i^  'te- 
pentahti^  to  i^kk  hi^  for^veness.  SKe  oWned  fliat 
bef 'hu^lS^nd,^  whom  she*  bad  supposed  to  be  a  inaln 
of  fashiori  in 'disguise,'  was  a  low  person  in  dis- 
tr^sed  eittufcnstance^.  She  implored  that  her 
ifather,  though  he  refilsed  to  give  her  husband' that 
fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now  too  plain  be  had 
married  iDer,  wo^ld  at  least  &Uow  her  'some  sdb^ 
sistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle  was  much  in  debt^  and 
she  feared  in  danger  of  a  gaol. 

'  The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ac* 
Count,  and  his  aiifection  was  for  a  time  awakened. 
But  Mrs;  Bragwdl  opposed  his  sending  her  any 
assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of  duty 
never  to  for^ve ;  for  she  said  it  only  encouraged 
tliose  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  do  VRorst  «iext 
time.  For  her  part,  she  had  never  yet  iieen  gnilty 
of  so  mean  and  pitifol  a  weakness  as  to  forgive  any 
one;  for  to  pardon  an  injury  always  showed  either 
want  of  spirit  to  feel  it,  or  want  of  power  to  resent 
it.  She  was  resolved  sbewottld  never 'Squahder 
the  money  for^  which  she  bad  worked  early  end 
late,  on  a  baggage  who  had  thrown  hers^away  on 
a  beggfyr,  while  she  bad  a  daughter  single  who 
might  yet  raise  ber  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bragwell's  anger  was  not 
owing  to  the  undutiifttlness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in  Iter 
eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  forgiveness, 
as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more  a  part  of 
Mr.  Bragwell's  system    than  of  bis   wife^s ;   but 
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in .  OAiur^  jeeliogy  particularly  for  .ibis  ofiending 
daugltter,  h^  much  esKceedod  her. 
.  ,In  a  few  months,  the  youngeat  Miss  Bragwdl 
4fisired. Leave  to  return  hoooe  from  Mr«  Worthy's. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither  as  a 
less  evil  of  the  two,  dian  staying  in  her  father's 
bouse  after  her  sister'^  dbpement.  But  the  so- 
briety and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy's  fiimily  were 
irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity  and  idleness 
w^e  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  any  de- 
gree of  restraint  was  a  burden;  and  though  she 
was  outwardly  cbril,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
kinged  to  get  away.  She  resolved,  however,  to 
profit  by  her  sister's  &ults ;  and  made  her  parents 
easy,  by  assuring  th^n  she  never  would  throw 
hersdf  away  on  a  man  who  was  worlh  nothings 
£ncouraged  by  these  promises,  which  her  parents 
thought  included  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
human  wisdom,  and  which  was  all  they  said  they 
could  in  reason  expect,  her  &tfa(er  allowed  her  to 
4»me  home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found  Mr. 
Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his  house  was 
no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  festivity,  Mr. 
Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and  his  friend 
believe  that  he  w>as  grown  religious  ;  whereas  he 
was  only  become  discontented.  As  he  had  always 
fimqied  that  piety  was  a  melancholy,  gloomy  thing, 
and  as  he  felt  his  own  mind  really  gloomy,  he  was 
wilUng  to  think  that  he  was  growing  pious.  He 
had,  indeed,  gone  more  constantly  to  church,  and 
h^d  taken  less  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards^  and 
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4b!$  Htra»iibdC|ftMiA  UA  li^tiip  kdtq  iloinr  iffidMAOt 
4^'«  tptiyiyiftilndaty^  4iuiqthte>40Btj^add€((|itbtth(is 

hoiv'^M^tdei^ed^e^jr  iitetinQil06<4l[kia^^diiidui-^;  or 

lifli>tinra«pitidUe'4^(lie5'<»«6^f  ab>;to  r6c^Te'()l8aH> 
Bure'!fvotti^ii^^'wbi^ld,-^ioli  4v^  ^  dearly  loved^ 
jior^om^i^6ligk)R)^ti4iileb  beiE»i^refltly^f^  He 
escpedtedito  hft^e  beeifrimietic6k»«ileiidi8dby  W-onhf 

who'si^wtbat  tbe-iAket|idm>nv«taon1}r<>wiiig  to  the 
loss  of-  dnjiiud'  ^plritS)  /|ib4'  W  ii^  ca^itetl  -ibs^ne^ 
o£  i  templatton,  ^ad  >  caktiouft  of  flatt^iibg-hsm  too 
mqclui  i^f  i  icbotight,  Mr^^Wdrtfay/^^SBid'hd)  ^<t6 
liatei  f^cemd  "n^rta  oelnfeit  from  ytdnu^i' wak 
tddy't^ihat  r^ligicm'^a^^U  of^ecinim^'^ti 
dd  »M  (iMob>  iind'  hl'^^  ^  YdU  vv^e  told  the 
trvithy'f^  iTBpMediWov^v  >*  reli^oi^'  ii  firil  irf 
€Oinfort<;<'but  yeu  must  first  be  brought  itato  a  «t&t4 
£i>to  rdceiveic^birfbreiit  canbe<;onii&«sb ;  'you  hiast; 
be/broiight  to  aidee|>'and  humblitig  isense^  sin. 
Ta  give  yaa  iomfdtt  while  you  -are^puffed'  ap  with 
high  thoughts  of  yourself,  would  be  to  give  you  It 
strong. cordial  in"  a'  high,  fever^'    ReiigioR  keeps 


mopti^j -TT/etnpti^  ofisdig  Mt^fyfi^^lnlf  you 

^01$..  X^«9b9t'^yindieQd^^)Cib«?is^im^^fprieiyQ« 

^  be, (applied  U^  Q^  ,b08rjts.J>!Qiiri9ti^/piU'vili^;i9!l 

j>biQt$l^t|tf(0i^tis>9U/to/tayU;^  i£9»(«{3F09.lakeii 
i^fttter  for»i*2A  s#iti  Wc|ctby,^tnf^|r4Mob)^aw,".  be 

*)^:f»ff  t^  b^^t^dic  ip^(W^ldiJib)il;iif  It  .stood 
i^tQY^i^f^  il^i^bs^^i  j^lA4nQt  6$p^lkto;be<diiro(l 
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undesignedly,  the  reason  why  ^figi^n  dbesio 
little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  rtiounfebtokl 
it  does  not  work  by  a  chattti  i  but  it  dflfers  to  etite 
your  worst  corra|)tions  by  whdleso^e  though  ^ome^ 
times  bitter  prescriptions.  But  ybu  wiB  riot  take 
them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God  witfi  the  saute 
earnest  desire  to  h6  healed  with  which  yoii  aj)ply 
to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not  confeiss  your  sins  to 
the  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell  your'symptomfe  to 
the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible  with  the  same  &it)i 
and  submission  with  which  you  take  yoiir  medi- 
cine, lii  reading  it,  however,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  apply  to  yourself  the  comfotts  which  are 
not  suited  to  your  case.  You  must,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  be  entitled  to 
the  promises,  beforie  you  can  expect  the  comfort  of 
them.  Conviction  is  not  conversion ;  that  worldly 
discontent  which  is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappoint- 
ment, is  not  that  godly  sorrow  which  twrketh  re^ 
pentance.  Besides,  while  you  have  been  pursuing 
all  the  gi'atifications  of  the  world,  do  not  complain 
that  you  have  not  all  the  comforts  of  religion  tdo. 
Could  you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the 
Bible  would  not  be  tmeJ* 

BragwelL  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes ;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not  fridkfe 
us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  God  will  never  for- 
give your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues.  There 
is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  he  will  for- 
give them,  on  your  sincere  repentance,  for  the 
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take  of  Jesus  Christ  Qoqdness .  is  not  a  single 
act  to  be  .done;  fio  that  a  man  can  say,  I  have 
achieved  it,  end  ^he  thiof^  is  over;  but  it  is  a  habit 
that  is  to  be  oopstaptly  maintained ;  it  is  a  con- 
tiiiual  stri^le  .with  the  opposite  vice.  No  man 
most  reiekon  b^niself  good  for  any  thing  he  has 
already  done;  thoug)i.he  may  consider  it  as  an 
evidence  that  he  is  in  the -right  way,  if  he  feels  a 
constant  di^^position  to  resist  every  evil  temper. 
But  .every  Christian  grace  will  always  find  work 
eqough  left  to  do ;  and  he  XQUSt  not  fancy  that  be- 
cause be  has  conquered  once,  his  virtue  may  now 
sit  down  and  take  a,  holiday. 

BraguoeU.  But  I  thou^t  we  Christians  need 
not  be  so  watchful  against  sin;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  often  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evange« 
lical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour,  do  not  diminish  the  heuiousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  yourself 
by  the  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  ;sin;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  denying 
your  debt  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning  you 
have. nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to  be 
hoped. 

BragweU.  I  don't  understand  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent  as 
a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy.  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 

p  4 


jrqyn;;  biijtjthjiV  jft  Ji]«ica,i|$e  ,y4>a  /b«ye,,b«eu..  dibap- 

uq*lt^r^^  . ,  A  gr^^  xpatgh  rfQr.  55QW)5i«gk)dftugb- 
|ter  ^oujy  irt,.Q|)C(^,r^^y^  ftH.th^  spirit* y<m  Jbtwe 

.cl^^ngfi  %e  .Qp^4  wqwrefi  Jill  9f^mmimoti»x 

§pirif ; ';  —jit  is   bpi^ ,  f ^ ,  fio^j  ,>vprkB|ftMbiHii' 
—  it  is  being  "  created  anepY|ij^,p^|:i§t>,feft^wy[llP 

i}^l"«^  .fP?5^  RfiFti"  TTTvi)^  4§n%i  »?o"  M>lft»irniog^itte 

^^F^fk»S  it.is.ia  .^esu5Sr:7ito  ^^.prttjiig  pffnOie 

jpl^  mpp/^Qd.p«^ing  pn/|he  ne^,j^bipb,  after  God 

Is  cheated  ip  irigbteap$c|^s..ffid  t,rji4^,hpliiidss;  7*^ 

i<t  is  Ipy  "^pa^taJkiRg  pf  .tl]^J3.ivuie  pailmTe.?, — .Pmy 

observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are  not  my  words, 


itttt'fWt)  4tiH^»#faHr  ^^BfiM.         ^t^ 

4x»  ^oj[)Citfg^"fhidi|JimrlM'tMh  ^atei&M'^i^^tl^: 
iBui,  ilndc^jl^d^tltit'^otfder  flit  fit  i'fbr'thei^e  ^{^ 
^ip«ii^o,^ti(pc|tle  Whi^^d  tfifadky  (Jd^rilptltinHtl  ills 

a  lazy  Christian  froiri^Midtig  a  lifi^  cf  i^fbl  ihddl- 

xi  >i  BrJigmiH^'tky#'yee^d  i^dlVeA  to^'i^  MknAt  tile 

^nIillier,' iiw  ^Wtlis^j  %at  b^  ^sbliri^d  iti  hb  own 

strength ;  he  never  thougM  ^  ilp^M^  ibr  dsfSsi- 

^ace  t0*tk»  ^omtdlm'Hit  Wi^6tii4to  Him/  who 

gtotk  migbt'to  tbaift  i^hb^hiiVe^ii^^trisiigtti:    Un- 

•IpckUyy  lKe'^tfei*yi4*9(jr  Mr;^^oi*t!iy'^t6bli  leacv^, 

athere^ha^IHdMdlt^'be-a  'gi'Md  U^IKdt  the'  kles^t 

'ti^^xm  >oti-iM>ccMrfyt:of"ttie  eisisiiiied.'  '  An  a$size-tfiU» 

'jO0frirl«0X»s^  TMitet^'J^i^  ft  ^eehe'td'i^i6h  jgeHitlfemen 

tabu  ladiids^  ^k^dli^alfy  Yjesiart  td^I^bt'dte'  tbef  crimes 

wkl>c»}aiiiiti^s  bf  theii»>1^k>t^-(^r^tuiW  b^  dandng 

JiJod'nfUsie^'aridf^^  divert  tUenii^elTes/  With  feasflng 

'anil'MttMttg}  WWfcf^ubhap^y  ^etthteare  recefv- 

cihgi^JMrtekid^dficf^h^''-   '^    ^j  -  ^.'   •»    li   - 

'  :yiVy^tbis>  ball  'iJEsi  Bragwell  went,  dressed  cot 

with  »  doubte  pbrtt6n-6f  fthet^^'pdufiti^'oul;  oh  her 

^lai^adv'in  addition  t6  her  bwn  oriiktben^;  tfa^  whole 

4)tod4>(»t  df  f^th^*^,  beads,  and  flower^,  her  sister 

had  JeA  behibd-bet.  ^  Whil^  sh^  Was  kc^'tli^  hill 

^ler  father  fdrmed  many  ^laris  of  religiofas  reforni- 

4iti6n-r  hetalk^'df  less^bin'^ hfis  basin^ss,  t!iat  he 
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might  liave  more  leisure  for  devc^n ;  though  not 
Just  nawj  while  the  markets  were  so  high;  and 
then  he  began  to  think  of  sending  a  handsome 
subscription  to  the  infirmary ;  though,  on  second 
thonghts,  he  concluded  he  need  not  be  in  a  huny^ 
but  m^bt  as  weU  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to 
g/ve^  and  repent^  and  reform^  were  three  things  be 
WHS  bent  upon.  But  when  his  slaughter  came 
home  at  midnight,  so  hf^py  and  ^o^  fine !  and 
telling  how  she  had  danced  with  Squire  Squeeze 
the  great  corn-contractor,  and  how  many  fine 
things  he  had  said  to  her,  Mn  Bragwell  felt  the 
old  spirit  of  the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A 
marriage  with  Mr.  DashaU  Squeeze^  the  great  con* 
tractor,  was  beyond  his  hopes ;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was 
supposed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  fot  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances  as 
he  desired:  he  was  convinced  there  would  be  no 
money  wanting;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who  was  now 
looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs  be  a  great 
fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too  much  used  to 
advantageous  contracts  to  let  this  slip.  As  he  was 
gaudily  dressed,  and  possessed  all  the  arts  of  vul<- 
gar  flattery.  Miss  Bragwell  eagerly  caught  at  his 
proppsal  to  wait  on  her  father  next  day.  Squeeze 
was  quite  a  man  after  Bragwell's  own  heart,  a 
genius  at  getting  money,  a  fine  dashing  feUow  at 
spending  it  He  told  his  wife  that  this  was  the 
very  sort  of  man  for  his  daughter;  for  he  got 
money  like  a  Jew,  and  spent  it  like  a  prince;  but 
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whether  it  was  fiurly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was 
to6  much  a  man  of  the  workl  to  enquire.  Mrs* 
Bragwell  was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances, 
bat  that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  oareftil, 
and  make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assured  by 
her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certunly  keep  her 
carriage,  she  never  gave  herielf  one  thought  with 
what  sort  of  man  she  was  to  ride  in  it  To  hAve 
one  of  her  daughters  to  drive  in  her  own  coach, 
filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human  happiness,  and  drove 
the  other  daughter  quite  out  of  her  head^  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze  set  off  for  London,  where 
they  had  taken  a  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and '  if  some  thoughts  Of  the 
resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a  more 
religious  course  would  sometimes  force  them* 
selves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the  re- 
pentance of  Felix,  to  a  more  convenient  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, '  he 
became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitious  than 
ever;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  fi>r  adding 
house  to  house,  and  field  to^  field.  And  there  is 
no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  deceive 
themselves,  than  when  they  make  even  unborn 
children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or  that  hoard- 
ing, of  which  their  own  covetousness  is  the  tltre 
motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  write  to  Mr. 
Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze,  that  faithful 


BOO         «ttMi'¥^^  #MAL^Sf  ^A'lt^^^isl 

l|tl<^rui»tf  ^r  woddljr' ^aitless,^  and  the^brtot^ll^ 
had  been  gilMl^briirtkialt^ifl^  hit  ^tigKt^b^^ 
he  had  taken  time  to  enquire  into  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  man;  sfitying,  that  he  could  not  help 
fttttb^iDlg^lhA«^t^h^4i^^n^^^'ik'  i^Stdi'^&ie  at 
rbdH^ttrfgfcltHttvfe'tfft'tiikirirtl;r'feddr-  *  '  '^'/  ^ 
J '  >'N6ti44th§tfindiihg  MK' Bk'^wdl  ^  Imd  ^tAA  db^ 
ii  'ki^rfdfttiliye'^atl  \^ki^  ^rtideint,  Titit  fear  Mf. 
fiqUMiseifi&GMd'fly'olF^'yel:  h^  'i^asf  i^tlrpHi^^d  to 
1fe^b^0V^'^Ao^ifil8^'pr^kiilig'\m^r^  dc^ 

tik^itt^  bim^'td  ad$«yh(3^ita  b(i/i^sMe)^le^^m;'^  h» 
liMbitfa6'«iffel^  of  ^i^,ttdVdiitdg^dtt^'ptit^as^^  'i^iBtt 
]|a  >miift«  M^^'fo^  WtttU'df  ixk^'/-  Bikgi^Otif^tii 
Itagger^^  ^d^ ' i-eAJi^^fo  '^e&A^ ^ 'Ibbtf  Mii ' 'wiK 
tbld4iiitiiber3ft»uiMiitt6i'>b^,^^b;^tb  sirch  a'g^titl^- 
ipnh  afit'Sk|aiti^iS4ui^4'^«^i^-tAa(l^6h^»td''6ri'^^ 
^d€f^ttUi^riaxiC0uki«f^oft<tb^i^igraDfd^ui';^tTiiri^  i%a^t^, 
thdiit<i;[^i¥ifl^  ttniiitdidiii'Uv^i^^'ti^'s&eJafldliM 
iuiiUfBiid^,  ou^'^everii  to^  tdeHy^fbetnf^etves  ^othfbi-tls 
tb>«ib%d tsaisiv '^  gtdAeimt^'^w;^^hb^did  iSi  thi^'Id 
i»onwr/t>rj  ^tt^n^  ddighti^r  ^b^dlde^v  '^  h^e'  did  ki6i 
88iid  tfaertffi0ni^iWooti5<ih«y'  iriitet'>be^db%(§d*t6  Iid^ 
doird  «heif>icdlaob,  ftod>ttb<«h'^^IM  ih^lS  kitftv^b^ 
9ble  t6(ihow^'h3rcfaiCdiagaiti.''«>  <  MietiMi'Mt.'^rit^ 

igi|iieeieteifi€(Hne>ivflgl'lai^^  4bt' he^'I^dd  eareffolty 
eiu]iiined)iiBtarItlut9i|mhjebl|ff^^  rei^t  'he 

tpcdo  bi$  leood. '  ^Mih.  Squddse^ialfifo  gm  gr^t  ^«M 
sents  from  her  mother,  by  i^r€fS€Mij^^b4i^^'hroW 
expensiveI^jtH0jir.i9dhre>£ibciid«^tbiive  to  keep  up 
thfkiorBdit,  &ni  «Hidt  honour  she  was  conferring 


'Wif^'^f^r^  WIWffiB^  FiWMriP*         4WJ 

"  To  ifefrs.  BragwlL  ,     . 

ingly  we  live.  -71  J,  U€^a^t^^lnH>^'^U  ^umA.fim 

W'Ml  flight f.j^^utj  at j>..fffv^i[;daiikifftr:^U,a>ii^^ 

1^6.  .5.w,>ifqul4rbe  ftf  W;  ^99^  .at  idV,»  .]M0Qd9«brt4 
7;i\eUjI,pipp^^^  ,,hpppy.I.,fpi:,?fe,jaffe4^Qy(^/  quUt  a 

iftpQ^en^ <^P^4h^ ' 9T  wof kingrd^yB;  »fryj  I  sbouU 
flqt,  ^po]^  .^yfeiffb  rW*/*,  vbichi  jonjy  lii$A  we  jbaAreimost 
p^Q^mrQ  qiic^fi  Si^i4(iy ;  beo^D^o  k  is  ttui  <ifilj»)dajf 
Qf>,^trl)^^h,iifeop^;tuay^.]^o|Uog.t;oi  do  butidjverl 
tbe||n$(^ly:e£{.  tt^t  fh^,  t)^^  gr4at(fQlk»  Me  all »  kindi 
^d .S)Pt gpo() ;, liibtepf. Jpk^y6tnot>A  bH.df  pridt^  f(«  IIm^ 
wiU  iCPiRi^,  i^ndf  .^s  ^^  I  d¥liik«>  and  wia  i«i|)r.  im<»i&j^ 
jo^  ^if  .](^wia^,t^h^:^qiial,;.  ftndif  1  havef;ot/biit 
a,^x;il4,>^eyv*yft.i?o  yery  anbappjj^ihat  tbejTMiiditd 
]^P0iiy;hQWiI  dq;  and  tbougbl  auK^ilse  tb^jlvlan't 
f^jsjt  ^  tbjf  ^ti^^ji  )?^  tQ)d.tb?{pa>.  3W*  they  ave  «l 
politq,  tliat  if  I  i)aya,  beeni.  dyingr  ;diey  aeem  to  bane 
&rgqt^  H:n^?(t  iwe.wetiDef^  fttid  notOe  knoiv 
biut,t^ey. havtt  :f^Q; me.  ^edayi .before.  i}OAiihdf 
^;jcp  ^iu^(frifpd$5  and  ^  eyeffAmttng^tatidrsd  find 
qf  cp^,  aqptbei:!!  tb#  -tbeyilike  to  meet'  aM  jeigo^ 
ope  aiH>tber'«f,ci^i|}p^i)y>by  hiipidi^^'ahdcdwp^ 
tbwHiJkbe^nn^^^e  tbe^m^msiv.  I  shall  newr  bd  dmi 
qf^ti<^b:ii.d^igibl&l>U^   t; 

.  ,..{    J   i  J* 'Yoii»  jdiilifiil  daughter, 
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The  ^yle  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
few  months.  :  She. owned  .thf^  though  thiogfi.went 
on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  s^e  hardly 
ever  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house  was  fuU 
of  company,  and  cards  or ilajpicing  was  going  on; 
that  be  was  often  so  busy  abcctad  he  could. not 
oone  home  all  night ;  that  he  always  borrowed  the 
money  her  mother  sent  her  when  he  was  g(»ng 
out  on  this  nightly  business;  and  that  the  last 
time  she  had  asked  iim  for  money,  he  cursed  and 
swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  the  old  farmer  and 
his  rib,  who  were  made  of  money.  This  letter 
Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from  her  husband. . 

At  length,  on  s<»ne  change  in  public  .afiairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge ,  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  artlole,  lost  his  con* 
tract :  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to  goverar 
ment,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  qp  impie- 
diately.  This  was  impossible:  he  had  not  only 
^ent  his  large  income,  without  making  any  proi* 
vision  for  his  family,  but  had  ccmtracted  heavy 
debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His  creditors 
poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to  Bragwell  to 
borrow  another  sum ;  but  without  hinting  at  die 
loss  of  his  contract.  These  r^)eated  demands 
made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that  instead  of  sending 
him  the  money,  he  resolved  to  go  himself  secretly 
to  London,  and  judge  by  his  own  eyes  how  things 
were  going  on,  as  his  mind  strangely  misgave  him. 
He  got  to  Mr.  Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at 
night,  and  knocked  gendy,  eoncluding  that  they 
must  needs  be  gone  'to  bed.     But  what  was  his 
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astonishment  to  find  the  hall  was  fuU  of  men :  be 

pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 

gteht  surprise  they  inmted  on  knowmg  h»  name, 

s&}fing  thejr  must  carry  it  in-  to  their  huly.     This 

affinonted  hhnt  he  refissed,  sajringi  **  It  is  not  be* 

eafuse  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name ;  it  will  pass  for 

thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of  Einglaiid. 

Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to  let  a  man  of 

my  credit  in  without  knowing  his  name,  indeed  ? '' 

What  was  his  amazement  to  see  every  room  as  foil 

of  card-tables  and  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it 

would  hold.     Alt  was  so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so 

festive,  and  so  grand,  that  he  reproached  himself  for 

fails  suspicions,  thought  nothing  too  good  for  them, 

and  tsesolved  secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five 

hundred  pounds  to  help   to  keep  up  so  much 

grandeur  and  happiness.     At  length  seeing  a  foot^ 

man  he  knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  his  mws^ 

ter  and  mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out 

ffmong'tbe  company;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so 

coKfiised  with  the  splendour  of  the  soenei  that  he 

did  not  know  Aether  they  were  there  or  not. 

The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sait  for 

his  l^y  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  not 

weU.     Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up  himself 

and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could- not  speak 

so  freely  lo  her  before  all  that  company. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  ch^onber  door,  and 
its -not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  widi  some 
vi(denc^.  He  heard  a  bustling  tioise  within,  aAd 
again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open  the  door. 
At  this  the  noise  increased,   and  Mir.  Bragwell 
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was  Struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound  of  a  pistol 
from  within.  He  now  kicked  so  violently  against 
the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when  the  first  sight 
he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to  the  ground  in  a 
fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a  shot  from  a  pistol 
which  was  dropping  out  of  his  hand.  Mr.  Brag- 
well  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the  sound  of 
the  pistol  had  alarmed.  The  servants,  the  com- 
pany, all  heard  it,  and  all  ran  up  to  this  scene  of 
horror.  Those  who  had  the  best  of  the  game 
took  care  to  bring  up  their  tricks  in  their  hands, 
having  had  the  prudence  to  leave  the  very  few 
who  could  be  trusted  to  watch  the  stakes,  while 
those  who  had  a  prospect  of  losing  profited  by  the 
confusion,  and  threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dis« 
may  and  terror.  Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others 
examined  the  dying  man:  some  removed  Mrs. 
Squeeze  to  her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thing.  One  of 
the  company  took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon 
the  table,  and  was  addressed  to  him :  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows :  — 

«  To  Mi\  BragooeU. 
"  Sir, 
<^  Fetch  home  your  daughter :  I  have  ruined  her, 
myself^  and  the  child  to  which  she  every  hour  ex- 
pects to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost  my  contract. 
My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse  me  money ; 
I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a  man  of  spirit* 
They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison :  I  have  two  ei^er 
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iniliDpi;  finniifihoasaiiblA  iilia^e  Ito  ttrd^tablefl.ta 
)k'  *I>wq[UifcdiBrair'Clniei8^i«&  jDDinvitBAiallrtbid 
^lappalijiiaflAhnijdciiBlfrliiididiicejdiiinwcito  gftt 
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ictfkiei  tonjrod  fo]1^aB0|dfcQriil;bunaHi^)iindldi6(iBitflr 
t«)cB^oJQfonsek)neilGBBft  i(F4an(^lia^{bctoBiyiiiflik^ 
kjUasMOHiaaftaUtflijraraaatf  ^WhoireXfjh  feaohiei 
tikidbefbe}K)ndvldB.^iidomelk.'Jflttbldiid  eyevjn  ^^ 
Uebjeao^iHbitfeFBajri  tOf;faiiiisel4  -  Tiwls  fiur.ebtadit^tiKm 
go^iqpdiiiD  fartben  '^^ankjilodaiei^aicbmmititatfi 
9f} /rapine^ itfaatiL might. Ute 'in  ^plfiodotii^^nvaiUlyir 
omkef  f  «e '  comniftt  sd^-mmd^ .  ()6«ilpse^  J  ^ 

dTtadfo\fgBlf-i]»i¥nst«U>iS]K&Hi9fR>tDe^  I.fdsitigii  into* 

Il6p$Didlfad!^«:i(i     'n»uq    ,i\,A,i     AvkI    Vj^i   O*    'j\  •'.iii>^ 

tfTbeida^ibadgriwlMiifeniOFed^and  Mc.  Bragwieli; 
remaining  almost  without  speecL-oi;  jfi^iioxhs  ^^ 
company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  nmch  out  of 
humour  at  havfeg-  iJlftr.  ,p^r^y  eo  disagreeably 
broken  up :  they  comforted  themselves,^  jlwwever, 

tw«iY§)»,itI?^y;^cm)d  fimk  ^ln^^i^toa^a^Fptfiw 

pW*PiOV>tiypi  y^iccumpjelely  <^p,b#bi^  Qi^plfa^re^^ 
^s^4fe(ift|CfUif 4.  Ji^W  ithe . 4j#^f t,. iWi4  t?t^ '  it.  goj 
<»^lKl^8§iwli.vil*^gfls>iplpff^5iq^s^  .l^pf  ^gfinst.iia-| 
ti^  Mi^v^A  I  N/^;4^  vif^pth^,^hQ?e,wV7bft4 
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nightly  rioted  at  the  expense  of  these  wretched 
people  were  the  first  to  abuse  them.  Not  an  oflTer 
of  assistance  was  made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ; 
not  a  word  of  kindness  or  of  pity,  nothing  but 
censure  was  now  heard,  "  Why  must  these  up- 
starts ape  people  of  quality?"  though  as  long  as 
these  upstarts  could  feast  diem,  their  vulgarity  and 
their  bad  ^  character  had  never  been  produced 
against  them.  ^^  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto 
thyself,  men  shall  speak  good  of  thee."  One  guest, 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  oiF,  ^*  Squeeze  might  as 
well  as  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he  could 
not  wait  an  hour  or  two." 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
Bragwell  prevailed  on  his  miserable  daughter,  weak 
as  she  was,  next  morning  to  set  out  with  him  to  the 
country.  His  acquaintance  with  polite  life  was 
short,  but  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time. 
They  had  a  slow  and  a  sad  journey.  In  about  a 
week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-in  of  a  dead  child ;  she 
herself  languished  a  few  days,  and  then  died ;  and 
the  afSicted  parents  saw  the  two  darling  objects  of 
their  ambition,  for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too 
much  haste  to  be  rich,  carried  to  the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten.  Mrs,  Bragwell's  grief,  like 
her  other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
Bragwell's  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by  self- 
reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  under  it 
had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient  in  distress, 
that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to  comfort  him. 
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It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faults  must 
needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  reproach  or  desert 
them  when  the  misfortunes  came.     He  had  never 
been  near  Bragwell  during  the  short,  but  flourish- 
ing, reign  of  the  Squeezes ;  for  he  knew  that  pros- 
perity made  the  ears  deaf  and  the  heart  hard  to 
good  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  friend 
was  in  trouble  he  set  out  to  go  to  him.     Bragwell 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears  when  he  saw  him, 
and  when  he  could  speak,  said,  "  This  trial  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.'*     Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  when  he  was  a  little  composed, 
said,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  short  story.  ^ — There  was 
in  ancient  times  a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave. 
His  master,  who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day 
gave  him  a  bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he 
ate  it  up  without  one  word  of  complaint.  — ■  *  How 
was  it  possible,'  said  the  master,  ^  for  you  to  eat 
so  very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  ?' — The 
slave  replied,  <  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  firom  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  eat  one  bitter 
meloii  from  your  hands.'  —  This  generous  answer 
so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history  says  he  gave 
him  his  liberty.    With  such  submissive  sentiments, 
ray  friend,  should  man  receive  his  portion  of  suf- 
ferings from  God,  from  whom  he  receives  so  many 
blessings.   You,  in  particular,  have  received  ^  much 
good  at  the  hand  of  Qod,  shall  you  not  receive  evil 
also?'" 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy  ! "  said  Bragwell,  "  this  blow 
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Is  too  heavy  for  me ;  I  cannot  survive  this  shock : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die."  —  "  We  are 
Very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  arie  least 
fit  for  it,"  said  Worthy.  "  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  that  submission  which  makes  us  prepare 
for  death ;  but  of  that  despair  which  makes  us  out 
of  humour  with  life.  Oh,  Mr.  Bragwell !  you  are 
indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand  ends  which  made 
life  so  delightful  to  you;  but  till  your  heart  is 
humbled,  till  you  are  brought  to  a  serious  convic- 
tion of  sin,  till  you  are  brought  to  see  what  is  the 
true  end  of  life,  you  can  have  no  hope  in  death. 
You  think  you  have  no  business  on  earth,  because 
those  for  whose  sake  you  too  eagerly  heaped  up 
riches  are  no  more.  But  is  there  not  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  some  afflicted  being  whom  you 
may  yet  reUeve,  some  modest  merit  which  you  may 
bring-forward,  some  helpless  creature  you  may  save 
by  your  advice,  some  perishing  Christian  yoii  may 
sustain  by  your  wealth  ?  When  you  have  no  sins 
of  your  own  to  repent  of,  no  mercies  of  God  to  be 
thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve,  then, 
-  and  not  till  then,  I  consent  you  should  sink  down 
in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  relieve  you." 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  ^end  to  the 
funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her  babe. 
The  solemn  service,  —  the  committing  his  late  gay 
and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to  worms,  and 
to  corruption ;  — -  the  sight  of  the  dead  infant,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all  his  schemes  of  va- 
nity and  covetousness,  when  he  thought  he  had  got 
the  better  of  them ;  —  the  melancholy  conviction 
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that  all  human  prosperity  ends  in  ashes  to  aske^y 
and  dust  to  dusty  had  brought  down  Mr.  BragwelFs 
self-sufficient  and  haughty  soul  into  something  of 
that  humble  frame  in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had 
wished  to  see  it.  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he 
was  beginning  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for 
fixing  these  serious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer,  who 
came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to  do  with 
a  poor  dying  woman,  who  was  travelling  the  country 
with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a  fit  under  the 
-church-yard  wall  ?  "  At  first  they  thought  she 
was  dead,"  said  the  man ;  ^<  but  finding  she  stiU 
breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into  the  workhouse 
^ill  she  could  give  some  account  of  herself." 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  interruption, 
which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told  the  man 
,he  was  at  that  time  too  much  overcome  by  sorrow 
to  attend  to  business,  but  he  would  give  him  an 
answer  to-morrow.     "  But,  my  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Worthy,    **  the  poor  woman  may  die  to-night : 
your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a  firame  for  worldly 
business ;  but  there  is  no  sorrow  too  great  to  forbid 
our  attending  the  calls  of  duty.     An  act  of  Chris- 
tian charity  will  not  disturb,  but  improve,  die  se- 
riousness of  your  spirit;  and  though  you  cannot 
dry  your  own  tears,  God  may,  in  great  mercy, 
permit  you  to  dry  those  of  another.     This  may  be 
one  of  those  occasions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was 
worth  keeping.     Do  let  us  see  this  woman."  — 
Bragwell  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or 
refuse,,  and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 
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about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 
**  She  is  not  dead,"  said  one :  "  she  moves  her 
head."  —  "  But  she  wants  air,"  said  all  of  th^n, 
while  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so  close 
upon  her,  that  it  was  impossible  she  should  get  any. 
A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old  stood  by  her, 
crying,  "  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy  is  starved." 
Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor  woman,  holding 
his  friend  by  the  arm  ;  in  order  to  give  her  air,  he 
untied  a  large  black  bonnet  which  hid  her  face ; 
when  Mr.  BragweU,  at  that  moment  casting  his 
eyes  on  her,  saw  in  this  poor  stranger  the  face  of  his 
own  run*away  daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groaned, 
but  could  not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away 
to  conceal  his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
hold  of  his  hand,  lisping  out,  —  ^^  Oh,  stay,  and 
give  mammy  some  bread ! "  His  heart  yearned 
towards  the  child  :  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in  his, 
while  he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy,  "  It  is 
too  much,  send  away  the  people.  It  is  my  dear 
naughty  child :  my  punishment  is  greater  than  lean 
hearr  Mr.  Worthy  desired  the  people  to  go  and 
leave  the  stranger  to  them ;  but  by  this  time  she 
was  no  stranger  to  any  of  them.  Pale  and  meagre 
as  was  her  face,  and  poor  and  shabby  as  w^si  her 
dress,  the  proud  and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Brag- 
weU was  easily  known  by  every  one  present.  They 
went  away;  but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little 
minds,  they  paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the 
airs  and  insolence  they  had  once  endured  from 
her.  "  Pride  must  have  a  fall,"  said  one  :-^"  I 
remember  when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a 
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poor  body,"  said  another: — "  Where  are  her 
flounces  and  furbelows  now  ?  It  is  come  home  to 
her  at  last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad 
of  the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us." 

'  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk  into  an 
old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind,  and  groaned 
out,  ^^  Lord  forgive  my  hard  heart  I  Lord  subdue 
my  proud  heart !  Create  a  clean  hearty  O  God !  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me!^  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  word  of  genuine  prayer  he  had  ever 
offered  up  in  his  whole  life.  Worthy  overheard 
it,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced ;  but  this  >¥as  not  a  time 
for  talking,  but  doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who 
now  seemed  to  recover  fast;  but  she  did  not  see, 
them,  for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her 
boy,  and  faintly  said,  "  My  child,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  /  *mill  arise  and  go  to  myfather^  and  say  unto 
him^  Father  J I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee^  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr.  Worthy^ 
who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  her  heart  might  be 
as  much  changed  for  the  better  as  her  circum- 
stances were  altered  for  the  worse ;  and  he  valued 
the  goods  of  fortune  so  little,  and  contrition  of  soul 
so  much,  that  he  began  to  think  the  change  on  the 
whole  might  be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then 
sprung  from  his  mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell^ 
saying,  "  Do  be  good  to  mammy."  Mrs.  Incle 
looking  round,  now  perceived  her  father :  she  fell 
at  his  feet,  saying,^  "  Oh,  forgive  your  guilty  child, 
and  save  your  innocent  one  from  starving  ! "  Brag- 
well sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
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both  her  and  himself,  ia  terms  of  genuine  sorrow.' 
To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and  heart-felt 
prayer  from  this  once  high-minded  father  and  vain 
daughter  was  music  to  Worthy's  ears,  who  thought 
this  moment  of  outward  misery  was  the  only  joyful 
one  he  had  ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let  the 
fatlier's  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  act. 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his  own 
house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble  steps  of 
his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered  her  father's 
doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her  mother  quite 
overpowered  her.  Mrs.  Bragwell's  heart  was  not 
changed,  but  sorrow  had  weakened  her  powers  of 
resistance;  and  she  rather  suffered  her  daughter 
to  come  in,  than  gave  her  a  kind  reception.  She 
was  more  astonished  than  pleased ;  and,  even  in 
this  trying  moment,  was  more  disgusted  with  the 
little  boy's  mean  clothes  than  delighted  with  his 
tosy  face.  As  soon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered, 
Mr.  Bragwell  desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how 
she  happened  to  be  at  that  place  just  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began  :  —  **  My  tale,  sir,  is 
short,  but  mournful."  —  Now,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
my  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  but  mournful; 
tale  a  little  longer. 
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PART  VII. 
Mrs,  Incle^s  Story, 

**  I  LEFT  your  house,  dear  father/*  said  Mrs.  Incles 
^^  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had  no 
doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who  had 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge, 
then,  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified,  did 
not  humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to  bear 
with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor  religion 
to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I  have  found 
that  change  of  circumstances  does  not  change  the 
heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do  it.  My  misfortune 
only  taught  me  to  rebel  more  against  him.  I 
thought  God  unjust:  —  I  accused  my  father, — I 
was  envious  of  my  sister,  —  I  hated  my  husband ; 
—  but  never  once  did  I  blame  myself. 

*^  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsistence 
by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of  idle  plea- 
sure that  was  going  on.  He  would  follow  a 
mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fiddle  at  a  fair. 
He  was  always  taunting  me  for  that  gentility  on 
which  I  so  much  valued  myself.  — ^  ^  If  I  had  mar- 
ried a  poor  working  girl,*  said  he  *  she  could  now 
have  got  her  bread ;  but  a  fine  lady  without  money 
is  a  disgrace  to  herself,  a  burden  to  her  husband, 
and  a  plague  to  society.'  —  Every  trial  which  af- 
fection might  have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by 
animosity :  at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in 
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using  false  dice  :  he  fought  with  his  accuser;  both 
were  seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I 
was  now  left  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as 
I  had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near  my 
time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for  my 
child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the  village 
where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his  friends 
lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud  heart  to 
stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is  not  deli- 
cate, and  I  was  near  perishing.  My  husband's 
parents  received  me  kindly,  saying,  that  though 
they  had  nothing  but  what  they  earned  by  their 
labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to  share  their  hard  &re; 
for  they  trusted  that  God  who  sent  mouths  would 
send  meat  also.  They  gave  me  a  small  room  in 
their  cottage,  and  furnished  me  with  many  neces- 
saries, which  they  denied  themselves." 

"  Oh,  my  child  ! "  interrupted  Bragwell,  "every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich  pa- 
rents left  thee  to  starve." 

"  How  shall  I  own,"  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
"  that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my  heart, 
for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it.  I  received  all 
their  kindness  as  a  favour  done  to  them;  and 
thought  them  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  atten- 
tions by  the  rank  and  merit  of  their  daughter-in- 
law.  When  my  father  brought  me  home  any  little 
dainty  which  he  could  pick  up,  and  my  mother 
kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I  would  not  condescend 
to  eat  it  with  them,  but  devoured  it  sullenly  in  my 
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little  garret  alone;   su£Pering  tbecn  to  fetch  and 
carry  every  thing  I  wanted.     As  my  haughty  be- 
haviour was  not  likely  to  gain  their  a£Pection,  it 
was  plain  they  did  not  love  me ;  and  as  I  had  no 
notion  that  there  were  any  other  motives  to  good 
actions  but  fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for 
of  the  powerful  and  constrained  law  of  Christian 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant.     To  cheat  the  weary 
hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and  found, 
among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast,  Doddridg^s 
Rise,  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.     But  all 
those  sort  of  books  were  addressed  to  sinners ;  now 
as  I  knew  I  was  not  a  sinner,  I  threw  them  away 
in  disgust.     Indeed  they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste 
formed  by  plays  and  novels,  to  which  reading  I 
chiefly  trace  my  ruin ;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should 
never  have  been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run 
away,  had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  ima- 
gination inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

"  At  length  my  little  George  was  born.  This 
added  to  the  burden  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness ;  and 
we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fare  without 
any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any  gratitude  on 
mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  did  not  soften  my 
heart :  I  wept  over  him,  indeed,  day  and  night,  but 
they  were  tears  of  despair :  I  was  always  idle ;  and 
wasted  those  hours  in  sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate 
which  I  should  have  employed  in  trying  to  main^ 
tain  him.  Hardship,  grief,  and  impatience,  at 
length  brought  on  ia  fever.     Death  seemed  now  at 
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hand;  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satis&ction  in  the  thought 
of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which,  I  fear,  was 
added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that  you,  sir,  and  my 
mother,  would  be  plagued  to  hear  of  my  death 
when  it  would  be  too  late ;  and  in  this  your  grief 
I  anticipated  a  gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it 
pleased  my  merciful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish 
in  my  sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a 
good  clergyman,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  danger 
of  dying  in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  for- 
cibly, that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and  for 
me,  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is  some- 
times pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory  in  awaken- 
ing those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  was 
pleased,  of  his  free  grace,  to  open  my  blind  eyes, 
and  sof);en  my  stony  heart  I  saw  myself  a  sinner, 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  God, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  poverty  and  disgrace  I 
now  suffered  appeared  as  nothing.  To  a  soul  con- 
vinced of  sin,  the  news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyfiil 
sound.  Instead  of  reproaching  Providence,  or 
blaming  my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I 
now  learnt  to  condemn  myself  to  adore  that  God 
who  had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray 
for  pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  to 
come.  I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  and 
hunger,  so  that  I  might  but  live  in  the  fear  of  God 
in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  favour  in  the  next  I 
now  learnt  to  compare  my  present  light  sufferings, 
the  consequence  of  my  own  sin,  widi  those  bitter 
.sufferings  of  my  Saviour,  which  he  endured  for  my 
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sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  murmuring.  But 
self-ignorance,  conceit,  and  vanity,  were  so  rooted 
in  me,  that  my  progress  was  very  gradual,  and  I 
had  the  sorrow  to  feel  how  much  the  power  of 
long  bad  habits  keeps  down  the  growth  of  religion 
in  the  heart,  even  after  the  principle  itself  has  be- 
gun to  take  root.  I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine 
things,  that  I  hardly  knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer; 
but  when  I  got  acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there 
learnt  how  to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
while  in  the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great 
tilings  God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

<^  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
Doddridg^s  Rise  and  Progress;  and,  oh!  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer,  are  sinners,  for  that  I 
knew  before,  but  1  found  that  the  unbeliever,  the 
selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all,  in 
short,  who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are  sin- 
ners. I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I  met  with 
to  my  husband,  or  my  father,  or  other  people,  as  I 
used  to  do,  but  brought  them  home  to  myself.  In 
diis  book  I  traced,  with  strong  emotions  and  close 
self-application,  the  sinner  through  all  his  course ; 
his  first  awakening,  his  convictions,  repentance, 
joys,  sorrows,  backsliding  and  recovery,  despond- 
ency and  delight,  to  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and 
God  was  pleased  to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  me  to  himself.. —  Here  it  is,"  continued 
Mrs.  Incle,  untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking 
out  a  book :  <^  accept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will 
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pray  that  God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done 
to  me. 

**  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed  my 
time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon  won 
their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find  they  had 
very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had  thought  poor 
people  could  have ;  but,  indeed,  worldly  persons 
do  not  know  how  much  religion,  while  it  mends 
the  heart,  enlightens  the  understanding  also.  I 
now  regretted  the  evenings  I  had  wasted  in  my 
solitary  garret,  when  I  might  have  passed  them  in 
reading  the  Bible  with  these  good  folks.  This  was 
their  refreshing  cordial  after  a  weary  day,  which 
sweetened  the  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day 
expressed  ray  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  hus- 
band, the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have 
turned  out  so  ill:  the  poor  old  man  said,  with 
tears,  ^  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
Eli :  our  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort.  Alas  !  like 
him,  we  honotired  our  son  more  than  God^  and  God 
has  smitten  us  for  it.  We  showed  him,  by  our 
example,  what  was  right;  but,  through  a  false  in* 
dulgence,  we  did  not  correct  biin  for  what  was 
wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults.  He  was  a 
handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts :  we  took  too 
much  delight  in  those  outward  things.  He  soon 
got  above  our  management,  and  becaoie  vain,  idle, 
and  extravagant ;  and  when  we  sought  to  restrain 
him,  it  was  then  too  late.  We  humbled  ourselves 
before  God,  but  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin 
become  its  own  punishment.  Timothy  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  misr 
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demeanor;  after  which  we  never  saw  hun,  but 
have  often  heard  of  him  changing  from  one  idle 
way  of  life  to  another,  unstable  as  water:  he  has 
been  a  footman,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a  gambler, 
and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sorrow  we 
trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned  fondness  ; 
that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which  he  has  been 
able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of  wild  schemes, 
might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear  reproof  in  his 
youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have  done  great  service 
for  God  and  his  country.  But  our  flattery  made 
him  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  We  indulged  our  own 
vanity,  and  have  destroyed  his  soul.' " 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the  chil- 
dren of  pious  parents  often  turned  out  so  ill,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quendy  somethmg  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than  half 
the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to  some 
mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or  sinftil  in- 
dulgence in  the  parents. 

^^  I  now  looked  about,"  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
^*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother;  regretting,  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use.  I 
was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash."  — 
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"  You  wash  ! "  exclaimed  Bragwell,  starting  up 
with  great  emotion :  "  Heaven  forbid  that,  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education,  Miss  Bragwell  should 
be  seen  at  a  washing-tub."  This  vain  father,  who 
could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses  and  her  sins, 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her  washing.  Mr.  Wor- 
thy stopped  him,  saying,  "  As  to  her  fortune,  yoti 
know  you  refused  to  give  her  any ;  and  as  to  her 
education,  you  see  it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do 
any  thing  better.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see,  in 
this  instance,  the  beauty  of  Christian  humility. 
For  my  own  part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an 
active  proof  of  it  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  pro- 
fessions." Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on :  —  "  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not.  Making  of  filagree,  or 
fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper,  or 
dancing  and  singing,  was  of  no  use  in  our  village. 
The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have  taken  me,  if 
I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ;  and  the  cler- 
gyman could  have  got  me  a  nursery-maid's  place 
if  I  could  have  done  good  plain-work.  I  made 
some  awkward  attempts  to  learn  to  spin  and  knit, 
when  my  mother's  wheel  or  knitting  lay  by,  but  I 
spoilt  both  through  my  ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily 
thought  upon  the  fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for 
my  trimmings,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn 
this  to  some  little  account.  I  procured  some  twine, 
and  worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher- 
men, and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  pleased  that  I 
had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my  good 
will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my  little 
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George  was  not  big  enough  to  contribute  his 
share  to  our  support  by  travelling  about  to  sell  my 
nets." 

*^  Cabbage-nets  !  "  exclaimed  Bragwell :  "  there 
is  no  bearing  this.  —  Cabbage-nets  !  My  grandson 
hawk  cabbage-nets  !  How  could  you  think  of 
such  a  scandalous  thing  ? "  —  "  Sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Incle,  mildly,  **  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade." 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God,  who, 
in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given  me  a 
reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of  indulging 
a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this  child,  I 
now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God.  Instead  of 
lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely  to  be  rich,  I 
was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with  such  notions  as 
might  make  him  contented  to  be  poor.  I  thought^ 
if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and  selfishness  in  him 
I  should  make  him  a  happier  man  than  if  I  had 
thousands  to  bestow  on  him ;  and  I  trusted  that  I 
should  be  rewarded  for  every  painful  act  of  pre* 
sent  self-denial  by  the  future  virtue  and  happiness 
of  my  child.  Can  you  believe  it,  my  dear  father, 
my  days  now  passed  not  unhappily?  I  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  that  alone  is  a  source  of  happiness 
beyond  what  the  idle  can  guess. .  Afler  my  child 
was  asleep  at  night,  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
to  my  parents,  whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them. 

VOL.  II  J.  R 
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We  then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of 
potatoes,  and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds,  and 
imprisonment,  and  tortures ;  and  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  then  joined  in  prayer, 
in  which  my  absent  parents  and  my  husband  were 
never  forgotten,  and  went  to  rest  in  charity  with 
the  whole  world,  and  at  peace  in  our  own  souls." 

"  Oh,  my  forgiving  child ! "  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing;  "and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father  ?  and  didst  thou  lay  thee 
down  in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then,  let  me  tell  thee^ 
thou  wast  better  off  thaA  thy  mother  and  I  were.  — 
But  no  more  of  this :  go  on." 

■"  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  beyond 
his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and  my  child, 
I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill. 
While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  received  an  account 
that  my  husband  was  dead  in  the  West  Indies 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  carried  off  such 
numbers  of  our  countrymen :  we  all  wept  together^ 
and  prayed  that  his  awful  death  might  quicken  us 
in  preparing  for  our  own.  This  shock,  joined  to 
the  fatigue  of  nursing  her  sick  husband,  soon 
brought  my  poor  mother  to  death's  door.  I 
nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  giving 
them  all  I  had  to  bestow,  my  attendance,  my  tears^ 
and  my  prayers.  I,  who  was  once  so  nice  and  so 
proud,  so  disdainful  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so 
impatient  under  the  smallest  inconvenience,  was 
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now  enabled  to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  my 
submission.  Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart 
were  enlarged,  I  cast  my  burden  on  Him  who 
cares  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  After 
having  watched  by  these  poor  people  the  whole 
night,  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust 
and  coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur:  my 
greatest  grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  th^ 
infection  to  my  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and  my 
helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  sick  and  aged 
seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I  offered  up  my 
child  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  he  in  mercy  spared  him  to  me. 

"  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com-' 
monly  meet  death  is  the  grand  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  the  hardships  of 
their  inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without  those 
bitter  regrets  after  the  good  things  of  this  life 
which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the  worldly 
rich  ?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute,  death  is  not 
so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  sits  at  ease  in  his 
possessions^  and  who  fears  that  this  night  his  soul 
shall  be  required  of  him." 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply  than 
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his  daughter  meant  he  should.     He  wept,  and 
bade  her  proceed. 

*^  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example;  of  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  benefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few  effects, 
consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods,  and 
some  working^toois,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay  their 
funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked  with  the 
same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  1  thought,  dying 
the  second  time:  my  danger  was  the  same,  but 
my  views  were  changed.  I  now  saw  eterAity  in  a 
more  awful  light  than  I  had  done  before,  when  I 
wickedly  thought  death  might  be  gloomily  called 
upon  as  a  refuge  ^m  every  common  trouble. 
Though  I  had  still  reason  to  be  humbled  on 
account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
saw  death  stripped  of  his  sting  and  robbed  of 
his  terrors,  throi^h  him  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  pain,  my 
sold  recced  in  God  my  Saviow. 

"  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When  I 
felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little  tea  or 
broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  his  own  slen-^ 
der  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to  think  how  I 
had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a  plentiful  dinner, 
without  any  sense  of  thankfulness  for  my  own 
abundance,  or  without  enquiring  whether  my  poor 
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sick  neighbours  were  starving ;  and  I  sorrowfully 
remembered,  that  what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used 
to  waste  through  daintiness  would  now  have  com- 
fortably fed  myself  and  child.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  mother,  a  labouring  man  who  has  been 
brought  low  by  a  fever  might  often  be  restored  to 
his  work  some  weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he 
was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  a  good  bit 
from  a  farmer's  table.  Less  than  is  often  thrown 
to  a  favourite  spaniel  would  suffice;  so  that  the 
expense  would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life.  And  it 
is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  young  women 
in  our  station  are  in  general  less  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the  cot- 
tages of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing  the 
young,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among  the 
families  of  our  father's  distressed  tenants  and  work- 
men, will,  I  fear,  one  day  appear  against  us. 

**  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  human  pros- 
pect of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God  to 
direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obedience 
to  his  will.  I  then  cast  my  eyes  mournfully  on 
my  child;  and  though  prayer  had  relieved  my 
heart  of  a  load,  which  without  it  would  have  been 
intolerable,  my  tears  flowed  fast,  while  I  cried  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  Haw  many  hired  ser* 
vants  of  my  father  have  bread  enough^  and  to  spare^ 
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and  I  perish  with  hunger.     This  text  appeared  a 
kind  of  answer  to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage 
to  make  one  more  attempt  to  soften  you  in  my 
favour.     I  resolved  to  set  out  direcdy  to  find  you, 
to  confess  my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty 
pittance,  with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be 
meanly  supported  in  some  distant  country,  where 
we  should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
happy  relations.     We  set  out  and  travelled  as  fast 
as  my  weak  health  and  poor  George's  little  feet 
and  ragged  shoes  would  permit     I  brought  a  little 
bundle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as  I  had  left, 
by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the  road.**  —  **  I 
hope,"   interrupted   Bragwell,    "  there   were   no 
cabbage-nets  in  it."  —  "  At  least,"  said  her  mother, 
"  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near  home."  — 
"  No;  I  had  none  left,"  said  Mrs.  Incle,  "or  I  should 
have  done  it     I  got  many  a  lift  in  a  waggon  for 
my  child  and  my  bundle,  which  was  a  great  relief 
to  me ;  as  I  should  have  had  both  to  carry.     And 
here  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  wish  drivers  would 
not  be  too  hard  in  their  demands,  if  they  help  a 
poor  sick  traveller  on  a  mile  or  two :  it  proves  a 
great  relief  to  weary  bodies  and  naked  feet;  and 
such  little  cheap  charities  may  be  considered  as 
the  cup  of  cold  wetter^  which,  if  given  on  right 
grounds,  shall  not  lose  its  reward"  —  Here  Brag* 
well  sighed,  to  think  that  when  mounted  on  his 
fine  bay  mare,  or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had 
never  once  crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way* 
jworn  idbotF^traveller  was  not  equally  at  his  ease,  nor 
bad  it  ever  occurred  to  him,  that  shoes  were  a 
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necessary  accommodation.  Those  who  want  no* 
thing  are  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who 
want  every  thing.  —  Mrs.  Incle  went  on :  "I  got 
to  this  village  about  seven  this  evening,  and  while 
I  sat  on  the  church-yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I  saw 
a  funeral;  I  enquired  whose  it  was,  and  learnt  it 
was  my  sister's.  This  was  too  much  for  me.  I 
sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  nothing  that  hap- 
pened  to  me  from  that  moment,  till  I  found  my-* 
self  in  the  workhouse  with  my  father  and  Mr. 
Worthy." 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grie^  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell. 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  his 
daughter  would  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he  found 
nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort  His 
deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness :  ^^  Oh  1 " 
said  he,  ^^  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression  in  the 
sacrament  which  I  used  to  riepeat  without  thinking 
it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance  of  my  sins  is 
grievous,  the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable.  Oh  !  it 
is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner  a  man  may  be,  and 
yet  retain  a  decent  character  !  How  many  thou- 
sands are  in  my  condition,  taking  to  themselves  all 
the  credit  of  their  prosperity,  instead  of  ^ving 
God  the  glory !  heaping  up  riches  to  their  hurt, 
instead  of  dealing  their  bread  to  the  hungry.  Oh  ! 
let  those  who  hear  of  the  Bragwell  family,  never 
say  that  vanity  is  a  little  sin.  In  me  it  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  a  thousand  sins,  —  selfish-^ 
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ness,  hardness  of  heart,  forgetfulness  of  God.  In 
one  of  my  sons  vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine, 
injustice,  extravagance,  ruin,  self-murder.  Both 
my  daughters  were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it 
only  wore  the  more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idle- 
ness, and  dissipation.  The  husband  of  my  daugh- 
ter Incle  it  destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live 
above  hts  station,  and  to  despise  labour.  Vanity 
ensnared  the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents ;  for 
while  it  led  them  to  wish  to  see  their  son  in  a  better 
condition,  it  led  them  to  allow  him  such  indul- 
gences as  were  unfit  for  his  own.  Oh  !  you  who 
hear  of  us,  humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God;  resist  high  thoughts;  let  every 
imagination  be  brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son 
of  God.  If  you  set  a  value  on  finery,  look  into 
that  grave;  behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my 
Betsey,  who  now  says  to  Corruption^  Thou  art  my 
father^  and  to  the  iwrrn^  Thou  art  rm/  mother  and 
my  sister.  Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head 
of  her  husband.  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Pro- 
vidence mock  at  human  foresight!  I  have  been 
greedy  of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Squeeze  might 
be  a  great  man ;  he  is  dead ;  while  the  child  of 
Timothy  Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this  life 
less,  than  I  have  done.  Bring  him  up  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  passions. 
Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are  at  the  root 
of  all  sin.     I  have  found  this  to  my  cost.     I  trusted 
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in  my  riches ;  I  said,  '  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day  and  more  abundant'     I  did  not  remember  that 
Jfor  aU  these  things  God  would  bring  me  to  judgment. 
I  am  not  sore  that  I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  believed  in  a  God." 
'    Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.     The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through   life  was   that  of  an  hunible  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery,  which  her  &ther 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,    "  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gaieties  of  life."     Mr. 
Bragwell  die)  not  oppose  this;    not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  religion,  but  having  a  head  not  very  clear 
at  making  distinctions,  he  was  never  able,  after  the 
sight   of  Squeeze's   mangled   body,   to   think   of 
gaiety  and  grandeur,  without  thinking  at  the  same 
time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains ;  for  as  his  first 
introduction  into  gay  life  had  presented  him  with 
all  these  objects  at  one  view,  he  never  afterwards 
could  separate  them  in  his  mind.     He  even  kept 
his  fine  beaufet  of  plate  always  shut;  because  it 
brought  to  his  mind  the  grand  unpaid-for  side- 
board that  he  had  seen  laid  out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's 
supper,  to  the  remembrance  of  which  he  could 
not  help  tacking  the  idea  of  debts,  prisons,  execu- 
tions, and  self-murder. 

Mr.  Bragwell's  heart  had  been  so  buried  in  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  were  become  so 
rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he  made  in  reli- 
gion was  very  slow;  yet  he  earnestly  prayed  and 
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Struggled  against  sin  and  vanity;  and  when  his 
unfeeling  wife  declared  she  could  not  love  the  boy 
unless  he  was  called  by  their  name  instead  of 
Incle,  Mr.  Bragwell  would  never  consent,  sayings 
he  stood  in  need  of  every  help  against  pride.  He 
also  got  the  letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before 
he  shot  himself  framed  and  glazed :  this  he  hung 
up  in  iiis  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 
Vanity. 
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**  It  is  all  for  the  best,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befell  her.  She  had  got 
such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that,  in- 
stead of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most  try- 
ing dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  convince 
herself  and  others,  that  however  great  might  be 
her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they  could  be 
accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  could  not  do  but  right.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  clear  herself  from  any  possible  blame  that 
might  attach  to  her  under  those  misfortunes  which, 
to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  she  might  seem 
not  to  have  deserved,  she  was  always  the  first  to 
justify  Him  who  had  inflicted  it.  It  was  not  that 
she  superstitiously  converted  every  visitation  into 
a  punishment :  she  entertained  more  correct  ideas 
of  that  God  who  over-rules  all  events.  She  knew 
that  some  calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her 

*  A  profligate  wit  of  a  neighbouring  country  having  at* 
tempted  to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridicule,  under  the  same 
title  here  assumed,  it  occurred  to  the  Author  that  it  might 
not  be  altogether  useless  to  illustrate  the  same  doctrine  on 
Christian  principles. 
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faith,  others  to  purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise 
her  rebellious  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this 
*^  was  not  her  rest : "  that  this  world  was  not  the 
scene  for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive 
justice.  The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her 
than  her  own  credit ;  and  her  chief  desire  was  to 
turn  all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  tradesman} 
she  had  been  reduced,  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes, to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms-house.  In- 
stead of  repining  at  the  change;  instead  of  dwelling 
on  her  former  gentility,  and  saying,  ^^  How  hand- 
somely she  had  lived  once;  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
be  reduced ;  and  she  little  thought  ever  to  end  her 
days  in  an  alms-house;"  which  is  the  common 
language  of  those  who  were  never  so  well  off  be- 
fore ;  she  was  thankful  that  such  ah  asylum  was 
provided  for  want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that 
it  was  to  the  Christian  dispcfnsation  alone  that  such 
pious  institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading  her 
Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 
formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman's  house 
in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpson's  &ther  had 
been  minister.  Betty,  afler  a  life  of  vanity,  was, 
by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought  to  this  very 
alms-house ;  and  though  she  had  taken  no  care  by 
frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid  it,  she  thought  it 
a  hardship  and  disgrace,  instead  of  being  thankful, 
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as  she  ought  to  have  been,  for  such  a  retreat     At 
first  she  did  not  know  Mrs.  Simpson;  her  large 
bonnet,   cloak,   and  brown  stuiF  gown   (for  she 
always  made  her  appearance  conform  to  her  cir- 
cumstances)  being  very  different  from  the  dress 
she  had  been  used  to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  had 
seen  her  dining  at  the  great  house ;  and  time  and 
sorrow  had  much  altered  her  countenance.     But 
when  Mrs.  Simpson  kindly  addressed  her  as  an 
old  acquaintance,   she  screamed  with  surprise  — 
**  What !  you,  madam  ?  '*  cried  she :  "  you  in  an 
alms-house,  living  on  chai*ity ;  you  who  used  to  be 
so  charitable  yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any 
distress  in  the  parish  which  you  could  prevent?'' 
— "  That  may  be   one  reason,  Betty,"   replied 
Mrs.  Simpson,  "  why  Providence  has  provided  this 
refuge  for  my  old  age.     And  my  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness." 
—  <^  No   such   great   goodness,    methinks,"   said 
Betty :    "  why,  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady, 
and  are  now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house."  — 
*^  Betty,  I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving 
of  the  mercies  I  have  received."  — "  No   such 
great  mercies,"  said  Betty.     "  Why,  I  heard  you 
had  been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  become 
of  you."  —  "  It  is  all  true,   Betty ;  glory  be  to 
God !  it  is  all  true." 

"  Well,"  said  Betty,  "  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition  I 
had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a  beggar. 
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I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty  matter  to 
be  thankful  for;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say  that  all  your 
troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment  upon  you ;  but 
I,  who  knew  how  good  you  were,  thought  it  very 
hard  you  should  suffer  so  much ;  but  now  I  see 
you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the  neighbours  were  in 
the  right,  and  that  so  many  misfortunes  could 
never  have  happened  to  you  without  you  had  com- 
mitted a  great  many  sins  to  deserve  them ;  for  I 
always  thought  that  God  is  so  just  that  he  punishes 
us  for  all  our  bad  actions,  and  rewards  us  for  all 
our  good  ones."  — "  So  he  does,  Betty;  but  he 
does  it  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  time,  and 
not  according  to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for 
his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  God,  indeed, 
punishes  the  bad  and  rewards  the  good;  but  he 
does  not  do  it  fully  and  finally  in  this  world.  In- 
deed he  does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward 
things  as  to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty, 
and  health,  the  rewards  of  piety ;  that  would  be 
acting  like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now;  but  how  totally 
would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw  every 
thing  made  even  in  this  world.  We  shall  lose 
nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The  longest 
voyages  make  the  best  returns.  So  far  am  I  from 
thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and  future  happiness 
less  certain  because  I  see  the  wicked  sometimes 
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prosper,   and  the  righteous  suffer  in  this  world, 
that  I  am  rather  led  to  believe  that  God  is  the 
more  just,  and  heaven  the  more  certain :  for,  in 
the  first  place,  God  will  not  put  off  his  favourite 
children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as  the  good  things  of 
this  world;   and  next,  seeing  that  the  best  men 
here  below  do  not  often  attain  to  the  best  things ; 
why  it  only  serves  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  they 
are  not  the  best  things  in  his  eye;  and  he  has 
most  assuredly  reserved  for  those  that  love  him 
such  *  good  things  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard.'     God,  by  keeping  man  in  Paradise  while 
he  was  innocent,  and  turning  him  into  this  world 
as  soon  as  he  had  sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that 
he  never  intended  this  world,  even  in  its  happiest 
state,  as  a  place  of  reward.     My  father  gave  me 
good  principles  and  useful  knowledge ;  and  while 
he  taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  on  the  world, 
yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  on 
God."  —  "I  do  not  see,   however,"   interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *^  that  your  religion  has  been  of  any 
use  to  you.     It  has  been  so  far  from  preserving 
you  from  trouble  that  I  think  you  have  had  more 
than  the  usual  share." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  "  nor  did  Chris- 
tianity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble :  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay,  the 
contrary  is  rather  stipulated :  *  in  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation.'  But  if  it  has  not  taught 
me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it  has  taught 
me  how  to  bear  it.     If  it  has  not  taught  me  not  to 
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feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur.  —  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  &ther  could  save 
little  or  nothing  "for  me,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me  married  to  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  expressed  a  regard  for  me. 
But  while  he  was  anxiously  engaged  in  bringing 
this  about  my  good  father  died." 

"  How  very  unlucky  !  "  interrupted  Betty. 

"  No,  Betty,"  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  "  it  was 
very  providential :  this  man,  though  he  maintained 
a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune,  and  lived 
soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made  me  happy." 
—  "  Why,  what  could  you  want  more  of  a  man?" 
said  Betty.  —  "  Religion,"  returned  Mrs.  Simpson. 
^^  As  my  father  made  a  creditable  appearance,  and 
was  very  charitable;  and  as  I  was  an  only  child, 
this  gentleman  concluded  that  he  could  give  me  a 
considerable  fortune ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  all 
the  poor  in  his  parish  are  the  children  of  every 
pious  clergyman.  Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing 
left  me,  he  withdrew  his  attentions."  —  "  What  a 
sad  thing ! "  cried  Betty.  —  "  No,  it  was  all  for  the 
best;  Providence  over-ruled  his  covetousness  to 
my  good.  I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a 
man  whose  soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of 
this  world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  la- 
boured to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of 
my  kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  my 
being  left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary 
e£Pect  on  Mr.  Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my  father 
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lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes.  We  were 
married;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  industrious, 
good-tempered  man  ;  he  respected  religion  and  re- 
ligious people ;  but,  with  excellent  dispositions,  I 
had  the  grief  to  find  him  less  pious  than  I  had 
hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  and  a  little  too  much 
immersed  in  worldly  schemes ;  and  though  I  know 
it  was  all  done  for  my  sake,  yet  that  did  not  blind 
me  so  far  as  to  make  me  think  it  right.  He  at- 
tached himself  so  eagerly  to  business,  that  he 
thought  every  hour  lost  in  which  he  was  not  doing 
something  that  would  tend  to  raise  me  to  what  he 
called  my  proper  rank.  The  more  prosperous  he 
grew  the  less  religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to 
find  that  one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one 
tenderly  loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he  fell 
from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.'' 

*^  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Betty. —  "What  a  signal  blessing!"  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  "  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best ;  from  that  very  hour  in  which 
my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the  beginning 
of  my  happiness.  Severe  su£Pering,  a  near  prospect 
of  death,  absence  frpm  the  world,  silence,  reflection, 
and  above  all,  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  prayers 
and  Scriptures  I  read  to  him,  were  the  means  used 
by  our  merciful  Father  to  turn  my  husband's  heart. 
During  this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a 
deep  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of 
all.  this  world  has  to  bestow^  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.     It  was  many  months  before  he  could 
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leave  his  bed :  during  this  time  his  business  was 
neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  receive  large  sums  of  money  in  his 
name,  and  absconded*  On  hearing  of  this  great 
loss,  our  creditors  came  faster  upon  us  tlian  we 
could  answer  their  demands ;  they  grew  more  im- 
patient as  we  were  less  able  to  satisfy  them :  one 
misfortune  followed  another,  till  at  length  Mr. 
Simpson  became  a  bankrupt/' 

"  What  an  evil ! ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty.—"  Yet 
it  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.  ^<  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town  in 
which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit  and  com- 
fort, and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean  lodging  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  husband's  strength 
should  be  recruited,  and  till  we  could  have  time  to 
look  about  us,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
first  night  we  got  to  this  poor  dwelling,  my  husband 
felt  very  sorrowiul,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that 
he  had  brought  so  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he 
had  so  dearly  loved  :  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  un- 
usually cheerful;  for  the  blessed  change  in  his 
mind  had  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad 
change  in  his  circumstances.  I  was  contented  to 
live  with  him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on 
earth,  if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a 
blessed  eternity  together  in  heaven.  I  said  to  him, 
^  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced  to 
want  all  the  comforts  of  life^  I  have  sometimes  been 
almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them,  when  I  have  reflected  that  my  Saviour  not 
only  chose  to  deny  himself  all  these  enjoyments, 
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but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hardship  for  my  sake;  not 
one  of  his  numerous  miracles  tended  to  his  own 
comfort ;  and  though  we  read  at  different  times  that 
he  both  hungered  and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for 
his  own  gratification  that  he  once  changed  water 
into  wine ;  and  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
near  position  of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle 
is  recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It  was 
for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  humble  sus- 
tenance of  barley  bread  was  multiplied.  See  here, 
we  have  a  bed  left  us ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  but 
straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
**  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.** '  My  husband 
smiled  through  his  tears,  and  we  sat  down  to  sup- 
per. It  consisted  of  a  roll  and  a  bit  of  cheese 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  we  ate  it  thank- 
fully. Seeing  Mr.  Simpson  beginning  to  relapse 
into  distrust,  the  following  conversation,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  took  place  between  us.  He 
began  by  remarking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Pro. 
vidence  that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he 
had  been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  success 
which  usually  attends  industry.  I  took  the  liberty 
to  reply :  *  Your  heavenly  Father  sees  on  which  side 
your  danger  lies,  and  is  mercifully  bringing  you, 
by  these  disappointments,  to  trust  less  in  the  world 
and  more  in  himself.  My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,' 
added  I,  *  we  trust  every  body  but  God.  As 
children,  we  obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because 
•  See  John,  chap.  ii. — and  John,  chap.  iv. 
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we  are  taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which 
they  command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voy- 
age, we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of 
the  pilot :  we  never  torment  ourselves  with  thinking 
that  he  will  carry  us  east  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes  us 
a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  performance, 
and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  suspicions* 
When  you  used  to  go  your  annual  journey  to 
London  in  the  mail-coach,  you  confided  yourself 
to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that  he  would  carry 
you  where  he  had  engaged  to  do  so ;  you  were  not 
anxiously  watching  him,  and  distrusting  and  en- 
quiring at  every  turning.  When  the  doctor  sends 
home  your  medicine,  don't  you  so  entirely  trust  in 
his  ability  and  good  will,  that  you  swallow  it  down 
in'  full  confidence  ?  You  never  think  of  enquiring 
what  are  the  ingredients;  why  they  are  mixed  in 
that  particular  way ;  why  there  is  more  of  one  and 
less  of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet  ?  —  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use  the 
same  medicine  has  lost  its  efiect ;  if  a  weaker  fails, 
he  prescribes  a  stronger;  you  swallow  all,  you 
submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the  skill  or  the 
kindness  of  the  physician.  —  God  is  the  only  being 
whom  we  do  not  trust,  though  He  is  the  only  one 
who  is  fully  competent,  both  in  will  and  power,  to 
fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and  who  has  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  pledged  himself  to  fulfil  them  in  those 
Scriptures  which  we  receive  as  his  revealed  will.' 
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**  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little  sermon, 
as  he  called  it ;  but  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  what 
made  my  exhortations  produce  a  powerful  effect  on 
his  mind  was,  the  patient  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  was  pleased  to  say  I  bore  my  share  in  our  mis- 
fortunes. <  A  submissive  behaviour,'  he  said,  ^  was 
the  best  practical  illustration  of  a  real  faith.'  When 
we  had  thanked  God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed 
together ;  after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband 
had  finished  it,  he  said,  ^  Surely  if  God's  chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  happiness, 
nor  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  virtue.  Shall 
we,  after  reading  this  chapter,  complain  of  our 
petty  trials  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  be  thankful  that 
our  affliction  is  so  light  ?.' 

/^  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be  sup- 
ported. He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had  large  con- 
cerns^  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to  assist  him  in 
■keeping  his  accounts.  This  we  thought  a  fortunate 
circumstance ;  for  we  found  that  the  salary  would 
serve  to  procure  us  at  least  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  farmer  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simp- 
son's quickness,  regularity,  and  good  sense,  that 
he  offered  us,  of  his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cot' 
tage  of  his  own,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant, 
and  told  us  we  should  live  rent-free,  and  promised 
to  be  a  friend  to  us."  —  "  All  does  seem  for  the 
best,  now,  indeed,"  interrupted   Mrs,   B^tty.— - 
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<<  We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs*  Simpson,  and  thus 
went  on :  — 

*'  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ;  and 
was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few  things 
in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look  to  the  best 
advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote  all  the  day 
for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  assisted  me  in 
doing  up  our  little  garden.  This  was  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  us :  we  both  loved  a  garden,  and 
we  were  not  only  contented  but  cheerful.  Our 
employer  had  been  absent  some  weeks  on  his  an- 
nual journey.  He  came  home  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to 
come  and  settle  his  accounts,  which  were  got  be- 
hind-hand by  his  long  absence.  We  were  just 
going  to  church,  and  Mr.  Simpson  sent  back  word, 
that  he  would  call  and  speak  to  him  on  his  way 
home.  A  second  message  followed,  ordering  him 
to  come  to  the  farmer's  directly :  he  agreed  that 
we  would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

^'  The  farmer,  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  ploughmen,  with  all  that  pride  and 
haughtiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth,  without 
knowledge  or  religion,  is  apt  to  give,  rudely  asked 
my  husband  what  he  meant  by  sending  him  word 
that  be  could  not  come  to  him  till  the  next  day ; 
and  insisted  that  he  should  stay  and  settle  the 
accounts  then.  ^  Sir,'  said  my  husband,  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  *  I  am  on  my  road  to  church, 
and  am  afraid  I  shall  be  too  late.' — *  Are  you  so  ?' 
said  the  farmer.    *  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  you  ? 
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You  may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so 
you  make  haste  back;  and,  d'ye  hear,  you  may 
leave  your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you :  I  will  look  them  over  by  the 
time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  lean  do  all  I  want 
to  have  done  tonlay  in  about  a  couple  of  hours  :> 
and  I  will  give  you  home  some  letters  to  copy  for 
me  in  the  evening/ — '  Sir,'  answered  my  husband, 
^  I  dare  not  obey  you;  it  is  Sunday.' — *  And  so 
you  refuse  to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is 
Sunday.'  —  *  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you 
would  give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare 
not  break  the  commandment  of  my  God.' — ^  Well,' 
said  the  farmer,  ^  but  this  is  not  breaking  the  com- 
mandment :  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my  cattle^ 
or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any  thing  which 
you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad  example.' — *  Sir,' 
replied  my  husband,  *  the  example  indeed  goes  a 
great  way,  but  it  is  not  the  first  object.  The  deed 
is  wrong  in  itself.'  —  *  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep 
you  from  church ;  and  when  you  have  been  there, 
there  is  no  harm  in  doing  a  little  business,  or  tak- 
ing a  little  pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day.'  —  *  Sir,' 
answered  my  husband,  *  the  commandment  does 
not  say,  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  mornings 
but  the  Sabbath  daj/J'-^^  Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,'  said 
the  farmer ;  ^  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my  work,  I 
am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement  with  you ; 
as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master,  I  shall  not 
pay  you  as  a  servant.'  —  '  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
^  I  would  gladly  obey  you ;  but  I  have  a  Master  in 
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heaven,  whom  I  dare  not  disobey/  — '  Then  let 
him  find  employment  for  you/  said  the  enraged 
iarmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will  get  but  poor  employ- 
ment on  earth  with  these  scrupulous  notions,  and 
so  send  home  my  papers  directly,  and  pack  off  out 
of  the  parish.'  —  *  Out  of  your  cottage,'  said  my 
husband,  ^  I  certainly  will;  but  as. to  the  parish,  I 
hope  I  may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employ- 
ment' —  '  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,'  re- 
plied the  farmer;  *  so  you  had  better  troop  off, 
bag  and  baggage ;  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you 
are  sickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
stay  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become  charge- 
able.' 

'*  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home,  for 
he  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had  got  our 
litde  dinner  ready :  it  was  a  better  one  than  we 
had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed  to  see,  and 
I  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  improvement  in 
our  circumstances.  I  saw  his  eyes  full  of  tears; 
and,  oh  !  with  what  pain  did  he  bring  himself  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  the  last  dinner  we  must  ever  eat 
in  that  house.  I  took  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and 
only  said,  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  —  *  Not- 
withstanding this  sudden  stroke  of  injustice,'  said 
my  husband,  ^  this  is  still  a  happy  country.  Our 
employer,  it  is  true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's 
notice,  because  the  cottage  is  his  own,  but  he  has 
no  further  power  over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or 
punish  us.  His  riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power 
to  insult,  but  not  to  oppress  us.     The  same  laws 
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to  which  the  affluent  resort,  protect  us  also.*  And 
as  to  our  behig  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been 
driven  out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons, 
too,  born  in  a  station  which  we  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  I'ank  and  wealth 
we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment  wandering  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a  house  and  without 
bread ;  exiles  and  beggars ;  while  we,  blessed  be 
God,  are  in  our  own  native  land ;  we  have  still  our 
liberty,  our  limbs,  the  protection  of  just  and  equal 
laws,  our  churches,  our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.' 

**  This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind  hushed 
my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmured ;  nay,  I 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care  on  <  Him  that 
careth  for  us.'  We  had  begged  to  stay  till  the 
next  morning,  as  Sunday  was  not  the  day  on  which 
we  liked  to  remove ;  but  we  were  ordered  not  to 
sleep  another  night  in  that  house;  so,  as  we 
had  little  to  carry,  we  marched  off  in  the  evening 
to  the  poor  lodging  we  had  before  occupied.  The 
thought  that  my  husband  had  cheerfully  renounced 
his  little  all  for  conscience-sake  gave  an  unspeak- 
able serenity  to  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  thankful,  that 
though  cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken:  nay,  I 
felt  a  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it  was 
heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  graciously  for- 
borne to  call  us  to  greater  trials." 

"  And  so  you  were  ^turned  adrift  once  more. 

*  This  was  written  early  in  the  French  Revolution. 
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Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope  you 
won't  be  such  a  fool  to  say  all  was  for  the  best 
now/'  —  "  Yes,  Betty ;  He  who  does  all  things 
well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence  more  manifest 
than  ever.  That  very  night,  whQe  we  were  sweetly 
sleeping  in  our  poor  lodging,  the  pretty  cottage, 
out  of  which  we  were  so  unkindly  driven,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  flash  of  lightnings  which 
caught  the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed 
the  whole  little  buUding,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
that  merciful  Providence  who  thus  over-ruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with  the 
house.  ^  It  was  the  Lord's  doings  and  it  was  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes.'  —  *  O  that  men  would  there- 
fore praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  all 
the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  children  of 
men  !' 

^^  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  a£3ictions 
which  befell  us  afterwards.  I  would  also  spare  my 
heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband's  death." . — 
**  Well,  that  was  another  blessing,  too,  I  suppose," 
said  Betty.  —  "  Oh,  it  was  the  severest  trial  ever 
sent  me  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few  tears 
quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *^  I  almost  sunk 
under  it.  Nothing  but  the  abundant  grace  of 
God  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a  visit- 
ation; and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  greatest  mercy 
I  ever  experienced :  he  was  my  idol :  no  trouble 
ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he  was  with  me. 
I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved  for  my  patience 
under  trials,  which  were  easily  borne,  while  he 
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who  shared  and  lightened  them  was  spared  to  me. 
I  had  indeed  prayed  and  struggled  to  be  weaned 
from  this  world;  but  still  my  affection  for  him  tied 
me  down  to  earth  with  a  strong  cord ;  and  though 
I  did  earnestly  try  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
eternal  world,  yet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a 
fiuth :  I  viewed  it  at  too  great  a  distance*  I  found 
it  difficult  to  realise  it  I  had  deceived  mysel£  I 
had  &ncied  that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  firom 
the  pure  love  of  God ;  bat  I  have  since  found  that 
my  love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in 
reconciling  me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under- 
went for  him.  I  lost  him ;  the  charm  was  broken ; 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut; 
this  world  had  nothing  lefl:  to  engage  me ;  heaven 
had  now  no  rival  in  my  heart.  Though  my  love 
of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found  there 
wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect.  But  though 
aU  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me  was  gone,  I 
did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  I  prayed 
that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying  conflict,  be  en- 
abled to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour. 

^^  Afi;er  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
so  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  duties." 
—  "  Now  you  are  wrong  again,''  interrupted  Mrs. 
Betty ;  ^*  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of  yourself; 
for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to  spare." — "There 
you  are  mistaken,  again,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 
^^  People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that  money  is  all  in 
all,  that  all  the  other  gifts  of  Providence  are  over- 
looked as  things  of  no  value.     I  have  here  a  gi*eat 
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deal  of  leisure;  a  good  part  of  this  I  devote  to  the 
wante  of  those  who  are  more  distressed  than  my- 
self. I  work  a  little  for  the  old,  and  I  instruct  the 
young.  My  eyes  are  good:  this  enables  me  to 
read  the  Bible  either  to  those  ^hose  sight  is  de- 
cayed, or  who  were  never  taught  to  read.  I  have 
tolerable  health ;  so  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to 
sit  up  with  the  sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I 
I  can  pray  with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I 
thought  it  not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ; 
shall  I  now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then 
to  watch  by  a  dying  bed?  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mounts 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  sufiering  members  ? 
It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in  view  that  we 
can  truly  practise  charity  to  others,  or  exercise 
self-denial  to  ourselves/' 

«  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Betty,  «  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done  I  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and  I  am 
afraid  I  should  never  forgive  any  of  those  who 
were  the  cause  of  sending  me  there,  particularly 
that  Farmer  Thomias,  who  turned  you  out  of 
doors." 

"  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  "  I  not  only  for- 
give him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my  pray- 
ers, as  one  of  those  instruments  with  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh,  never  put 
off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When  people 
come  to  die,  we  often  see  how  the  conscience  is 
troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before  they  hardly 
felt  the  existence.     How  ready  are  they  to  make 
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restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and  this  perhaps  for 
two  reasons  :  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  it  can 
be  of  no  use  to  them  where  they  are  goings  as 
well  as  from  a  near  view  of  their  own  responsibi- 
lity. We  also  hear  from  the  most  hardened,  of 
death-bed  forgiveness  of  enemies*  Even  male- 
&ctors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But  why  must  we 
wait  for  a  dying-bed  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
now  ?  Believe  me,  that  scene  will  be  so  full  of 
terror  and  amazement  to  the  soul,  that  we  had  not 
need  load  it  with  unnecessary  business." 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  word^ 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of  the 
parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom  Mr. 
Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows :  — 

^^  Madam, 
<^  I  write  to  tell  you  that  your  old  oppressor, 
Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Oh,  may  my  latter  end  never  be  lik^ 
bis !  I  shall  not  soon*  forget  his  despair  at  the 
approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which  had  been 
his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ;  for  he  was 
going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him ;  and 
he  found,  too  late,  that  he  had  laid  up  no  treasure 
in  heaven.  He  felt  great  concern  at  his  past  life, 
but  for  nothing  more  than  his  unkindness  to  Mr. 
Simpson.  He  charged  me  to  find  you  out,  aiid 
let  you  know,  that  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  yoii 
five  hundred  pounds,  as  some  compensation.  He 
died  in  great  agonies;    declaring,  with   his  last 
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breath,  that  if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again, 
he  would  serve  God,  and  strictly  observe  the 
Sabbath.  ^  «  Yours,  &c. 

"  J.  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  bands,  and  cried 
out,  **  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and  I  shall  see  you 
a  lady  once  more."  — -  ^^  I  am,  indeed,  thankful  for 
this  mercy,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  ^  and  am  glad 
that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till  I  had  learned,  as 
I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a  right  use  of  them.  But 
come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I  am  very  cold,  and  find 
I  have  sat  too  long  in  the  night  air." 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  tp  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensation 
was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went  early  to 
visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her  below,  she 
went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great  sorrow,  she 
found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fever,  caught 
the  night  before  by  sitting  so  late  on  the  bench 
reading  the  letter  and  talking  it  over.  Betly  was 
now  more  ready  to  cry  out  against  Providence 
than  ever.  "  What  I  to  catch  a  fever  w)iile  you 
were  reading  that  very  letter  which  told  you  about 
your  good  fortune ;  which  would  have  enabled  you 
to  live  like  a  lady  as  you  are.  I  never  will  believe 
this  is  for  the  best ;  —  to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as 
you  were  beginning  to  enjoy  it !  " 

"  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  "  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly.    There 
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is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so  fond  of. 
As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  It  is  but  the 
same  thing  over  again,  or  probably  worse:  so 
many  more  nights  and  days,  summers  and  winters; 
a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures  but  with  less 
relish  for  them ;  a  return  of  the  same  or  greater 
pains,  but  with  less  strength,  and  perhaps  less  pa- 
tience, to  bear  them."  —  "  Well,"  replied  Betty, 
^  I  did  think  that  Providence  was  at  last  giving 
you  your  reward."  —  "  Reward !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Simpson.  ^'  Oh,  no  I  my  merciful  Father  will  not 
put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion  as  wealth :  I 
feel  I  shall  die."  —  "It  is  very  hard,  indeed," 
said  Betty,  "  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be  taken  off 
just  as  your  prosperity  was  beginning." — **You 
think  I  am  good,  just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
"  because  I  am  prosperous.  Success  is  no  sure 
mark  of  God's  favour ;  at  this  rate,  you,  who 
judge  by  outward  things,  would  have  thought 
Herod  a  better  man  than  John  the  Baptist;  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you,  on  your  prin- 
ciples that  the  sufferer  is  the  sinner,  would  have 
believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher  in  God's  favour 
than  the  Saviour  whom  he  condemned  to  die  for 
your  sins  and  mine." 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying;  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmuring 
that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away  at  the 
very  instant  when  she  came  into  possession  of  so 
much  money.  "  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  I  believe  you  love  me  dearly,  you 
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would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me;  yet  you  do  not 
love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me,  though  you 
would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  putting  a  period  to 
my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a  single  stroke 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  me.  You, 
if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be  laying  me  open 
to  some  temptation  from  which  God,  by  removing, 
will  deliver  me.  Your  kindness  in  making  this 
world  so  smooth  for  me,  I  might  for  ever  have 
deplored  in  a  world  of  misery.  God's  grace  in 
afflicting  me  will  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  my 
praises  in  a  world  of  blessedness.  Betty,"  added 
the  dying  woman,  ^'  do  you  really  think  that  I  am 
going  to  a  place  of  rest  and  joy  eternal  ?  "  —  "  To 
be  sure  I  do,"  said  Betty.  —  "  Do  you  firmly  be- 
lieve that  I  am  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  first- 
born ;  to  the  spirits,  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  Covenant  ?  "  —  "I  am  sure  you  are," 
said  Betty.  —  "  And  yet,"  resumed  she,  "  you 
would  detain  me  firom  all  this  happiness ;  and  you 
think  my  merciiul  Father,  is  using  me  unkindly  by 
removing  me  from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and 
temptation,  to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have 
better  suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my 
entrance  into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  !    Believe  my  dying  words,  —  All  is  for 

THE  BEST." 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  afber,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend  that  ^^  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 
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CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY  : 

SHOWING 
THE  WAY  TO   DO   MUCH   GOOD   WITH   LITTLE   MONET. 

Written  during  the  Scarcity  of  1794. 


M.RS.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  merchant. 
She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  giving  them 
money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare  so  much  of  her 
time  and  thoughts  about  doing  good  as  she  ought ; 
so  that  her  money  was  often  ill  bestowed.  In  the 
late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  lived  in  an  ex- 
pensive manner,  failed;  and  he  took  his  misfor- 
tunes so  much  to  heart,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
Mrs.  Jones  retired,  on  a  very  narrow  income,  to 
the  small  village  of  Weston,  where  she  seldom 
went  out,  except  to  church.  Though  a  pious 
woman,  she  was  too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ; 
and  though  she  did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray, 
yet  she  gave  up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melan- 
choly thoughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which  is 
a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ;  but 
she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was   to   weep 
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away  that  time  which  might  have  been  better  spent 
in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  collection 
at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones  after  church, 
and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told  him  she  had  been 
much  moved  by  his  discourse,  and  she  wept  be- 
cause she  had  so  little  to  give  to  the  plate ;  for 
though  she  felt  very  keenly  for  the  poor  in  these 
dear  times,  yet  she  could  not  assist  them.  "  In- 
deed, sir,"  added  she,  **  I  never  so  much  regretted 
the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this  afternoon,  when  you 
bade  us  go  and  do  likewise^*  -^  "  You  do  not," 
replied  Mr.  Edwards,  "  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our 
Saviour's  parable^  if  you  think  you  cannot  go  and 
do  likewise  without  being  rich.  In  the  case  of  the 
Samaritan,  you  may  observe,  that  charity  wa& 
bestowed  more  by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medif- 
cine,  than  by  money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much 
concerned  in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon^ 
as  Sir  John  with  his  great  estate ;  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  yoa 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being  more 
useful." 

"  Sir,"  s£ud  Mrs.  Jones,  **  I  am  grown  shy  of 
the  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them."  -*- 
"  Nothing !  madam  ? "  replied  the  clergyman : 
<<  do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing?  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the  wilL 
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The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents  was 
equally  commended  by  his  lord  with  him  who  had 
ten ;  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish  indolence, 
which  drew  down  so  severe  a  condemnation  on 
him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by  our  conformity 
to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  Christians. 
You,  madara,  are  not  called  upon  to  work  miracles, 
nor  to  preach  the  Gospel,  yet  you  may,  in  your 
measure  and  degree,  resemble  your  Saviour  by 
going  about  and  doing  good,  A  plain  Christian, 
who  has  sense  and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions 
and  prudent  zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be 
helping  on  the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
charity,  and  greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and 
example,  the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The 
generality,  it  is  true,  have  but  an  under-part  to  act; 
but  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will  re- 
quire of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious,  that 
they  not  only  'Ooork  out  their  awn  salvation^  but 
tliat  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the 
comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

'*  To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
serious  attention  to  the  solemn  asppeal  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre* 
sentation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in  the 
tw^ity-^fth  chapter  of  Matthew,  boch  to  those  who 
have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have  performed 
such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean,  on  right 
principles.  With  what  a  gracious  condescension 
does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest  kindness 
done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his  sake !    YoU| 
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madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might  do  more  good 
than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish  could  do  by 
merely  giving  his  money.  Instead  of  sitting  here^ 
brooding  over  your  misfortunes,  which  are  past 
remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find  out  ways  of  doing 
much  good  with  little  money ;  or  even  without  any 
money  at  all.  You  have  lately  studied  economy 
for  yourself;  instruct  your  poor  neighbours  in  that 
important  art.  They  want  it  almost  as  much  as 
they  want  money.  You  have  influence  with  the 
few  rich  persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence; 
Betty,  my  housekeeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for  one 
year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should  have 
better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man,  and  been 
a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued  gloomy  and 
inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised,  and  shall  con- 
sent to  your  resuming  your  present  way  of  life."  ^ 
The  sermon,  and  this  discourse  together,  made 
60  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
qhief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neighbours 
in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very  desirous 
to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and,  indeed,  the 
kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily  wants  gave 
her  such  an  access  to  their  houses  and  hearts,  as 
made  them  better  disposed  to  receive  religious 
counsel  and  instruction.  Mrs.  Jones  was  much 
respected  by  all  the  rich  persons  in  Weston,  who 
had  known  her  in  her  prosperity.  Sir  John  was 
thoughtless,  lavish,  and  indolent     The  Squire  wa& 
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over-frugal,  but  active,  sober,  and  not  ill  natured. 
Sir  John  loved  pleasure,  the  Squire  loved  money. 
Sir  John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people 
who  get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good ;  who 
subscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing  and 
^bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas :  this 
Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  folly  to  teach  them,  and  madness  to  think  of 
reforming  them.  He  was,  however,  always  ready 
to  give  his  guinea;  but  I  question  whether  he 
would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and  his  gaming 
to  have  cured  every  grievance  in  the  land.  He 
had  that  sort  of  constitutional  good  nature,  which, 
if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight  of  misery,  would 
have  led  him  to  be  liberal ;  but  he  had  that  selfish 
Jove  of  ease,  which  prompted  him  to  give  to 
undeserving  objects,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  to 
search  out  the  deserving.  He  neither  discrimin- 
ated between  the  degress  of  distress  nor  the 
characters  of  the  distressed.  His  idea  of  charity 
was,  that  a  rich  man  should  occasionally  give  a 
little  of  his  superfluous  wealth  to  the  first  object 
that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no  conception  that  it 
was  his  duty  so  to  husband  his  wealth,  and  limit 
his  expenses,  as  to  supply  a  regular  fund  for 
established  charity.  And  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  benevolence  never  led  him  to  suspect  that  he 
was  called  to  abridge  himself  in  the  most  idle 
article  of  indulgence,  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  his 
own  personal  enjoyment.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Squire  would  assbt  Mrs.  Jones  in  any  of  ber 
plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing;  so  she  showed  her 
good  sense  by  never  asking  Sir  John  for  advice, 
or  the  Squire  for  subscriptions,  and  by  this  pru- 
dence gained  the  full  support  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three  days 
in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to  walk  out 
without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her  pocket  to 
give  away.  This,  though  a  cheap,  is  a  most  im- 
portant act  of  charity :  it  has  various  uses ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  poor  with  religious  knowledge,  which 
they  have  so  few  ways  of  obtaining ;  it  counteracts 
th^  wicked  designs  of  those  who  have  taught  us  at 
least  one  lesson,  by  their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of 
wicked  books,  —  I  mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance 
and  activity ;  and  it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any 
useful  conversation  which  the  giver  of  the  book 
may  wish  to  introduce. 

She  found  that,  among  the  numerous  wants  she 
met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment, or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck  with  die 
small  size  of  the  loaves.  Wheat  was  now  not  very 
dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal  of  blame  rested 
with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a  shilling  loaf  to  the 
next  great  town,  where  the  mayor  often  sent  to  the 
bakers'  shops  to  see  that  the  bread  was  proper 
weight  She  weighed  her  town  loaf  against  her 
country  loaf,  and  found  the  latter  two  pounds 
lighter  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  not  the  sort 
of  grievance  to  carry  to  Sir  John;  but  luckily  the 
Squire  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  it  was  quite  in 
his  way ;  for  though  he  would  not  give,  yet  he 
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would  counsel,  calculate,  contrive,  reprimand^  and 
punish.  He  told  her  he  could  remedy  the  evil  if 
some  one  would  lodge  an  information  against  the 
baker;  but  that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which 
he  found  it  so  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Tlie  Informer. 

She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.     He  was  at 
dinner.  She  enquired  if  his  bread  was  good.  *^Aye, 
good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as  white 
as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it.     Here's  a 
sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a  penny  roll  I  ^ 
He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the  baker,  and  said 
he  ou^t  to  be  hanged.     Mrs.  Jones  now  told  him 
what  she  had  done;  how  she  had  detected  the 
fraud,  and  assured  him  the  evil  should  be  redressed 
on  the  morrow,  provided  he  would  appear  and 
inform.     '^  I  inform,''  said  he,  with  a  shocking 
oath :  ^*  hang  an  informer  1  I  scorn  the  office."  -^ 
'^  You  are  nice  in  the  wrong  place,"  refilled  Mrs. 
Jones;  '*  for  you  don't  soorn  to  abuse. the  bakery 
nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor  to  swear,  though  you 
scorn  to  redress  a  public  injury,  and  to  increase 
your  children's  bread.     Let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  you  ignorant  people  mistake  more 
than  in  your  notions  about  informers.  lQf(n*niing  is 
a  lawful  way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is 
a  mischievous  and  a  batefiil  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  inform- 
ation on  important  oceasioiis,  without  malice,  or 
bitterness  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.     The  shame  is  to  comniit 
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the  offence,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for  my 
part,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  only  informed 
against  Crib  for  making  light  bread,  but  against 
you  for  swearing  at  him." 

"  Well,  but  madam,"  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  "  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
turn  informer  ? "  —  "  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man's  motives  are  good,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "  and 
in  such  clear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
and  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
laws,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will  not 
inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the  laws 
broken  ?  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid  to  be  an 
offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be  an  informer 
in  support  of  them.  — An  informer  hy  trade  is  com^ 
monly  a  knave.  A  rash,  malicious,  or  passionate 
informer  is  a  firebrand ;  but  honest  and  prudent 
informers  are  almost  as  useful  members  of  society 
as  the  judges  of  the  land.  If  you  continue  in  your 
present  mind  on  this  subject,  do  not  you  think  that 
you  will  be  answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might 
have  prevented  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a 
sort  of  accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit 
them  ?  " 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  the  smith,  "  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good."  —  "  And  your 
motive  right;  always  mind  that,"  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
Next  day  the  smith  attended.  Crib  was  fined  in 
the. usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  the  poor.     The  justices  resolved 
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henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in  their  dis- 
trict ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and  such  as 
Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never  dreads  a 
trial.  Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones  the  comfort  of  seeing 
bow  useful  people  may  be  without  expense ;  for  if 
she  could  have  given  the  poor  fifty  pounds,  she 
would  not  have  done  them  so  great,  or  so  lasting,  a 
benefit,  as  she  did  them  in  seeing  their  loaves  re- 
stored to  their  lawful  weight :  and  the  true  light  in 
which  she  had  put  the  business  of  informing  was 
of  no  small  use  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right 
views  on  that  subject 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  custom 
as  Wills,  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  though  she  sold  her 
goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all  agreed 
that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones  asked 
Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  ^^  Madam,"  said  the 
shopkeeper,  "  Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust. 
Besides  this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church."  Mrs.  Jones  now 
reminded  Mr.  Edwards  to  read  the  King's  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality  next  Sunday  at 
church ;  and  prevailed  on  the  Squire  to  fine  any 
one .  who  should  keep  open  5hop  on  a  Sunday. 
This  he  readily  undertook;  for  while  Sir  John 
thought  it  good  natured  to  connive  at  breaking  the 
laws,  the  Squire  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  of 
thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing  of  penal  statutes 
would  stand  in  the  stead  of  all  religious  restraints. 
Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to  put  the  people  in  mind, 
that  a  shopkeeper  who  would  sell  on  a  Sunday 
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would  be  more  likely  to  cheat  them  all  the  week 
than  one  who  went  to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress  if  they  would 
contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  l^arks  for  ready  money, 
rather  than  with  Wills  on  long  credit.  Those  who 
listened  to  her  found  their  circumstances  fiu:  more 
comfortable  at  the  year's  end;  while  the  rest| 
tempted)  like  some  of  their  betters,  by  the  pleasure 
of  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  payment,  like  them, 
at  last  found  themselves  plunged  in  debt  and  dis- 
tress. She  took  care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such 
instances  in  her  conversation  with  the  poor;  and, 
by  perseverance,  she  at  length  brought  them  so 
much  to  her  way  of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it 
to  be  his  interest  to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his 
goods  on  as  &ir  terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs. 
Sparks  sold  hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's 
success ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put 
a  stop  to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it. 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to  be 
the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They  both 
told  Mrs.  Jones  that  the  poor  would  get  the  coarse 
pieces  of  meat  chei^er,  if  the  gentle-folks  did  not 
buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy.  Mrs.  Jones  thought 
there  was  reason  in  this :  so  away  she  went  to  Sir 
John,  the  Squire,  the  Surgeon,  die  Attorney,  and 
the  Steward,  the  only  persons  in  the  parish  who 
could  afford  to  buy  these  costly  things.  She  told 
them,  that  if  they  would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy 
only  prime  pieces,  which  they  could  very  wdl 
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ailbrd,  the  coarse  and  cheap  joints  would  come 
more  within  the  reach  of  the .  poor.  Most  of  the 
gentry  readily  consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what 
his  meat  cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay 
way,  that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 
so  that  she  would  not  tease  him  with  long  stories 
about  the  poor.  The  Squire  said  he  should  prefer 
vegetable  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper,  and 
the  Doctor  preferred  them  because  they  were 
wholesomer.  The  Steward  chose  to  imitate  the 
Squire ;  and  the  Attorney  found  it  would  be  quite 
uDgenteel  to  stand  out.  So  gravy  soups  became 
very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of  Weston;  and  I 
am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but  think  a  little  on  this 
subject,  they  would  become  as  un&shionable  in 
many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  women  to  bake  large  brown 
loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small  white  ones 
at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told  her,  that  baking 
at  home  would  be  one  step  towards  restoring  the 
good  old  management.  Only  Patty  Smart  and 
Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in  the  whole  parish; 
and  who  lived  so  well  as  they  did  ?  Yet  the  gene- 
ral objection  seemed  reasonable.  They  could  not 
bake  without  yeast,  which  often  could  not  be  had, 
as  no  one  brewed  exc^t  the  great  folks  and  the 
public  houses.  Mrs.  Jones  found,  however,  that 
Patty  and  Jenny  contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to 
bake.  She  sent  for  these  women,  knowing  that 
from  them  she  could  get  truth  and  rettson.  ^^  How 
comes  it,"  said  she  to  them,  ^^  that  you  two  are  the 
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only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  a£Pord  to 
brew  a  small  cask  of  beer  ?     Your  husbands  have 
no  better  wages  than  other  men."  —  "  True,  ma- 
dam," said  Patty,  "  but  they  never  set  foot  in  a 
public-house.     I  will  tell  you  the  truth.     When  I 
first  married,  our  John  went  to  the  Checquers 
every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and  fresh  butter 
twice  a  day  at  home.     This  slop,  which  consumed 
a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake  my  stomach  sadly, 
as  I  had  neither  meat  nor  milk ;  at  last  (I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it),  I  began  to  take  a  drop  of  gin 
to  quiet  the  pain,  till,  in  time,  I  looked  for  my  gin 
as  regularly  as  for  my  tea.     At  last  the  gin,  the 
alehouse,  and  the  tea,  began   to  make  us  both 
sick  and  poor,  and  I  had  like  to  have  died  with 
my  first  child.     Parson  Edwards  then  talked  sq 
finely  to  us  on  the  subject  of  improper  indulgen- 
cies,  that  we  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf;  and  I  promised  John,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  Checquers,  I  would  break  the  gin- 
bottle,  and  never  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it 
with  me.     We  have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our 
eating  and   drinking,    our   he^th  and   our. con- 
sciences, are  better  for  it.     Though  meat  is  sadly 
dear,  we  can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  fpr  less 
than  one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five 
times  the  nourishment.     And  dear  as  malt  is,  1 
contrive  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John ;  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a  day  when  I 
am  a  nurse." 
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Public  Houses. 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs.  Jones 
on  enquiring  why  so  many  alehouses  were  allowed. 
She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  Sir  John  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  would  only  have  said,  "  Let  them  enjoy 
themselves,  poor  fellows :  if  they  get  drunk  now* 
and  then,  they  work  hard."     But  those  who  have 
this  false  good  nature  forget,  that,  while  the  man 
is  enjoyir^  himself^  as  it  is  called,  his  wife  and 
children  are  ragged  and  starving.    True  Christian 
good  nature   never  indulges  one   at   the  cost  of 
many,  but  is  kind  to  all.     The  Squire,  who  was  a 
friend  to  order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  consulted 
Mr.  Edwards.     "  The  Lion,"  said  he,  "  is  neces- 
sary.    It  stands  by  the  road-side :  travellers  must 
have  a  resting-place.     As  to  the  Checquers  and 
the  Bell,  they  do  no  good,  but  much  harm."   Mr. 
Edwards  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
Sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  butler. 
Not  that  Sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  he  had  a 
false  kindness,  which  made  him  support  the  cause 
of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he  was  a  bad 
man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house.     The  Squire, 
however,  now  took  away  the  license  from  the  Bell ; 
and  a  fray  happening  soon  after  at  the  Checquers 
(which  was  near  the  church),  in  time  of  Divine  ser- 
vice. Sir  John  was  obliged  to  suflFer  the  house  to 
be  put  down  as  a  nuisance.  You  would  not  believe 
how  many  poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little 
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cask,  when  the  temptation  of  those  alehouses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her  even- 
ing walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many  an  honest 
man  drinking  his  wholesome  cup  of  beer  by  bis 
own  fire-sidcy  bis  rosy  children  playing  about  bis 
knees,  his  cleati  cheerful  wife  singing  her  youngest 
baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot, 
while  with  her  hands  she  was  making  a  dumpling 
for  her  kind  husband's  suppen  Some  few»  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  though  I  don't  choose  to  name  names, 
still  preferred  getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the; 
Lion,  and  drinking  water  at  other  times.  —  Thus 
Mrs.  Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole  parish, 
and  diminished  its  immorality  and  extravagance  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women,  being  now  supplied  with  yeast 
from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have  baked,  but 
two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many  of  them  had 
no  ovens;  for  since  the  new  bad  management  had 
crept  in,  many  cottages  have  been  built  without 
this  convenience.  Fuel  also  was  scarce  at  Weston. 
Mrs.  Jones  advised  the  building  a  large  parish 
oven.  Sir  John  subscribed  to  be  rid  of  her  impor- 
tunity, and  the  Squire,  because  he  tliought  every 
improvement  in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's 
tate.  It  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  to  this  oven,« 
at  a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mothers 
had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  halfpenny,  or  a 
penny,  according  to  their  size,  for  the  baking. 
Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wesr, 
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ion  coiild  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers'  wives 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  children  were 
sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the 
Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell  out  the 
milk  by  halfpenny*worths.  She  did  so,  and  found, 
that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some  additidnal 
trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  as  if  she  had 
made  cheese  and  bittter.  She  also  sold  rice  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  so  that,  with  the  help  of  the  milk  and 
the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pudding  was  to  be  had 
for  a  trifle. 

Charity  School  for  Servants* 

The  girls'  sehool,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen  into 
neglect;  for  though  many  would  be  subscribers^ 
yet  no  one  would  look  after  it.  I  wi^  this  was 
the  case  at  Weston  only :  many  schools  have  come 
to  nothing,  and  many  perishes  are  quite  destitute 
of  schools,  because  too  many  gentry  neglect  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  dnty  of  th^  grown-up 
daughters,  to  inspect  the  instruction  of  the  poor.. 
It  was  not  in  Mr.  Edwards's  way  to  see  if  girls, 
were  taught  to  work.  The  best  clergyman  cannot 
do.  every  thing.  This  is  ladies'  business.  Mrs. 
Jones  consulted  her  counsellor,  Mrsu  Betty,  and 
they  went  every  Friday  to  iJie  school,  where  tbej 
invited  mothers,  as  well  as  daughters,  to  come^ 
and  learn  to  cut  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs. 
Jones  had  not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by 
means  of  Mrs.  Cowper^s  excellent  cuttingKmt« 
book,  she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art^ 
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She  not  only  had  the  giris  taught  to  make  and 
mend^  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.     She  also  allowed 
the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every  famfly  to 
come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to  dress  one 
cheap  disk.     One  Friday,  which  was  cobking-dayi 
who  should  pass  by  but  the  squire,  with  his  guti 
and  dogs.     He  looked  into  the  school  for  the  first 
time.     **  Well,  madam,"   said  he,    "  what  good 
are  you  doing  here  ?     What  are  your  girls  learn- 
ing and  earning ?     Where  are  your  manufactures? 
Where  is  your  spinning  and  your  carding?'*—^ 
"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  small  parish,  and  yoii 
know  ours  is  not  a  manufacturing  county ;  so  that 
when  these  girls  are  women,   they  will  not  be 
much  employed  in  spinning.     We  must,   in  the 
kind  of  good  we  attempt  to  do,  consult  the  local 
genius  of  the  place :  I  do  not  think  it  will  answer 
to  introduce  spinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  quite  new.     However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  household  linen 
once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family  with  stockings, 
by  employing  the  odds  and  ends  of  their, time  in 
these  ways.     But  there  is   another   manufacture 
which  I  am  carrying  on,    and  I  know  of  noke 
within  my  own  reach  which  is  so  valuable."  tr- 
"  What  can  that  be  ? "  said  the  squire.  —  "  To 
make  good  wives  Jbr  working  men^^  said  she.     '^Is 
not  mine  an  excellent  staple  commodity?     I  am 
teaching  these  girls  the  arts  of  industry  iand  good 
management.     It  is  little   encouragement  to  an 
honest  man  to  work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages 
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are  wasted  by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these 
girls  will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or 
servants  to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
life  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op* 
portunity  for  learning  these  at  the  school-house,  I 
intend  to  propose,  that  such  gentry  as  have  sober 
servants  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to  come  and 
work  in  their  &milies  one  day  in  a  week,  when  the 
housekeeper,  the  cook,  the  house-maid,  or  the 
laundry-maid,  shall  be  required  to  instruct  them 
in  their  several  departments.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  the  best  way  of  training  good  servants*  They 
should  serve  this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  ta 
various  sorts  of  labour.  Girls  who  come  out  of 
charity-schools,  where  they  have  been  employed 
in  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employments.  I 
do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching  charity 
children  to  write,  for  the  same  reason.  I  confine 
within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of  educating  the 
poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  religion,  and  of 
some  of  those  coarser  arts  of  life  by  which  the 
community  may  be  best  benefited,  includes  the 
whole  stock  of  instruction,  which,  unless  in  very 
extraordinary  cases,  I  would  wish  to  bestow." 

"  What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?" 
said  the  Squire ;  ^'  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  P'rench  cook  had  filled  it." 
—  "  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  "  I  have  lately  got 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given  us  an 
account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice  cookery,  in 
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otfe  of  the  Cheap  Repository  little  books.  *  Mrs. 
Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her  dishes,  and  very 
good  they  are;  and  we  have  got  several  others  of  our 
own.  Every,  Friday  we  come  here  and  dress  one. 
These  good  women  see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn 
to  dress  it  at  their  own  houses.  I  take  home  part 
for  my  own  diniler,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each 
in  turn.  I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a 
sad  mistake  they  had  got  into,  that  we  think  any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now  I  do^  not 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome  and  palatable,  and  what  I 
myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  circumstances 
required  it." 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,"  said  the  Squire,  "  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup."  The  Squire 
found  it  so  good  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  almost 
sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs  of 
beef,  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  iavour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her  receipts. 
And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see  no  reason 
why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  savoury  dishes 
should  be  confinecl  to  the  parish  of  Weston,  I 
print  them,  that  all  other  parishes  may  have  the 
same  advantage.  Not  only  the  poor,  but  all  per- 
sons with  small  incomes  may  be  glad  of  them. 

<<  Well,    madam,"    said   Mr.   Edwards,   who 
came  in  soon  after,  *^  which  is  best,  to  sit  down 

*  See  the  Way  to  Plenty,  for  a  number  of  cheap  receipts. 
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and  cry  over  our  Tmisfortupes,  or  to  bestir  our- 
selves to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  ?  *'  —  "  Sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Jones,  ^^  I  thank  you  for  the  useilil 
lesson  you  have  given  me.  You  have  taught  me 
that  an  excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow  is  not  piety, 
but  selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others,  and 
thus  evidence  our  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials  to  abate  our 
own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate  our  exertions,  for 
the  good  of  others.  You  have  taught  me  that  our 
time  and  talents  are  to  be  employed  with  zeal  in 
God's  service,  if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or 
hereafter ;  and  that  one  great  employment  of  those 
talents,  which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
present,  and  much  more  the  future  happiness  of 
all  around  us.  You  have  taught  me  that  much 
good  may  be  done  with  little  money ;  and  that  the 
heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  some  use,  as 
well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned  another 
lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that  Providence, 
in  sending  these  extraordinary  seasons  of  scarcity 
and  distress,  which  we  have  lately  twice  experienced, 
has  been  pleased  to  over-rule  these  trying  events 
to  the  general  good ;  for  it  has  not  only  excited 
the  rich  to  an  increased  liberality,  as  to  actual 
contribution,  but  it  has  led  them  to  get  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  wants  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  their  com- 
fort ;  it  has  led  to  improved  modes  of  economy, 
and  to  a  more  feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above 
all,  without  abating  any  thing  of  a  j«st  subordina- 
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tion,  it  has  brought  the  affluen  t  to  a  nearer  know- 
ledge of  the  persons  and  characters  of  their 
indigent  neighbours:  it  has  literally  brought  '  the 
rich  and  poor  to  Ineet  Ibgether;'  and  this  I  look 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attend- 
ing Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried 
on  upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
viatSi  as. well' as  supported  by  the  contributions,  of 
the  wealthy.'^ 

May^all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstanocis,  go  and 
do  likewise  / 
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i  proMmed,  in  tbe  Cure  for  Mdanchofyyto  fp^vB 
some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jones 
set  up  her  schod.  She  did  not  mueh  fear  b^ing 
ftbk  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is  of  little  uac^ 
unless  some  persons  of  sense  and  piety  can  befound 
to  direct  these  institutions.  Not  that  I  would  dis^ 
courage  those  who  set  them  up^  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  and  from  mere  views  of  worldly 
policy.  It  is  something  gained  to  rescue  children 
from  idling  away  their  Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the 
streets.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  keep  them  from 
those  tricks  to  which  a  day  of  leisure  tempts  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  It  is  something  for  them  to 
be  taught  to  read ;  it  is  muqh  to  be  taught  to  read 
the  Bible ;  and  much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regu-« 
larly  to  church.  But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To 
bring  these  institutions  to  answer  their  highest  end, 
can  only  be  effected  by  God's  blessing  on  the  best 
directed  means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a 
diligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations* 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently  quali-* 
fied  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment ;  this,  even 
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in  the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept  her  from  many 
mistakes ;  but  though  she  had  sometimes  been  de- 
ceived herself,  she  was  very  careful  not  to  deceive 
others,  by  recommending  people  to  fill  any  office 
for  which  they  were  unfit,  either  through  selfish- 
ness or  false  kindness.  She  used  to  say,  there  is 
always  some  one  appropiiate  quality  which  every 
person  must  possess,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any 
particular  employment.  ^^  Even  in  this  quality," 
said  she  to  Mr.  Edwards  the  clergyman,*  <^  I  do  not 
expect  perfection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this, 
whatever  good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes, 
I  go  to  a  shoemaker;  I  do  not  go  to  a  man  of 
another  trade,  however  ingenious  he  may  be,  to 
ask  him  if  he  cannot  contrive  to  make  me  a  pair  of 
shoes.  When  I  lived  in  London,  I  learned  to  be 
much  on  my  guard  as  to  recommendations.  I 
found  people  often  wanted  to  impose  on  me  some 
one  who  was  a  burden  to  themselves.  Once,  I 
remember,  when  I  undertook  to  get  a  matron  for 
an  hospital,  half  my  acquaintance  had  some  one  to 
oJBTer  me.  Mrs.  Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom 
she  herself  had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own 
provisions,  yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recom- 
mend this  woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of 
a  large  community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  ruined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty  husband; 
but  who,  she  yet  thought,  might  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  a  hundred 
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poor  sick  people.  A  third  inend  sent  me  a  woman 
who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being  very  poor,  and 
it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for  her.  The  truth 
is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow  her  a  small  pul- 
sion till  she  could  get  her  off  her  own  liands,  by 
turning  her  on  those  of  others." 

**  It  is  very  true^  madam/'  said  Mr.  Edwards, 
**  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of  the 
many  to  the  good  of  one ;  i^  indeed,  it  can  be  called 
doing  good  to  any  one  to  place  them  in  a  station 
in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy,  by  not  knowing 
how  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it.  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  If  the  persons  recommended  are 
objects  of  charity,  I  privately  subscribe  to  their 
wants ;  I  pity  and  help  them ;  but  I  never  promote 
them  to  a  station  for  which  they  are  unfit,  as  I 
should  by  so  doing  hurt  a  whole  community  to 
help  a  distressed  individual." 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved,  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  provide 
a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so  earnest  in 
recommending  one  woman,  that  she  thought  it 
worth  looking  into.  On  enquiry,  she  found  it  was 
a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off  the  parish :  they 
never  considered  that  a  very  ignorant  woman,  with 
a  family  of  young  children,  was,  of  all  others,  the 
most  unfit  for  a  school ;  all  they  considered  was, 
that  the  profits  of  the  school  might  enable  her  to 
live  without  parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  an* 
other,  though  she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent 
in  her  conduct,  because  she  used  to  send  her  chil- 
dren to  the  shop  on  Sundays.     And  she  objected 
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to  a  thirds  ft  very  sensiblcf  Wotnan^  because  sdae  wu 
sl^pected  of  making  au  oatward  profession  ofi  rdt^ 
f^on  a  cloak  for  imtrioral  ocnduct.  Mrs.  Jones 
knew  she  must  hot  be  too  nice  neither ;  she  knete 
she  must  put  up  with  many  faults  at  last.  '^  I 
know,"  said  she  to  Mn  Edwards^  ^^  the  imperfect 
tion  of  every  thing  that  is  haman.  As  the  mistrasi 
will  have  much  to  bear  with  from  the  children^  so 
I  expect  to  have  something  to  bear  with  in  the 
mistress ;  ancl  she  and  I  must  submit  tc  our  re«- 
spective  trials^  by  thinking  how  much  God  has  to 
bear  with  in  U&  all.  But  there  are  certain  quatkies 
which  are  indispeusablein  certain  situations.  There 
are,  in  particular,  three  things  which  a  school** 
mistress  must  not  be  without,  — good  sense,  activitt/, 
and  jnety.  Without  the  first,  she  will  mislead 
others ;  without  the  second,  she  will  neglect  them' ; 
and  without  the  third,  though  she  may  civilise,  yet 
she  will  never  christianise  them/' 

Mr.  Edwards  said,  "  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  answer 
her  purpose :  this/'  continued  he,  "  is  no  other 
than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from  her;  and 
to  her  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing  life  than  that 
which  she  at  present  leads.  But  ought  I  to  put 
my  own  personal  comfort,  or  ought  Betty  to  put 
her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in  competition  with  the 
good  of  above  a  hundred  children  ?  This  will 
appear  still  more  important,  if  we  consider  the 
'  good  done  by  these  institcftions,  not  as  Jhtit^  but 
seed;  if  we  take  into  the  account  how  imanyyet 
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unborn  may  become  Christians,  in  ^Consequence  of 
our  making  these  children  Christians :   for  how 
ean  we  calculate  the  number  which  may  be.  here- 
after trained  for  heaven,  by  those  very  children  we 
are  going  to  teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  be- 
come parents,  and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgot- 
ten?   To  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my 
pease-soup  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavourei^  nor 
my  linen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  ibis  will. signify  but  little ;  but 
it  will  not  signify  little  whether  on^.  hundred  im- 
mortal souls  were  the  better  from  my  making  this 
petty  sacrifice.     Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Christian,  has 
excellent  sense,  and  had  a  goiiod  education  from  my 
mother.     She  has  also  had  a  little  sort  of  prepar^ 
atory  training  for  the  business ;  for  ,when  the  poor 
children  come  to  the  parsonage  for  broth  on.  a 
Saturday  evening,  she  is  used  to  appoint  them  all 
to  come  at  the  same  time ;  and  after  she  has  filled 
their  pitchers,  she  ranges  them  round  her  in  the 
garden,  and  examines  them  in.  their  catechism. 
She  is  just  and  fair  in  dealing  out  the  broth  apd 
beef,  not  making  my  favour  to  the  pari^nts  depend 
on  the  skill  of  their  children ;  but  her  own  old  caps, 
and  ribands,  and  cast->Qff  clothes,  are  bestowf^d  aa 
little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.   So  that  takipg 
the  time  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and  the 
things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady  who 
does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  charity.  This 
I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  do  good ;:  a  reli7 
gious  upper  servant  has  great  opportunities  of 
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this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed  to  encourage 
her." 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed,  that 
this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  assisted 
Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to  cut  out 
linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related  in  the 
Curejbr  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the  following 
week,  got  together  as  many  of  the  mothers  as  she 
could,  and  spoke  to  them  as  follows :  — 

Mrs.  Joneis  Exhortation. 

^<  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  children. 
Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  able 
to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not,  rejoice  that 
the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your  children. 
You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to  read  what  your 
Saviour  has  done  and  suffered  for  you,  ought  to  be 
doubly  anxious  that  your  children  should  reap  a 
blessing  which  you  have  lost.  Would  not  that 
mother  be  thought  an  unnatural  monster  who 
should  stand  by  and  snatch  out  of  her  child's 
mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind  friend  had  just  put 
into  it  ?  But  such  a  mother  would  be  merciful, 
compared  with  her  who  should  rob  her  children  of 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  the  word  of 
God  when  it  is  held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that 
if  you  slight  the  present  offer,  or  ifj  after  having 
sent  your  children  a  few  times,  you  should  after- 
wards keep  them  at  home  under  vain  pretences, 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.     Let  not  your  poor  children,  thaiy  have 
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cause  to  say,  ^  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst 
enemy.  I  might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving 
me  a  little  paltry  pleasure.  —  For  an  idle  holiday, 
I  am  now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  I '  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  your  dar^ 
ling  chQd  condemned  to  everlasting  destruction  ? 
Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  accuse  you 
as  the  cause  of  it?  Is  there  any  mother  here  pre- 
sent who  will  venture  to  say,  —  *  I  will  doom  the 
child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather  than  put  them 
or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain,  by  curtailing  their 
evil  inclinations  !  I  will  let  them  spend  the  Sab- 
bath in  ignorance  and  idleness,  instead  of  rescuing 
them  from  vanity  and  sin,  by  sending  them  to 
school  V  If  there  are  any  such  here  present,  let 
that  mother  who  values  her  child's  pleasure  more 
than  his  soul  now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in 
my  list  the  names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring 
their  young  ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eter- 
nal life,  instead  of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures 
of  sin,  which  are  but  for  a  moment." 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most  of 
the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice,  and 
hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to  follow 
it;  promising  to  send  their  children  constantly. 
Others,  who  were  not  so  well  disposed,  were  yet 
afraid  to  refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  doing  had  been 
so  plainly  set  before  them.  The  worst  of  the 
women  had  kept  away  from  this  meeting,  resolving 
to  set  their  faces  against  the  school.  Most  of  those 
also  who  were  present,  as  soon  as  they  got  home. 
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S6t.about  pronding  their  cbildreD  with  what  lUtle 
decent  apparel  they  could  raise.  Many  a  wilUng 
mother  lent  her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and 
white  handk^chief ;  and  many  a  grateful  father 
spared  his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to 
induce  his  grown-up  son  to  attend;  for  it  was  % 
tide  with  which  Mrs,  Jones  began^  that  she  would 
not.  receive  the  younger  children  out  of  ciny  family 
who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones^  Too  many 
made  excuses  that  their  shoes  were  old,  or  their 
hat  worn  out  But  Mrs,  Jones  told  them  not  to 
bring  any  excuses  to  her  which  they  could  not 
bring  to  the  day  of  judgment;  and  among  thosie 
excuses  she  would  hardly  admit  any  except  acci- 
dents, sickness,  or  attendance  on  sick  parents  or 
young  children.  .  .. 

Suhscriptions. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subscriptions 
ivam  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting  the  help 
and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and  trades-people^, 
whose  duty  and  interest  she  thought  it  was  to  sup- 
port a  plan  calculated  to  improve  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  parish.  Most  of  them  subscribedf 
and  promised  to  see  that  their  workmen  sent  their 
children.  She  met  with  little  opposition  till  she 
called  on  Farmer  Hoskins.  She  told  him,  as  he 
was  the  richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to 
him  for  a  handsome  subscription.  '^  Subscription  1 " 
said  he;  *^  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think; 
a  man  had  need  be  made  of  money."  —  "  Farmer,", 
said  Mrs.  Jones,    ^^  God  has  blessed  you  wi^ 
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abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  yoa  should 
befiberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability/^  ^-^ 
<^  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  blessing,"  said 
he  r  *^  I  have  been  up  early  and  late^  lived  hard 
while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought  I  had 
got  forward  in  the  worlds  what  with  tithes,  taxes, 
and  subscriptions,  it  all  goes,  I  think.''  -^  ^  Mr. 
Hoskins,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  ^^  as  to  tithes  and  taxes, 
you  well  know  that  the  richer  you  are  the  more 
you  pay ;  so  that  your  murmurs  are  a  proof  of 
your  wealth.  This  is  but  an  ungrateful  return  for 
all  your  blessings."  —  "  You  are  again  at  your 
blessings,"  said  the  farmer ;  <^  but  let  every  one 
work  as  hard  as  I  have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  do  as  well.  It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  owe 
what  I  have.  My  crops  have  been  good,  because 
I  minded  my  ploughing  and  sowing."  —  "  Oh, 
farmer  ! "  cried  Mrs,  Jones,  "  you  forget  whose 
suns  and  showers  make  your  crops  to  grow,  and 
who  it  is  that  giveth  strength  to  get  riches.  But 
I  do  not  come  to  preach,  but  to  beg." 

*'  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  ? 
Flannel  or  French  ?  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a  new 
church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice?  or  what 
other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the  money  out 
of  one's  pocket  ?"  —  "I  am  going  to  establish  a 
Sunday  school,  farmer ;  and  I  come  to  you  as  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  hoping 
your  example  will  spur  on  the  rest  to  give."  — 
*'  Why,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  "  as  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I  will  give  no- 
thing ;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the  rest  to  refiise. 
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Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and  new-fangled  de- 
vices to  ruin  the  country,  that  of  teaching  the  poor 
to  read  is  the  very  worst"  —  "  And  I,   farmer, 
think  that  to  teach  good  principles  to  the  lower 
classes  is  the  most  likely  way  to  save  the  country. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  we  must  teach  them  to  read.** 
— "  Not  with  my  consent,  nor  my  money,"  said  the 
farmer;  *^  for  I  know  it  always  does  more  harm 
than  good."  —  "  So  it  may,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "  if 
you  only  teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them 
adrid  to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*     There  is 
a  proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  promoting. 
Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen  :  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose  songs  and  ballads. 
I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  your  men 
and  maids,  and  even  your  daughters,  not  to  be  able 
to  read  at  all,  than  to  read  such  stuff  as  this.    But 
if,  when  they  ask  for  bread,  you  wiU  give  them  a 
stone,  nay  worse,  a  serpent,  yours  is  the  blatoe." 
Then  taking  up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very 
loose  title,  she  went  on :  —  "I  do  not  wonder,  if 
you  who  read  such  books  as  these  think  it  safer 
that  people  should  not  read  at  all."     The  farmer 

*  It  was  this  consideration,  chiefly,  which  stimulated  the 
conductor  of  the  Cheap  Repository  to  send  forth  that  variety 
of  little  books  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  young.  She  con- 
sidered that  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools  multitudes  were 
now  taught  to  read,  who  would  be  exposed  to  be  corrupted 
by  all  the  ribaldry  and  profaneness  of  loose  songs,  vicious 
stories,  and  especially  by  the  new  influx  of  corruption  arising 
from  Jacobinical  and  atheistical  pamphlets ;  and  that  it  was  a 
bounden  duty  to  counteract  such  temptations. 
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grinned,  and  said,  *^  It  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself:  when  a  bit  of 
fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare  that 
penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  is  very 
hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and  have 
drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up  a  bit  of  a 
jest  book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  make  me  laugh." 

**0h,  Mr.  Hoskins  !  '*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  "when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or  shower, 
do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sun  it  is  that  is 
ripening  your  corn?  or  whose  shower  is  filling 
the  ear,  or  causing  the  grass  to  grow  ?  I  could  tell 
you  of  some  books  which  would  strengthen  such 
thoughts,  whereas  such  as  you  read  only*  serve 
to  put  them  out  of  your  head." 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr.  Hos- 
kins know  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy  people 
had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  "  Why,  as  to  the 
matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only  I 
think  it  might  be  better  bestowed;  and  I  am 
airaid  my  own  workmen  will  fiy  in  my  face  if  once 
tibey  are  made  scholars ;  and  that  they  will  think 
themselves  too  good  to  work."  —  "  Now  you  talk 
soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,"  said  Mr.  Jones : 
"  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an  answer.  Do 
you  think  that  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  ever 
did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  because  he  knew  it 
the  better  ?"  —  "  No ;  perhaps  not"  —  "  Now,  the 
whole  extent  of  learning  which  we  intend  to  give 
the  poor  is  only  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible ; 
a  book  which  brings  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, in  which  every  duty  is  explained,  every  doc- 
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trine  brought  into  practice,  and  the  highest  truths 
made  level  to  the  meanest  understanding.     The 
knowledge  of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  the  heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  your  servants* 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  worse 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  ?  "  —  "  Perhaps 
not."  —  "  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly  set 
forth  in  the  Bible?"—"  Yes."— "Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  so  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence,  as 
from  those  religious  motives,  which  are  backed 
with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of 
heaven  or  hell  ?     Even  upon  your  own  principles 
of  worldly  policy,  do  you  think  a  poor  man  is  not 
less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse,  who  was 
taught  wlien  a  boy  that  it  was  a  sin,  that  it  was 
breaking  a  commandment  to  rob  a  hen-roost  or 
an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been  bred  in  igno- 
rance of  God's  law  ?    Will  your  property  be  se- 
cured so  effectually  by  the  stocks  on  the  green,  as 
by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  them  into  judgment  P  Is 
a  poor  fellow  who  can  read  his  Bible  so  likely  to 
sleep  or  to  drink  away  his  few  hours  of  leisure  as 
one  who  cannot  read  ?    He  may,  and  he  oflen  does, 
make  a  bad  use  of  his  reading;  but  I  doubt  he 
would  have  been  as  bad  without  it :  and  the  hours 
spent  in  learning  to  read  will  always  have  been 
among  the  most  harmless  ones  of  his  life." 

*<  Well,  madam,"  said  the  farmer,  "  if  you  do  not 
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diiotottiatrdBgioti  will  «poil  my  young'servants^il 
<Ubot'0Mre'if  you  da  put  nte  down  ibr>  hdlf-a^gai*- 
Ota;' What  has  Farmer  Dobsoti  given  ?" — "  Half-a- 
{[iriiJea/'  .said  Mrs.  Jones.  —  <<  Well,"  cried  the 
iairmer,'  ^^  it  shall-  never  be  said  I  do  n^give  fnore 
than'he,  who  us  only  a  renter.  Dobson  half-fi* 
gaihea  \  Why,  he  wears  his  coat  as  threadbare' as 
a  labourer."  —  "  Perhaps,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones^ 
"that  is  one  reason  why  he  gives  so  much."— * 
**  .Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,"  cried  the  fanner; 
"  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just  now,  PU  never  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  Dobson  neither." 
—  **  Yei?,  and  you  must  exert  yourself  besides,  in 
insisting  that  your  workmen  send  their  children, 
and  often  look  into  the  school  yourself,  to  see  if 
they  are  there,  and  reward  or  discourage  them 
accordingly,"  added  Mrs.  Jones.  ^*  The  most 
zealous  teachers  will  flag  in  their  exertions,  if  diey 
are  not  animated  and  supported  by  the  wealthy ; 
and  your  poor  youth  will  soon  despise  religious 
instruction,  as  a  thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a 
hardship  added  to  their  other  hardships,  if  it  be 
not  made  pleasant  by  the  encouraging  presence,' 
kind  words,  and  little  gratuities  from  their  betters." 
Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave :  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
they  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Edwards^ 
who  was  standing  near  a  little  group  of  females^ 
consisting  of  the  farmer's  two  young  daughters^ 
and  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy-maids,  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  woman 
had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of  whidi  she 
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was  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls  who  were 
kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  picking  out  such 
whose  titles  suited  their  tastes.  On  seeing  the 
clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's  companion  (for 
I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not  his  wife)  pushed 
some  of  the  songs  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
turned  round  to  the  company,  and,  in  a  whining 
tone,  asked  if  they  would  please  to  buy  a  godly 
book.  Mr.  Edwards  saw  through  the  hypocrisy 
at  once ;  and  instead  of  making  any  answer,  took 
out  of  one  of  the  girl's  hands  a  song  which  the 
woman  had  not  been  able  to  snatch  away.  He 
was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  that  these  young 
girls  were  about  to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by 
heart,  such  ribaldry  as  he  was  ashamed  even  to 
cast  his  eyes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl, 
and  gravely,  but  mildly,  said,  "  Young  woman, 
what  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  a  person 
who  should  be  found  carrying  a  box  ol  poison 
round  the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  at  every 
house?"  The  girls  all  agreed  tihat  such  a  person 
ought  to  be  hanged.  "  That  he  should,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered 
too."  The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the 
same  opinion ;  declaring  they  would  not  do  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were  poor, 
they  were  honest  Mr.  Edwards,  turning  to  the 
other  girl,  said,  "  Which  is  of  most  value,  the  soul 
or  the  body?" — "  The  soul,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 
—  "  Why  so  ?"  said  he.  —  "  Because,  sir,  I  have 
heard  you  say,  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to  last  for 
ever." — "  Then,"  cried  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  stern 
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voice,  taming  to  the  fiddler's  woman,  **  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part  which  is  to 
last  for  ever  ?  poison  for  the  soul  ?"  — **  Poison !  ** 
said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down  the  book, 
and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are  afraid  they 
have  touched  something  infectious.  "  Poison  !  ** 
echoed  the  farmer's  daughters,  recollecting  with 
horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion,  the  old  house- 
dog, had  got  at  the  day  before,  and  after  eating 
which  she  had  seen  him  drop  down  dead  in  con- 
vulsions. "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  wo- 
man, **  I  do  again  repeat,  the  souls  of  these 
innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned,  and  may  be  eter- 
nally ruined,  by  this  vile  trash  which  you  carry 
about." 

^*  I  now  see,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 
<<  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is,  indeed,  far  better  that 
they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  letter,  unless 
you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of  their  way,  and 
provide  them  with  what  is  good,  or  at  least  what  is 
harmless.  Still  this  is  not  the  fault  of  reading,  but 
the  abuse  of  it.  Wine  is  still  a  good  cordial, 
though  it  is  too  often  abused  to  the  purpose  of 
drunkenness." 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids  could 
read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he  often 
heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the  parson 
thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part,  it  made  him  as 
merry  as  a  nightingale. 

^*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  **  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the  mis- 
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chie^  I  have  often  heard,  as  I  have  been  crossmg 
a  hay-fieldy  young  girls  sin^ng  such  indecent 
ribaldry  as  has  driven  me  out  of  the  field,  though 
%  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a  line  of  what 
they  were  singing,  but  had  caught  it  from  others. 
So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say  the  memory  is  a 
wicked  tlilent  because  some  people  misapply  it,  as 
to  say  that  reading  is  dangerous  because  some 
folks  abuse  it" 

.  While  they  were  talking,- the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved;  but 
Mr.  Edwards  stopped  them,  and  sternly  said, 
•^>  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk  with 
you.  I  am  a  magistrate  as  well  as  a  minister,  and 
if  I  know  it  I  will  no  more  allow  a  wicked  book 
to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a  dose  of  poison." 
The  girls  threw  away  all  their  songs,  thanked 
Mr.  Edwards,  begged  Mrs.  Jones  would  take 
them  into  her  school  after  they  had  done  milking 
in  the  evenings,  that  they  might  learn  to  read 
only  what  was  proper.  They  promised  they 
wotitd  never  more  deal  with  any  but  sober,  hones^ 
hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  little  books,  Christmas 
carols,  and  harmless  songs,  and  desired  the 
fiddler's  woman  never  to  call  there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  after  her  school 
had  b^n  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-disposed  grown  up  youth  of  the  parish  to 
meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a  Sun- 
day :  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of  the 
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dairy,  and  of  serving  die  cattle,  was  over.  Both 
Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of  making 
this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their  manner  of  ex- 
plaining Scripture,  and  of  impressing  the  heart  by 
serious  and  affectionate  discourse,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  evening  school  was  nearly  filled  with  a 
second  company,  after  the  younger  ones  were  dis* 
missed.  In  time  not  only  the  servants,  but  the 
sons  and  daughters,  of  the  most  substantial  people 
in  the  parish  attended.  At  length  many  of  the 
parents,  pleased  with  tlie  improvement  so  visible 
in  the  young  people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in, 
that  they  might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own 
families.  *  And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school 
filled  not  only  the  Fives-court  and  public  houses 
were  thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossiping  and  tea 
visiting  declined.  Even  Farmer  Hoskins,  who  was 
at  first  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving  off  those 
merry  songs  (as  he  called  them),  was  so  pleased 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were  sung  at 
the  school  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones  to  make 
her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards  her  first 
May-day  feast.  Of  this  feast  some  account  shall 
be  given  hereafter;  and  the  reader  may  expect 
some  further  account  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
history  of  Hester  Wilmot  f 

*  This  experiment  was  successfully  made,  and  the  practice 
has  been  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years,  by  the  writer  of 
these  tales. 

f  For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School^  see  the  story  of 
Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  the  following  volume.    It  was 
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thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  this  coliection ;  as  the 
two  preceding  numbers  rather  tend  to  enforce  the  duties  of 
the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  the  two  subsequent  ones 
those  of  the  poor. 


Sll 


THE  PILGRIMS, 

AN    ALLEGORY. 


MIethought  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  ail 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  permitted 
by  the  Lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims  might 
associate  together  for  their  present  mutual  comfort 
and  convenience ;  and  each  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  commanded,  to  do  the  others  all  the  services 
he  could  upon  their  journey ;  yet  it  was  decreed, 
that  every  individual  traveller  must  enter  the  iar 
country  singly.  There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  which  every  one  must  pass 
alone,  and  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  friendship  of 
.the  whole  united  world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shoot- 
ing that  gulf.  The  exact  time  when  each  was  to 
pass  was  not  known  to  any :  this  the  Lord  always 
kept  a  close  secret  out  of  kindness ;  yet  still  they 
were  as  sure  that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at 
no  very  great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  very  moment.  Now,  as  they  knew 
they  were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an 
hour's  notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would 

X  4 
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have  been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and 
preparing,  and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about. 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any  of 
you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common  journey,  if 
it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not  all  your  leisure 
time  employed  in  settling  your  business  at  home, 
and  packing  up  every  little  necessary  for  your  ex^ 
pedition  ?  And  does  not  the  fear  of  neglecting  any 
thing  you  ought  to  remember,  or  may  have  occa- 
sion for,  haunt  your  mind,  and  sometimes  even  in- 
trude upon  you  unseasonably?    And  when  you 
are  actually  on  your  journey,  especially  if  you  have 
never  been  to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely  to 
remain  there,  don't  you  begin  to  think  a  little 
about  the  pleasures  and  the  employments  of  the 
place,  and  to  wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a 
city  London   or  York   is?    Don't  you   wonder 
what  is  doing  there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to 
know  whether  you  are  properly  qualified  for  the 
business,  or  the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged 
in?     Do  you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult 
Brookes's  Gazetteer  ?     And  doa't  you  try  to  pick 
up  from  your  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage-coach 
any  little  information  you  can  get?     And  though 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  York,  its 
business,  or  its  pleasures  ?     And  above  all,  if  you 
are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  you  not  afi'aid  of 
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over-sleeping,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  you 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  up  and 
ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon  you? 
Reader  I  if  this  be  your  case,  how  surprised  will 
you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to  the^r  country 
have  not  half  your  prudence,  though  embarked  on 
a  journey  of  infinitely  more  importance,  bound  to 
a  land  where  nothing  can  be  sent  after  them,  and  in 
which,  when  they  are  once  settled,  all  errors  are 
irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provision,  or 
even  making  memorandums  of  what  they  would 
be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  spent 
most  of  their  time  iu  crowds,  either  in  the  way  of 
traffic  or  diversion.    At  first,  when  I  saw  them  so 
much  engaged  in  conversing  with  each  other,  I 
thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened  attentively  to 
their  talk,  not  doubting  but  the  chief  turn  of  it 
would  be  about  the  climate,  or  treasures,  or  society 
they  should  probably  meet  with  in  the  Jar  country. 
I  supposed  they  might  be  also  discussing  about 
the  best  and  safest  road  to  it,  and  that  each  was 
availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  his  neigh- 
bour, on  a  subject  of  equal  importance  to  all.     I 
listened  to  every  party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I 
hear  one  word  about  the  land  to  which  they  were 
bound,  though  it  was  their  home,  the  place  where 
their  whole  interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance 
lay ;  to  which  also  great  part  of  their  firiends  were 
gone  before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the 
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rest  would  follow.  Instead  of  this,  their  whc^e 
talk  was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or 
the  fashions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  through,  and  in 
which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which  they 
were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had  was  per^ 
sonalf  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mortgaged, 
life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly  their  own, 
but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  uncertain  lease,  of 
which  three-score  years  and  ten  was  considered  as 
the  longest  period,  and  very  few  indeed  liyed  in  it 
to  the  end  of  the  term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the 
mil  of  the  Lord,  part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was, 
that  he  could  take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock 
down  the  stoutest  tenant  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked^ 
to  that^r  country  for  which  he  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the  pil- 
grim in  his  preparation,  the  Lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees ;  sometimes  he 
would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay;  for 
as  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it  would 
often  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing  dilapi- 
dations, even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was  out, 
that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping,  though 
thie  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to  think  so, 
but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  First,  the  thatch  on 
the  top  of  the  tenement  changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off 
and  left  the  roof  bare ;  then  ^^  the  grinders  ceased 
because  they  were  few ;"  then  the  windows  became 
so  darkened  that  the  owners  could  scarcely  see 
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through  them ;  then  one  prop  fell  awajiE,  then  an- 
other,  then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
markable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house  be- 
came, and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  staying 
in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the  tenant 
grow  of  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  Lord  ordered  his  mes* 
sengers,  of  which  he  had  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  de&ce,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail  build- 
ing, even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ;  this  was 
what  the  landlord  called  giving  wamingi  but 
many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning,  and  was  so 
fond  of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under  all  these 
inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast  out  by 
ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave  his 
dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one  would 
have  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  would 
have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing  for  a  better 
and  a  more  enduring  inheritance.  For  though  the 
people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in  these  crazy  te- 
nements, yet,  through  the  goodness  of  the  same 
Lord,  they  were  assured  that  he  never  turned  them 
out  of  these  habitations  before  he  had  on  his  part 
provided  for  them  a  better,  so  that  there  was  not 
such  another  landlord  in  the  world;  and  though 
their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail,  being  only 
slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion,  yet  they 
might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a  most  cer- 
tain tenure,  the  word  of  the  Lord  himself.  This 
word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title-deed,  con- 
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sisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a  great  many 
good  things  were  given  away  in  this  deed,  a  book 
was  made,  of  which  every  soul  might  get  a  copy. 

This,  indeed,  had  not  always  been  the  case ;  be- 
cause, till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  monopoly  in  the  case ;  and  **  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent," that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had  hid 
these  things  from  ^Hhe  babes  and  sucklings;" 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many  frauds 
had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been  cheated 
of  their  right ;  so  that  not  being  allowed  to  read 
and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been  sadly  im« 
posed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had  been  put  an 
end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years  when  I  passed 
through  the  country,  and  the  meanest  man  who 
could  read  might  then  have  a  copy ;  so  that  he 
might  see  himself  what  he  had  to  trust  to ;  aiid 
even  those  who  could  not  read,  might  hear  it  read, 
once  or  twice  every  week,  at  least,  without  pay^ 
by  learned  and  holy  men,  whose  business  it  was'. 
But  it  surprised  me  to  see  how  few  comparatively 
made  use  of  these  vast  advantages.  Of  those  who 
fiad  a  copy,  many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed 
a  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title-deed,  a 
general  satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of 
the  Lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  take  his  promise  upon  trust ;  always,  how- 
ever, intending,  at  a  convenient  season^  to  enquire 
further  into  the  matter ;  but  this  convenient  sea- 
son seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of  theirs  was 
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construed  by  their  Lord  into  a  forfeiture  of  the 
inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before:  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what  was 
doing  behind  it;  yet  such  beams  of  brightness 
now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  as  enabled 
those  who  used  a  telescope  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  see  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  ;  but 
it  was  not  every  one  who  could  make  use  of  this 
telescope;  no  eye,  indeed,  was  naturally  disposed  to^ 
it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
the  invisible  realities  gave  such  a  strength  and 
steadiness  to  the  eye  which  used  the  telescope,  as 
enabled  it  to  discern  many  things  which  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  natural  sight.  Above  the  cloud 
was  this  inscription.  The  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporalj  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eter^ 
nal.  Of  these  last  things  many  glorious  descrip- 
tions had  been  given;  but  as  those  splendours 
were  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  pilgrims  in  geneiul 
did  not  care  to  .use  the  telescope,  these  distant 
glories  made  little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance,  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called,  The  things  abooe  i  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
contemptibly  small  when  looked  at  through  the 
telescope,  were  called,  The  things  below.  Now,  as 
we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives  size  and  bulk 
to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  these  ill- 
judging   pilgrims   were  more  struck  with   these 
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baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  lying  close  at  hand, 
were  vbible  and  tempting  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  The  things  beknvj  than 
with  the  remote  glories  of  77^^  things  above :  but 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not  making  use  of 
the  telescope,    through  which,  if  you  examined 
thoroughly  7%^  things  belcm),  they  seemed  to  shrink 
almost  down  to  nothing,  which  was  indeed  their 
real  size;   while  73i^  things  above  appeared  the 
more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more  the  telescope  was 
used.     But  the  surprising  part  of  the  story  was 
this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were  captivated  at  first 
sight  with  The  things  below^  for  that  was  natural 
enough;  but  that  when  they  had  tried  them  all 
over  and  over,  and  found  themselves  deceived  and 
disappointed  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  it  did 
not  at  all  lessen  their  fondness,  and  they  grasped  at 
them  again  with  the  same  eagerness  as  before. 
There  were  some  gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring, 
but  on  being  opened,  instead  of  a  kernel  they  were 
found   to  contain   rottenness;    and   those  which 
seemed  the  fullest,  often  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite 
hollow  and  empty.     Those  which  were  most  tempt- 
ing to  the  eye  were  often  found  to  be  wormwood 
to  the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observable 
that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was  seen, 
when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the  word 
vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  The  things  belcno 
were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on  which 
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almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was  fixed. 
When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  clay 
could  be  converted,  and  the  respect  which  was 
shown  to  those  who  could  scrape  together  the 
greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not  much  wonder 
at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up  some  of  them. 
But  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety,  the  wakefulness, 
the  competitions,  the  contrivances,  the  tricks,  the 
frauds,  the  scuffling,  the  pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the 
kicking,  the  shoving,  the  cheating,  the  circumven- 
tion, the  envy,  the  malignity,  which  was  excited 
by  a  desire  to  possess  this  article;  when  I  saw  the 
general  scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to 
get  much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get 
more,  then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these 
people  a  proverb  in  use  among  us.  That  gold  may 
be  bought  too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts  of 
baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  riband,  for 
which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their  future  in- 
heritance, committing  the  sin  of  Esau,  without  his 
temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow  clay,  I  found, 
was  the  grand  object  for  which  most  hands  were 
scrambling,  and  most  souls  were  risked.  One 
thing  wasr  extraordinary,  that  the  nearer  these 
people  were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  tenement, 
the  fonder  they  grew  of  these  pieces  of  clay ;  so 
that  I  naturally  concluded  they  meant  to  take  the 
clay  with  them  to  the  far  country,  to  assist  them 
in  their  establishment  in  it;  but  I  soon  learnt  this 
el&y  was  not  current  there,  the  Lord  having  farther 
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declared  to  these  pilgrims,  that  as  they  had  brought 
nothing  into  this  voorld,  they  could  carry  nothing 
away. 

I  enquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a  larger 
some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  discovered  such 
unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom  ?  Some,  whose 
piles  were  immense,  told  me  they  were  heaping  up 
for  their  children ;  this  I  thought  very  right,  till, 
on  casting  my  eyes  round,  I  observed  many  of 
the  children  of  these  very  people  had  large  heaps 
of  their  own.  Others  told  pie  it  was  for  their 
grandchildren ;  but  on  enquiry,  I  found  these  were 
not  yet  bom,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  liule 
chance  that  they  ever  would.  The  truth  on  a 
close  examination,  proved  to  be,  that  the  true 
genuine  heapers  really  heaped  for  themselves; 
that  it  was  in  fact  neither  for  friend  nor  child,  but 
to  gratify  an  inordinate  appetite  of  their  own. 
Nor  was  I  much  surprised  after  this  to  see  these 
yellow  hoards  at  length  canker^  and  the  rust  of 
them  became  a  witness  against  the  hoarders^  and  eat 
their  Jksh  as  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they  had  got 
one  third  of  their  journey  had  scarcely  a  single 
piece  left.  As  I  was  wondering  what  had  caused 
these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so  short  a  time, 
I  spied,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  all 
sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or  other  of  which 
the  vain  possessors  of  the  great  heaps  of  clay  had 
trucked  and  bartered  them  away  in  fewer  hours 
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than  their  ancestors  had  spent  years  in  getting 
them  together.  Oh,  what  a  strange,  unaccountable 
medley  it  was  !  and  what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I 
observed  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was 
always  exchanged  for  things  that  were  of  no  use 
that  I  could  discover,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  manners  of  that  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  in 
order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses  did 
not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course  were 
of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the  gazers  see 
which  could  run  fastest  Noiy,  this  gift  of  swift- 
ness, exercised  to  no  one  useful  purpose,  was  only 
one  out  of  many  instances  I  observed,  of  talents 
employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place  I  saw 
whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain  long 
ranges  of  buildings  ftiU  of  dogs,  on  provisions 
which  would  have  nicely  fattened  some  thousands 
of  pilgrims  who  sadly  wanted  fattening,  and  whose 
ragged  tenements  were  out  at  elbows,  for  want  of 
a  little  help  to  repair  them.  Some  of  the  piles 
were  regularly  pulled  down  once  in  seven  years, 
in  order  to  corrupt  certain  needy  pilgrims  to  belie 
their  consciences,  by  doing  that  for  a  bribe  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  from  principle.  Others 
were  spent  in  playing  with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper 
painted  over  with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because 
the  very  touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made 
the  heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could 
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not  account  for.  There  was  another  proof  that 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  this  business,  which 
was,  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  spots  fell  into 
a  hand  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the  person 
changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  dis- 
covered other  symptoms  of  madness,  which  showed 
there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the  case.  These 
clean  little  pasteboards,  as  harmless  as  they  looked, 
had  the  wonderful  power  of  pulling  down  the 
highest  piles  in  less  time  than  all  the  other  causes 
put  together.  I  observed  that  many  small  piles 
were  given  in  exchange  for  an.  enchanted  liquor, 
which,  when  the  purchaser  had  drunk  to  a  little 
excess,  he  lost  all  power  of  managing  the  rest  of 
his  heap  without  losing  the  love  of  it ;  and  thus  the 
excess  of  indulgence,  by  making  him  a  beggar^ 
deprived  him  of  that  very  gratification  on  which 
his  heart  was  set. 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pilgrims, 
that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking  it  for  any 
such  purposes  as  the  above,  was  thought  exactly 
the  same  ofience  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  when  they  should  come  under 
his  more  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the^r  country^ 
the  penalty  annexed  to  hoarding  and  squandering 
would  be  nearly  the  same.  While  I  examined 
the  countenances  of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  ob^ 
served  that  those  who  I  well  knew  never  intended 
to  make  any  use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being 
torn  from  it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing 
It  in  the  most  useful  manner.     Hiose  who  best 
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knew  what  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
it,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it.  But 
such  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd  country. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  land  of  paradoxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who  were 
naturally  made  erect,  with  an  eye  formed  to  look 
up  to  the  things-  above^  yet  had  their  eyes  almost 
constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction,  riveted  .to 
th^  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  below^  just  like 
tliose  animals  who  walk  on  all  fours.  1  was  told 
they  had.  not  always  been  subject  to  this  weakness 
of  sight  and  proneness  to  earth :  that  they  ha4 
originally  been  upright  and  beautiful,  having  been 
created  after  the  image  of  the  Lord,  who  was  him- 
self the  perfection  of  beauty;  that  he  had,  at  firsts 
placed  them  in  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he 
had  given  them  in  perpetuity;  but  that  their  first 
ancestors  fell  from  it  through  pride  and  careless- 
ness ;  that  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
they  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  were  driven  out  ii)to  this  strange  coun- 
try ;  where,  however,  they  had  every  opportunity 
given  them  of  recovering  their  original  health,  and 
the  Lord's  favour  and  likeness ;  for  they  were  ber 
come  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown  so  unlike  him, 
that  you  would  hardly  believe  diey  were  his  own 
children,  though,  in  some,  the  resemblance  was 
become  again  visible. 

The  Lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that  in- 
stead of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly,  as  he  might  have  done 
without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice,  he  gave 
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them  immediate   comfort,    and    promised  them, 
that  in  due  time  his  own  Son  should  come  down 
and  restore  them  to  the  future  inheritance  which 
he  should  purchase  for  them.     And  now  it  was, 
that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  they 
had  lost  their  estate  through  the  folly  of  their  an- 
cestors, that  he  began  to  give  them  a  part  of  their 
former  Title  Deed.     He  continued  to  send  them 
portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  by  di£Perent  faith- 
ful  servants,   whom,   however,   these   ungrateful 
people  generally  used  ill,  and  some  of  whom  they 
murdered.    But  for  all  this,  the  Lord  was  so  very 
forgiving,  that  he  at  length  sent  these  mutineers  a 
Proclamation  of  full  and  free  pardon  by  his  Son. 
This  Son,  though  they  used  him  in  a  more  cruel 
manner  than  they  had  done  any  of  his  servants, 
yet  after  ha\ir\g  ^nished  the  work  his  Father  gave 
him  to  do,  went  back  into  the  Jar  coufitry  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  all  them  who  believe  in  him ;  and 
there  he  still  lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those 
unkind  people,  whopi  he  still  loves  and  forgives, 
and  will  restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on 
the  easy  terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for 
what  they  have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  par- 
don, and  convinced  that  He  is  able  and  willing  to 
save  to  the  utmost  all  that  come  unto  Him. 

Isaw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  appeared 
to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that  is,  they 
did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it.  They  were 
willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the  penalty  of 
their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily  wish  to  be 
delivered  ft'om  the  power  of  it.     Many  declared, 
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in  the  fnost  public  manner,  once  every  week,  that 
they  were  very  sorry  they  had  done  amiss ;  that 
they  liad  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep ;  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow  ever  so 
often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their  penitence. 
For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them,  that  the  Lord 
required  other  proofs  of  their  sincerity  beside  their 
own  word,  for  they  often  lied  with  their  lips,  and 
dissembled  with  their  tongue.  But  those  who 
professed  to  be  penitents  must  give  some  outward 
proof  of  it.  They  were  neither  allowed  to  raise 
heaps  of  clay,  by  circumventing  their  neighbours, 
or  to  keep  great  piles  lying  by  them  useless ;  nor 
must  they  barter  them  for  any  of  those  idle  vani- 
ties which  reduced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden  :  lor  I 
found  that  among  the  grand  articles  of  future 
reckoning,  the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps 
would  be  a  principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps  in 
adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  of  clay, 
in  painting,  white- washing,  and  enamelling  them. 
All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not  preserve  them 
from  decay;  and  when  they  grew  old,  they  even 
looked  worse  for' all  this  cost  and  varnish.  Some, 
however,  acted  a  more  sensible  part,  and  spent  no 
more  upon  their  mouldering  tenements  than  just 
to  keep  them  whole  and  clean,  and  in  good  repair, 
which  is  what  every  tenant  ought  to  do;  and  I 
observed  that  those  who  were  most  moderate  in 
the  care  of  their  own  tenements  were  most  atten- 
tive to  repair  and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of 
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Others.  But  none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  ac* 
ceptance,  but  those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
overlooking  the  things  belt/Wf  and  who  also,  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  Telescope,  had  got  their  natural 
weak  and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  be  able 
to  discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  compose 
the  mass  of  things  behrao,  at  last  appear  in  their 
own  diminutive  littleness.  For  it  was  in  this  case 
particularly  true,  that  things  are  only  big  or  litde 
by  comparison;  and  there  was  no  other  vmj  of 
making  the  things  below  appear  as  small  as  they 
really  were,  but  by  comparing  them,  by  means  of 
the  Telescope,  with  the  things  above.  But  I  ob- 
served that  the  false  judgment  of  the  pilgrims  ever 
kept  pace  with  their  wrong  practices;  for  those 
who  kept  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  things  below 
were  reckoned  wise  in  their  generation,  while  the 
few  who  looked  forward  to  the  future  glories  were 
accounted  by  the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either 
fools  or  mad. 

Most  of  these  Pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  they  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their  Tele- 
scope, and  neglecting  their  Title  Deed,  as  if  it  was 
the  parchment  of  another  man's  estate,  and  not  of 
their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each  felt  his  tene- 
ment tumbling  about  his  ears.  —  Oh  !  then  what 
a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying,  distracting 
moment  was  that  !  What  a  deal  of  business  wa    o 
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be  done,  and  what  a  strange  time  was  this  to  do 
it  in  !  Now,  to  see  the  confusion  and  dismay 
occasioned  by  having  left  every  thing  to  the  last 
minute.  First,  some  one  was  sent  for  to  make  over 
the  yellow  heaps  to  another,  which  the  heaper  now 
found  would  be  of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting 
the  gulf;  a  transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
while  the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was 
a  consultation  between  two  or  three  masons  at  once, 
perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  the  walls,  and  strengthen 
the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the  tumbling 
tenement ;  but  not  till  the  masons  were  forced  to 
declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a  truth  they  were 
rather  too  apt  to  keep  back),  did  the  tenant  seri- 
ously think  it  was  time  to  pack  up,  prepare,  and 
be  gone.  Then  what  sending  for  the  wise  men 
who  professed  to  explain  the  Title  Deed  !  And, 
oh  !  what  remorse  that  they  had  neglected  to  exa- 
mine it  till  their  senses  were  too  confused  for  so 
weighty  a  business  !  What  reproaches,  or  what 
exhortations  to  others,  to  look  better  after  their 
own  affairs  than  they  had  done  I  Even  to  the  wisest 
of  the  inhabitants  the  falling  of  their  tenements 
was  a  solemn  thing;  solemn,  but  not  surprising ; 
they  had  long  been  packing  up  and  preparing; 
they  praised  their  Lord's  goodness  that  they  had 
been  suffered  to  stay  so  long ;  many  acknowledged 
the  mercy  of  their  frequent  warnings,  and  confessed 
that  those  very  dilapidations  which  had  made  the 
house  uncomfortable  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had 
set  them  on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future 
inheritance ;  had  made  them  more  earnest  in  exa- 
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mining  their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such 
a  frequent  application  to  the  Telescope,  that  the 
things  abaoe  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  recede 
and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired  not  to  be 
unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon;  for  they  knew  that 
if  their  tabetmacle  wcls  dissolved^  they  had  an  house 
not  made  with  hands^  eternal  in  the  heavois. 
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STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY, 

AN   ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw  again  the 
same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
former  part,  and  they  were  wandering  at  large 
through  the  same  vast  wilderness.  At  first  setting 
oat  on  his  journey,  each  traveller  had  a  small 
lamp  so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that  it  seemed  to  make 
a  part  of  himself;  but  as  this  natural  light  did  not 
prove  to  be  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  the  right 
way,  the  King  of  the  country,  in  pity  to  their  wan- 
derings and  their  blindness,  out  of  his  gracious 
condescension  promised  to  give  these  poor  way- 
faring people  an  additional  supply  of  light  from, 
his  own  royal  treasury.  But  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  lavish  his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  dis- 
position to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  any 
of  his  oil  on  such  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking 
for.  '^  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,"  was  the  universal 
rule  he  laid  down  for  them.  But  though  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  many  were 
prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and  vanity, 
for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough  already ; 
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preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  their  own 
lamp  to  all  the  o£fered  light  from  the  King^s  trea- 
sury* Yet  it  was  observed  of  those  who  rejected 
it,  as  thinking  they  had  enough,  that  hardly  any 
acted  up  to  what  even  their  own  natural  light 
showed  them.  Others  were  deterred  from  asking, 
because  they  were  told  that  this  light  not  only 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power,  it  turned 
inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed  to  them  ugly 
sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to  which  they  rather 
chose  to  be  blind ;  for  those  travellers  were  of  that 
preposterous  number  who  *^  chose  darkness  rather 
than  light,"  and  for  the  old  obvious  reason,  <<  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil/'  Now,  it  was  remark- 
able that  these  two  properties  were  inseparable, 
and  that  the  lamp  would  be  of  little  outward  use, 
except  to  those  who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector. 
A  threat  and  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  ac- 
company the  ofler  of  this  light  from  the  King;  a 
promise,  that  to  those  who  improved  what  they  had, 
more  should  be  given;  and  a  threat,  that  from 
those  who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken 
away  even  what  they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan- 
gerous; when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death, 
beset  the  fervent  traveller;  then  on  their  faithful 
importunity,  the  King  voluntarily  gave  large  and 
bountiful  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  common 
seasons  never  could  have  been  expected:  always 
proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the  necessity 
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of  the  case :  ^^  as  their  day  was,  such  was  their 
light  and  strength.*' 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  Own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed  that 
this  light  was  apt  go  out  if  left  to  itself.  It  was 
easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts  which  were 
perpetually  howling  through  the  wilderness ;  and} 
indeed,  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  that  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  to  extinguish  it,  just  as 
yOu  have  seen  a  candle  go  out  when  exposed  to 
the  vapours  and  foul  air  of  a  damp  room.  It  was 
a  melancholy  sight  to  see  multitudes  of  travellers 
heedlessly  pacing  on,  boasting  they  had  light 
enough  of  their  owd,  and  despising  the  offer  of 
more.  But  what  astonished  me  most  of  all  was, 
to  see  many,  and  some  of  them,  too,  accounted 
men  of  first-rate  wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out 
their  own  light,  because  while  any  spark  of  it 
remained,  it  only  served  to  torment  them,  and 
point  out  things  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see. 
And  having  once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they 
were  not  easy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their 
neighbour's  also ;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  blind' 
marfs  buff^  each  endeavouring  to  catch  his  neigh- 
bour, while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed 
him  to  be  caught  himself;  so  that  each  was  ac- 
tually falling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for 
another,  till  at  length,  as  selfishness  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  blindness,  "  catch  he  that  catch 
can  "  became  the  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
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others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy: 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pit-falls,  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  destruction.     Those  pit-falls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because  over 
them  were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring  names. 
These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and  singing 
women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feasting,  and  gaming, 
and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  madness.  But  though 
the  scenery  was  gay,  the  footing  was  unsound. 
The  floors  were  full  of  holes,  through  which  the 
unthinking  merry-makers  were  continually  sinking. 
Some  tumbled  through  in  the  middle  of  a  song: 
more  at  the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was 
many  a  cup  of  intoxication  wreathed  round  with 
flowers    yet    there   was    always    poison    at    the 
bottom.     But  what  most  surprised  me  was,  that 
though  no  day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some 
of  those  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little   impression  on  those  who 
were  left.     Nay,  instead  of  being   awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial,  by  the  con- 
tinual dropping  off  of  those  about  them,  several  of 
them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argument 
of  a  direct  contrary  tendency ;  and  the  very  short- 
ness of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to  use  it 
more  sedulously  for  the  indulgence  in  sensual  de- 
lights.    "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  —  "  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds 
before  they  are  withered."     With  these,  and  a 
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thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,   the  gay 
garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated.     Some 
admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the  most 
corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious  tunes : 
these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly,  indeed, 
by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom  also  by 
the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety,  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of  instruments 
sentiments   so    corrupt   and    immoral   that    they 
would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read  them :  but 
the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the  corruption,  espe- 
cially such  as  was  connected  with  love'  or  drinking. 
Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who  hnd 
so  much  as  a  spark  of  light  left  seemed  every  now 
and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast  an  eye, 
though  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention, 
towards  the  Happy  Land^  which  they  were  told 
lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  as  they  could 
not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they  knew  there 
wits  a  Dark  and  shadonxy  Valley  which  must  needs 
be  crossed  before  they  could  attain  to  the  Happy 
Landj  they  tried  to  turn  their  attention  from  it  as 
much  as  they  could.     The  truth  is,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  apt  to  consult  a  map  and  a  road-book 
which  the  King  had  given  them,  and  which  pointed 
out  the  path  to  the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that 
the  "  wayfaring  men,  though  sinple,  could  not  err." 
This  map  also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries 
of  the  Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery ^  both 
of  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and 
shadowy  valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
houses were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  explicit 
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directions  furnbhed  for  avoiding  the  one  country 
and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the  King's 
fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got  wrong.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  map 
and  the  road-book,  and  the  King's  word,  and  hb 
offers  of  assistance  to  get  them  thither,  that  the 
travellers  in  general ''did  not  heartily  and  truly 
believe,  after  all,  that  there  was  any  such  country 
as  the  Happy  Lands  or  at  least  the  paltry  and 
transient  pleasures  of  the  wilderness  so  besotted 
them,  the  thoughts  of  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley 
so  frightened  them,  that  they  thought  they. should 
be  more  comfoxtable  by  banishing  all  thought  and 
forecast,  and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their 

heads. 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  bqt  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  th^  traveller  to  stray 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  yet  it  was 
far  from  being  destitute  of  real  comforts  or  sober 
pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and  tempting 
waj/f  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits  and  gaudy 
flowers,  to  ten^pt  the  eye  and  please  the  appetite* 
To  forget  this  Dark  Valley^  through  which  every 
traveller  was  well  assured  he  must  one  di^y  pas^, 
seeped^  indeed)  the  object  of  general  desire.  To 
this  grand  end,  all  that  human  ingenuity  could 
invent  was  industriously  set  to  work*  The  travellers 
r^ad,  and  they  wrote^  and  they  painted,  and  they 
sung,  and  they  danced^  and  they  drank  as  th^y 
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went  along,  not  so  much  because  they  all  cared 
for  these  things,  or  had  any  real  joy  in  them,  as 
because  this  restless  activity  served  to  divert  their 
attention  from  ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and 
skadxmy  Valley. 

The  King,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  them  of  their  dangers : 
and  as  we  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens  written 
on  a  board  in  great  letters.  Beware  of  Spring 
Guns,  —  Man  Traps  are  set  here  ;  so  had 
this  King  caused  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  travellers  several  little  notices  and 
cautions ;  such  as,  ^^  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction."  —  "  Take  heed,  lest  ye  also  perish." 

—  "  Woe  to  them  that  rise  up  early  to  drink  wine." 

—  **  The  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a  season,"  &c. 
Such  were  the  notices  directed  to  the  hroad-nxKiy 
travellers;  but  they  were  so  busily  engaged  in 
plucking  the  flowers,  sometimes  before  they  were 
blown,  and  in  devouring  the  fruits,  oflen  before 
they  were  ripe,  and  in  loading  themselves  with 
yeUonsQ  clay,  under  the  weight  of  which  millions 
perished,  that  they  had  no  time  so  much  as  to 
look  at  the  King's  directions.  Many  went  wrong 
because  theypreferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one^ 
and  because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narraw^eay  travellers; 
such  as,  ^^  Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice : "  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  to  the 
end,  which  they  seldom  would  do,   they  would 
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have  seen  these  comfortable  words  added,  '^  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy : "  —  also, 
"  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you;"  —  and, 
"  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many  tra- 
vellers who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at  the 
Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait  Gate^ 
hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  narrow,  yet 
if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  road  would  widen ; 
but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  looking  more 
closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside,  "  NaiTpw 
is  the  way;"  this  made  them  take  fright;  they 
compared  the  inscriptions  with  which  the  whole 
way  was  lined,  such  as,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to 
this  world ;  deny  yourselves ;  take  up  your  cross," 
with  all  the  tempting  pleasures  of  the  wilderness. 
Some,  indeed,  recollected  the  fine  descriptions 
they  had  read  of  the  Happy  Land^  the  Golden 
City,  and  the  Rivers  of  Pleasure,  and  they  sighed : 
but  then  those  joys  were  distant;  and  from  the 
faintness  of  their  light  they  soon  got  to  think  that 
what  was  remote  might  be  uncertain,  and  while 
the  present  good  increased  in  bulk  the  distant 
good  receded,  diminished,  disappeared.  Their 
iaith  failed ;  they  would  trust  no  farther  than  they 
could  see ;  they  drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad 
Way,  taking  a  common  but  sad  refuge,  in  the 
number,  the  fashion,  and  the  gaiety  of  their  com- 
panions. When  these  faint-hearted  people,  who 
yet  had  set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was 
quite  put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than 
those  who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  '  '^  For 
it  is  impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossible* 
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for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,   and  have  ^ 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance/' 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers,  not  naturally 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  King's  word,  came  up  by  the  light  of 
their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the  &rait 
Gate,  As  they  advanced  farther  they  felt  less 
heavy ;  and  though  the  way  did  not  in  reality  grow 
wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to  the  narrowness 
of  it,  especially  when  they  saw  the  walls  here  and 
there  studded  with  certain  jewels  called  promises^ 
such  as,  ^^  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved;"  and  "My  grace  is  sufficiefit  for  you."  Some, 
when  they  were  almost  ready  to  faint,  were  en- 
couraged by  seeing  that  many  niches  in  the  Nar^ 
r&m  Way  were  filled  with  statues  and  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  who  had  borne  their  testimony 
at  the  stake,  that  the  Narrow  Way  was  the  safe 
way;  and  these  travellers,  instead  of  sinking  at  the 
sight  of  the  painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  the  sword 
and  furnace,  were  animated  with  these  words 
written  under  them,  "  Those  that  wear  white 
robes  came  out  of  great  tribulation,"  and  "  Be  ye 
followers  of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises." 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multitude 
of  travellers  all  from  Laodicea :  this  was  the  largest 
party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  were  neither^  hot  nor 
cold ;  they  would  not  give  up  future  hope,  and 
they  could  not  endure  present  pain.     So  they  con- 
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trived  to  deceive  themselves,  by  fancying  that 
though  they  resolved  to  keep  the  Happy  Land  in 
view,  yet  there  must  needs  be  many  different  ways 
which  led  to  it,  no  doubt  all  equally  sure,  without 
being  all  equally  rough  ;  so  they  set  on  foot  certain 
little  contrivances  to  attain  the  end  without  using 
the  means,  and  softened  down  the  spirit  of  the 
King's  directions  to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice. 
Sometimes  they  would  split  a  direction  in  two^  and 
only  use  that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance^ 
when  they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way- 
post,  ^  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good»'' 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  themselves 
easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trusty  that  through  the 
mercy  of  the  King  all  would  go  well  with  them, 
though  they  themselves  did  nothing.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a  few  good  works 
of  their  own  would  do  their  business,  and  carry 
them  safely  to  the  Happy  Landi  though  they  did 
not  trust  in  the  Lord,  nor  place  any  faith  in  his 
word.  So  they  took  the  second  half  of  the  split 
direction.  Thus  some  perished  by  a  lazy  &ith, 
and  others  by  a  working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not  see 
their  way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  themselves  to 
be  full  of  light;  they  kept  up  appearances  so  well 
as  to  delude  others,  and  most  effectually  to  delude 
themselves,  with  a  notion  that  they  might  be  found 
in  the  right  way  at  last  In  this  dreadful  delusion 
they  went  on  to  the  end ;  and  till  they  were  finally 
plunged  in  the  dark  Valley^  never  discovered  the 
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horrors  which  awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore. 
It  was  remarkable  that  while  these  Pharisees  were 
often  boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travel  lers, 
whose  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
others,  refused  all  commendation;  and  the  brighter 
'^  their  light  shined  before  men"  so  much  the  more 
they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  **  glorify  not  them*^ 
selves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the  parti- 
cular let,  molestation,  and  hinderance  which  ob- 
structed particular  travellers  in  their  endeavours  to 
enter  in  at  die  Strait  Gate.  I  remarked  a  huge 
portly  man  who  seemed  desirous  of  getting  in,  but 
he  carried  about  him  such  a  vast  provision  of  bags 
full  of  gold,  and  had  on  so  many  rich  garments, 
which  stuffed  him  out  so  wide,  that  though  he 
pushed  and  squeezed,  like  one  who  had  really  a 
mind  to  get  in,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  do  so. 
Then  I  heard  a  voice  crying,  "  Woe  to  him  who 
loadeth  himself  with  thick  clay."  The  poor  man 
felt  something  was  wrong,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  change  some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities 
into  others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate.  He 
would  not,  however,  give  up  the  matter  so  easily, 
but  began  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the  coarser  part 
of  his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked  that  he  threw 
away  none  of  the  vanities  which  lay  near  his  heart. 
He  tried  again,  but  it  would  not  do ;  still  his  di-* 
mensions  were  too  large.  He  now  looked  up  and 
read  these  words,   ^^  How  hardly  shall  those  who 
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have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
poor  man  sighed  to  find  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  his  fill  of  both  worlds,  and  "  went  away  sor- 
rowing." If  he  ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  to- 
wards the  Happy  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that 
the  road  which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit 
any  but  the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not 
so  encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  have  seen  that 
"  with  God  all  things  are  possible." 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, for  having  little  worldly  riches  or  honours,  the 
gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him.  He  got  to  the 
threshold  triumphantly,  and  seemed  to  look  back 
with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was  quitting.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  he  was  so  bloated  with  pride, 
and  stuffed  out  with  self-sufficiency,  that  he  could 
not  get  in.  Nay,  he  was  in  a  worse  way  than  the 
rich  man  just  named ;  for  he  had  been  willing  to 
throw  away  some  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas 
this  man  refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity 
and  self-applause  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled  him 
out,  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and  could 
neither  get  in  nor  out.  Finding  now  that  he  must 
cut  off  all  those  big  thoughts  of  himself,  if  he  wished 
to  be  reduced  to  such  a  size  as  to  pass  the  gate, 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  scorned  that 
humility  and  self-denial  which  might  have  shrunk 
him  down  to  the  proper  dimensions ;  the  more  he 
insisted  on  his  own  qualifications  for  entrance,  the 
more  impossible  it  became  to  enter,  for  the  bi^er 
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he  grew.  Finding  that  he  must  becomie  quite  an- 
other* manner  of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get 
in,  he  gave  up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw  that 
though  when  he  set  hi$  face  towards  the  Happy 
Land  he  could  not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  in- 
stant he  made  a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world, 
his  speed  became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back 
into  the  Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out 
of  it. 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down  from 
their  usual  bulk  by  some  affliction,  seemed  to  get 
in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their  difficul- 
ties over;  for  having  been  surfeited  with  the  world 
during  their  late  disappointment,  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and  fancied  they 
were  tired  of  it.  A  fit  of  sickness,  perhaps,  which 
is  very  apt  to  reduce^  had  for  a  time  brought  their 
bodies  into  subjection,  so  that  they  were  enabled 
just  to  get  in  at  the  gateway ;  but  as  soon  as  health 
and  spirits  returned,  the  way  grew  narrower  and  nar- 
rower to  them ;  they  could  not  get  on,  but  turned 
short,  and  got  back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many 
attempt  to  enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large 
burden  of  worldly  cares ;  others  by  a  load  oi  ido^ 
latrous  attachments;  but  I  observed  that  nothing 
proved  a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle 
of  jfrepidices  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
Others  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  bad 
habits  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though  they 
knew  it  prevented  their  entrance.. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who 
had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving  constant  sup- 
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plies  iix>in  the  King's  treasury,  got  through  at  last 
by  a  strength  which  they  felt  not  to  be  dieir  own. 
One  poor  man,  who  carried  the  largest  bundle  of 
bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could  not  get  on  a  step ;  he 
never  ceased,  however,  to  implore  for  light  enough 
to  see  where  his  misery  lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of 
hb  bundles,  then  another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ; 
still  he  could  not  stir.  At  last,  striving  as  if  in 
agony  (which  is  the  true  way  of  entering),  he  threw 
down  the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack;  this  was 
selfishness :  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once,  his 
light  burnt  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  his  pack  was 
as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters  at 
work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw  many 
sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were  too  bulky 
to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads  not  to  r^ 
duce  themselves,'  but  to  widen  the  gate ;  they 
hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that ;  but  all 
their  hacking,  and  hewing,  and  hammering,  was  to 
no  purpose ;  they  got  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  attempted  it, 
but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was  impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was,  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own  pro- 
gress. While  they  were  thus  valuing  themselves 
on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminished.  While 
these  were  boasting  how  far  they  had  left  others 
behind  who  had  set  out  much  earlier,  some  slower, 
travellers,  whose  beginning  had  not  been  so  pro- 
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mising,  but  who  had  walked  meekly  and  circum- 
spectly,  now  outstripped  them.  These  last  walked 
^^  not  as  though  they  had  already  attained  ;  but  this 
one  thing  they  did,  forgetdng  the  things  which  were 
behind,  they  pushed  forward  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  their  high  calling."  These,  though 
naturally  weak,  yet  hy  laying  aside  amy  "meigJit^ 
finished  the  race  that  was  hejbre  them.  Those  who 
had  kept  their  "  light  burning,"  who  were  not 
"  wise  in  their  own  conceit,"  who  "  laid  their  help 
on  one  that  is  mighty,"  who  had  ^'  chosen  to  sufifer 
affliction  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure*  of  sin 
for  a  season,"  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  LancL 
They  bad  indeed  the  dark  and  shadxmf  Valley  tb 
cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  Yod  and  a  staff' 
to  comfort  them.  Their  light,  instead  of  being  put 
out  by  the  damps  of  the  Valley  and  of  the  l^adow 
of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added  brightness*  Some^ 
indeed,  suffered  the  terrors  of  d  short  edipse;  but 
even  then  their  light,  like  that  of  a  dark  lantern, 
was  not  put  out ;  it  was  only  turned  for  a  while 
from  him  who  carried  it,  and  «ven  these  often 
finished  their  course  with  joy.  But  be  that  as  it 
might,  the  instant  they  reached  the  Happy  Land 
all  tears  were  wiped  from  their  eyes;  and  the  King 
himself  came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his 
presence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,'  with 
these  words,  ^^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant; enter  thou  into  th^  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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AN  allegory: 

Shewing  how  Robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  House» 
unless  there  are  Traitors  within. 


There  was  once  a  certain  Nobleman  who  had  a 
house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  wil- 
derness, but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there  was 
a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  a 
great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  castle,  but 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  be- 
cause the  Master  had  given  strict  orders  to  **  watch 
mthout  ceasing.^*  To  quicken  their  vigilance,  he 
used  to  tell  them  that  their  care  would  soon  have 
an  end;  that  though  the  nights  they  had  to  watch 
were  dark  and  stormy,  yet  they  were  but  few ;  the 
period  of  resistance  was  short,  that  of  rest  would 
be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in  va- 
rious ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue ;  watched 
to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  moment ;  looked 
for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected  window.  But 
though  they  often  made  the  bolts  shake  and  the 
windows  rattle,  they  could  never  greatly  hurt  the 
house,  much  less  get  inta  it  Do  you  know  the 
reason  ?  it  was,  because  the  servants  were  never  off 
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their  guard.  They  heard  the  noises  plain  enough, 
and  used  to  be  not  a  little' frightened,  for  they  were 
aware  both  of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  the 
enemies.  But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some 
of  these  servants,  the  Lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  be 
safe ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family,  "  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always."  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  Master  was  gouig  from  home, 
he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and  spoke  to 
them  as  follows  :  — "  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  the  di- 
rections I  have  so  often  given  you ;  they  are  all 
written  down  in  the  book  of  laws,  of  which  every 
one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remember,  it  is  a  very 
short  time  that  you  are  to  remain  in  this  castle; 
you  will  soon  remove  to  my  more  settled  habit- 
ation, to  a  more  durable  house,  not  made  with 
hands.  As  that  house  is  never  exposed  to  any  at- 
tack, so  it  never  stands  in  need  of  any  repair ;  for 
that  country  is  never  infested  by  any  sons  of  vio- 
lence. Here  you  are  servants ;  there  you  will  be 
princes.  But  mark  my  words,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  in  the  book  of  my  laws,  whether  you 
will  ever  attain  to  that  house,  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  you  defend  yourselves  in  this.  A 
stout  vigilance  for  a  short  time  will  secure  you  cer- 
tain happiness  for  ever.  But  every  thing  depends 
on  your  present  exertions.  Don't  complain  and 
take  advantage  of  my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard 
Master,  and  grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the 
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midst  of  a  howling  wilderness  without  peace  or  se- 
curity. Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  tempt- 
ations without  any  power  to  resist  them*  You 
have  some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  house  toler- 
able, even  before  you  get  to  the  other.  Yours  is 
not  a  hard  service,  and  if  it  were,  ^  the  time  is 
short.'  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them,  and 
doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if  you  will 
use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of  the  robbers 
without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the.  fidelity  of  the 
people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever  get  in  and  de- 
stroy the  house,  it  must  be  by  the  connivance  of 
one  of  the  family.  JPor  it  is  a  standing  law  qf  this 
castle,  that  mere  outward  attack  can.  never  destroy 
iff  if  there  be  no  consenting  traitor  within.  You 
will  stand  or  fidl  as  you  observe  this  rule.  If  you 
are  finally  happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  fa- 
vour ;  if  you  are  ruined,  it  will  be  by  your  own 
fault" 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment  and 
firm  allegiance  to  his  Master.  But  among  them  all, 
not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in  his  profes- 
sions as  old  Parley  the  Porter.  Parley,  indeed,  it 
was  well  known,  was  always  talking,  whidx  ex- 
posed him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  as  he  was  the 
foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  the  slackest  to  per- 
form ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  was  a 
civil-spoken  fellow,  his  Lord  was  more  afraid  of  him, 
with  all  his  professions,  than  he  was  of  the  rest  who 
protested  less.     He  knew  that  Parley  was  vain, 
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credulous,  and  self-sufficient;  and  he  always  ap- 
prehended more  danger  from  Parley's  imperti- 
nence, curiosity,  and  love  of  novelty,  than  even 
from  the  stronger  vices  of  some  of  his  other  ser- 
vants. The  rest,  indeed,  seldom  got  into  any  scrape, 
of  which  Parley  was  not  the  cause  in  some  shape 
or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  though 
Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment,  and  all  the 
needful  rest  which  the  nature  of  his  place  permitted, 
yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  be  so 
constantly  on  duty.  '^  Nothing  but  watching/'  said 
Parley.  ^^  I  have,  to  be  sure,  many  pleaisurets,  and 
meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty  of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my 
office,  and  I  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  news  of  the 
comers  and  goers  by  day ;  but  it  is  hard  that  at 
night  I  must  watch  as  narrowly  as  a  house-dog, 
and  yet  let  in  no  company  without  orders,  only 
because  there  is  said  to  be  a  few  straggling  robbers 
here  in  the  wilderness,  with  whom  my  Master  does 
not  care  to  let  us  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to 
make  lis  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A  merry 
companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would  make  the  night 
pass  cheerily."  Parley,  however,  kept  all  these 
thoughts  to  himself,  or  uttered  them  only  when  no 
one  heard,  for  talk  he  must.  He  began  to  listen 
to  the  nightly  whistling  of  the  robbers  under  the 
windows  with  rather  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and 
was  sometimes  so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought 
it  was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once  than  to  live  alway&  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 
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There  were  certain  bounds  in  which  the  Lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  themselves 
at  all  proper  seasons.  A.  pleasant  garden  sur- 
rounded the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  separated 
this  garden  froin  the  wilderness,  which  was  infested 
by  the  robbers;  in  this  garden  they  were  per- 
mitted to  amuse  themselves.  The  Master  advised 
them  always  to  keep  within  these  bounds.  ^^  While 
you  observe  this  rule,''  said  he,  **  you  will  be  safe 
and  well;  and  you  will  consult  your  own  safety 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  show  your  love  to  me, 
by  not  venturing  ever  to  the  extremity  of  your 
bounds:  he  who  goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always 
shows  a  wish  to  go  farther  than  he  ought,  and 
commonly  does  so." 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
vants kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from  the 
hedgey  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appeared. 
And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  forbidden 
bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more  dull,  and 
the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And  this  the 
Master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders;  for  he 
never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without  a  good 
reason.  And  when  his  servants  sometimes  desired 
an  explannation  of  the  reason,  he  used  to  tell  them 
they  would  understand  it  when  they  came  to  the 
other  house :  for  it  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
house,  that  it  would  explain  all,  the  mysteries  of 
this,  and  any  little  obscurities  in  the  Master's 
conduct  would  be  then  made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keq)  clear 
of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen  looking  as 
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near  as  he  durst.  One  day  he  ventured  close  up 
to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones  one  on  another, 
and  tried  to  peep  over.  He  saw  one  of  the  robbers 
strolling  as  near  as  could  be  on  the  forbidden  side. 
This  man's  name  was  Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth 
civil  man,  **  whose  words  were  softer  than  butter, 
having  war  in  his  heart."  He  made  several  low 
bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that  he 
actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an  ugly 
look,  which  should  frighten  you  at  once,  and 
coarse  brutal  manners,  which  would,  at  first  sight, 
show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought,  like  a  poor 
Ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this  mild  specious 
person  could  never  be  one  of  the  band.  Flatterwell 
accosted  Parley  with  the  utmost  civility,  which  put 
him  quite  off  his  guard ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion 
that  he  could  be  an  enemy  who  was  so  soft  and 
civil.  For  an  open  foe  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared. Parley,  however,  after  a  little  discourse, 
drew  this  conclusion,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell 
could  not  be  one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the 
robbers  themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as 
his  Master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  Master;  which  would 
have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.     To  this  Parley  assented.     The 
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Other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that  though 
the  Nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in  the  main, 
yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict,  and  a  little 
stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious.  That  he  was 
blamed  by  the  getdlemen  in  the  wilderness  for 
shutting  his  house  against  good  company,  and  his 
servants  were  laughed  at  by  people  of  spirit  for 
submitting  to  the  gloomy  life  of  the  castle,  and  the 
insipid  pleasures  of  the  garden,  instead  of  ranging 
in  the  wilderness  at  large. 

'^  It  is  true  enough,"  said  Parley,  who  was  gene- 
rally of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was  talking 
with.  *^  My  Master  is  rather  harsh  and  close. 
But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring,  and  locking, 
and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who 
he  assures  us  are  robbers^  and  who  are  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  us.  I  hope  no  offence, 
sir ;  but  by  your  livery  I  suspect  you,  sir,  are  one  of 
the  gang  he  is  so  much  afraid  of." 

FlatterweU.  Afraid  of  me  ?  Impossible,  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see  I  do  not  look  like  an  enemy. 
I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain  man  like 
me  do? 

Parley.  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
Master  says,  that  if  we  were  once  to  let  you  into 
the  house,  we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

FlattermeU.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Parley,  to  hear  so 
sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This  is 
mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful,  enter- 
taining people,  foes  to  gloom  and  superstition,  and, 
therefore,  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not  let  you  get 
acquainted  with  us. 
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Parley.  Well ;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of  thieves, 
gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and  atheists. 

Flattermell,  Don't  believe  him;  the  worst  we 
should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a  friendly 
glass  with  you  to  your  Master's  health,  or  play  an 
innocent  game  of  cards  just  to  keep  you  awake,  or 
sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the  maids  ;  now  is  there 
any  harm  in  all  this  ? 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And  I 
begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 
my  Master  says. 

FlattermelL  The  more  you  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this  ugly 
hedge  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 
I  am  afraid  of  being  Qverheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring  over 
the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying,  ^<  I  dare 
not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people  about,  and 
every  thing  is  carried  to  my  Master."  Flatterwell 
saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was  kept  on  his  own 
side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather  than  by  principle, 
and  from  that  moment  he  made  sure  of  him. 
**  Dear  Mr.  Parley,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  honour  of  a  little  conversation  with  you,  I  will 
call  under  the  window  of  your  lodge  this-evening. 
I  have  something  to  tell. you  greatly  to  your  ad-* 
vantage.  I  admire  you  exceedingly.  I  long  for 
your  friendship;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  am- 
bitious of  being  known  to  so  amiable  a  person."  — - 
«  O  dear,"  said  Parley,  "I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking 
to  you  at  night.  It  is  so  against'my  Master's  ordets. 
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But  did  you  say  you  had  something  to  tell  me  to 
my  advantage  ?  " 

Matterwell,  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how  you 
may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier  man. 
If  you  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the  window,  I 
will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice,  and  not 
wisdom,  which  makes  your  Master  bar  his  door 
against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that  the  mischief 
of  a  robber^  as  your  Master  scurrilously  calls  us, 
is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are  your  true  friends, 
and  only  mean  to  promote  your  happiness. 

^*  Don't  say  to^,"  said  Parley ; "  pray  come  alone ; 
I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for  the  world  ; 
but  I  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  talking 
to  you  through  the  bars  if  you  came  alone ;  but  I 
am  determined  not  to  let  you  in.  Yet  I  can't  say 
but  I  wish  to  know  what  you  can  tell  me  so  much 
to  my  advantage ;  indeed,  if  it  is  for  my  good  I 
ought  to  know  it." 

Flatter*mell  {going  outj  turns  back).  Dear  Mr. 
Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten.  I  can- 
not get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without  assistance. 
You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  the  nature  of  that 
hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get  over  to  us  in  the 
wilderness  of  your  own  accord,  but  we  cannot  get 
to  your  side  by  our  own  strength.  You  must  look 
about  to  see  where  the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  clear  away  here  and  there  a  little 
bough  for  me  :  it  won't  be  missed ;  and  if  there  is 
but  the  smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on 
ours  can'get  through  ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour 
in  vain.     To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
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through  the  fear  of  being  seen.  Flatterwell  replied^ 
that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would  be  suf- 
ficient, for  he  could  then  workhis  own  way.  "Well,," 
said  Parley,  "  I  will  consider  of  it#  To  be  sure  I 
shall  even  then  be  equally  safe  in  the  castle,  as  I 
shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks  between  us, 
so  it  will  make  but  little  difference." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Flatterwell,  who  knew  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  So 
they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  regard. 
Parley  went  home  charmed  with  his  new  friend. 
His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened  as  to  his 
Master's  prejudices  against  the  robbers,  and  he  was 
covinced  there  was  more  in  the  name  than  in  the 
thing.  "  But,"  said  he,  « though  Mr.  Flatterwell 
is  certainly  an  agreeable  companion,  he  may  not 
be  so  safe  an  inmate.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
harm  in  talking  at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won't 
let  him  in." 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  forget 
his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation  a  little. 
At  first  he  only  tore  off*  a  handful  of  leaves,  then  a 
little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away  a  bough  or  two. 
It  was  observable,  the  larger  the  breach  became, 
the  worse  he  began  to  think  of  his  Master,  and  the 
better  of  himself.  Every  peep  he  took  through 
the  broken  hedge  increased  his  desire  to  get  out 
into  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  thooghts  of  the 
castle  more  irksome  to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself,  "  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say  so 
much  to  my  advantage  ?     I  see  he  does  not  wisU 
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to  hurt  my  Master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve  me.'' 
As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew  near,  the 
Master's  orders  now  and  then  came  across  Parley's 
thoughts.  So  to  divert  them,  he  took  up  the 
BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  it  at  these  words, 
^'  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 
For  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  ^^  If  this  ad- 
monition should  be  sent  on  purpose  ?"  said  he ; 
*^  but  no,  'tis  a  bugbear.  My  Master  told  me  that 
if  I  went  W  the  bounds  I  should  get  over  the 
hedge.  Now,  I  went  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  did 
nai  get  over."  Here  conscience  put  in :  "  Yes, 
but  it  was  because  you  were  watched."  —  "  I  am 
sure,"  continued  Parley,  "one  may  always  stop 
where  one  will,  and  this  is  only  a  trick  of  my  Mas- 
ter's to  spoil  sport.  So  I  will  even  hear  what  Mr. 
Flatterwell  has  to  say  so  much  to  my  advantage. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  hearing  them." 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  robbers 
to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  that  night. 
**  My  brethren,"  said  he,  "  you  now  and  then  fail 
in  your  schemes,  because  you  are  for  violent  be- 
ginnings, while  my  soothing,  insinuating  measures 
hardly  ever  miss.  You  come  blustering  and  roar« 
ing,  and  frighten  people,  and  set  them  on  their 
guard.  You  inspire  them  with  terror  of  you, 
while  my  whole  scheme  is  to  make  them  think  well 
of  themselves^  and  ill  of  their  Master.  If  I  once 
get  th^n  to  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  him,  and 
high  thoughts  of  themselves,  my  business  is  done, 
and  they  &11  plump  into  my  snares.     So  let  this 
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delicate  aiffiiir  alone  to  me.  Parley  is  a  softly 
fellow:  he  must  not  be.  frightened,  but  cajoled. 
He  is  the  very  sort  of  man  to  succeed  withi  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensit>le  fellows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  arguments  and  strong 
temptations ;  but  with  such  fellows  as  Parley,  in 
whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the  leading  quali- 
ties, as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case  with  far  the 
greater  part,  flattery,  and  a  promise  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  will  do  more  than  your  whole  battle  array. 
If  you  will  let  me  manage,  I  will  get  you  all  into 
the  castle  before  midnight." 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usuaU 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parlev 
had  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose  that 
night  from  the  servants  neglecting  one  of  the 
Master's  standing  orders,  —  to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  neglect 
did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilful  disobedience 
as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in  sloth  and 
diversion,  which  often  amounts  to  nearly  the  same 
in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was  very 
quiet  without.  And  before  they  went  to  bed,  some 
of  the  servants  obseiTcd  to  the  rest,  that  as  they 
heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they  thought  they 
might  now  begin  to  remit  something  of  their  dili- 
gence in  bolting  and  barring :  that  all  this  fastening 
and  locking  was  very  troublesome,  and  they  hoped 
the  danger  was  now  pretty  well  over.  It  was 
rather  remarkable,  that  they  never  made  these  sort 
of  observations  but  after  an  evening  of  some  ex- 
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cess,  and  when  they  had  neglected  their  private 
business  with  their  Master.  All,  however,  except 
Parley,  went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel 
uncommon  security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  willing  to 
disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell.  So  civil  a  gentleman  ! 
To  be  sure  he  might  have  bad  designs.  Yet  what 
right  had  he  to  suspect  any  body  who  made  such 
professions,  and  who  was  so  very  civil?  ^*  Besides, 
it  is  something  for  my  advantage,''  added  Parley. 
'^  I  will  not  open  the  door,  that  is  certain;  but  as 
he  is  to  come  alone,  he  can  do  me  no  harm  through 
the  baxs  of  the  windows ;  and  he  will  think  I  am: 
a  coward  if  I  don't  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let 
him  see  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength  ; 
I  will  show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and 
stop  short  when  I  please."  Had  Flatterwell  heard 
this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been  quite 
sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gende  as  to  cause  little  alarm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frightened 
any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any  one* 
Parley  stole  softly  down,  planted  himself  at  his 
little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and  spied  his 
new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight.  Parley  was  a 
little  frightened ;  for  he  thought  he  perceived  one 
or  two  persons  behind  Flatterwell ;  but  the  other 
assured  him  it  was  only  his  own  shadow,  which 
his  fears  had  magnified  into  a  company.    "  Though 
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I  assure  you,"  said  he,  ^'  I  have  not  a  friend  but 
what  is  as  harmless  as  myself." 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  politician. 
He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conversation  a  proper 
proportion  of  praise  on  the  pleasures  of  the  wilder- 
ness, of  compliments  to  Parley,  of  ridicule  on  his 
Master,  and  of  abusive  sneers  on  the  book  in 
which  the  Master's  laws  were  written.  Against 
this  last  he  had  always  a  particular  spite,  for  he 
considered  it  as  the  grand  instrument  by  which  the 
Lord  maintained  his  servants  in  their  allegiance  ; 
and  when  they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at 
THE  BOOK,  there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the 
Lord.  Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see 
his  drift.  "  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or 
false.  I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it.  I  am 
forced,  indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I 
never  look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it."  —  "  Ex- 
cellent," said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  '^that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me.  For 
whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  book,  or 
does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the 
same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last" 

"  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley?" said  Flatterwell.  "  I  am  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard by  some  of  your  Master's  spies.  The  window 
from  'which  you  speak  is  so  high,  I  wish  you  would 
come  down  to  the  door/' —  "  Well,"  said  Parley, 
^^  I  see  no  great  harm  in  that.  There  is  a  little 
wicket  in  the  door  through  which  we  may  converse 
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with  more  ease  and  equal  safety.  The  same  fasten* 
in^  will  be  still  between  us."  So  down  he  went, 
but  not  without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and  Flat- 
terwell  standing  close  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
they  conversed  with  great  ease.     "  Mr.  Parley,*' 
said  Flatterwell,  "  I  should  not  have  pressed  you 
so  much  to  admit  me  into  the  castle,  but  out  of 
pure  disinterested  regard  to  your  own  happiness. 
I  shall  get  nothing  by  it;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  a  person  so  wise  and  amiable  should  be 
shut  up  in  this  gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard 
Master,  and  a  slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of 
his  BOOK  OF  LAWS.     If  you  admit  me,  you  need 
have  no  more  waking,  no  more  watching."    Here 
Parley  involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the 
door.     "  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,"  con- 
tinued Flatterwell,  "  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the 
most  delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass  through 
the  wicket  to  receive  it ;  for  it  is  a  singular  pro- 
perty in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the  wilderness  cannot 
succeed  in  conveying  it  to  you  of  the  castle,  with- 
out you  hold  out  a  vessel  to  receive  it."  —  "  Oh, 
here  is  a  glass,"  said  Parley,  holding  out  a  large 
goblet,  which  he  always  kept  ready  to  be  filled  by 
any  chance-comer.    The  other  immediately  poured 
into  the  capacious  goblet  a  large  draught  of  that 
delicious  intoxicating  liquor,  with  which  the  family 
of  the  Flatterwells  have  for  near  six  thousand 
years  gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls^  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they  have 
been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a  hand  to 
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receive  it.  This  the  wise  Master  of  the  castle  well 
knew  would  be  the  case ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in 
men ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to  receive  the  deli- 
cious poison  of  the  Fiatterwells ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  gave  them  the  book  of  his 
laws,  and  planted  the  hedge,  and  invented  the 
bolts,  and  doubled  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the  fatal 
draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.     He  at  once 
lost  all  power  of  resistance;  he  had  no  sense  of 
fear  left;  he  despised  his  own  safety,  forgot  his 
Master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in  the  other 
country,  and  reached  out  for  another  draught  as 
eagerly  as  Flatterwell  held  out  the  bottle  to  ad« 
minister  it.     ^'  What  a  fool  have  I  been,"  said  Par- 
ley, "  to  deny  myself  so  long ! " — "  Will  you  now 
let  me  in  ?''  said  Flatterwell.     "  Aye,  that  I  will," 
said  the  deluded  Parley.     Though  the  train  was 
now  increased  to  near  a  hundred  robbers,  yet  so 
intoxicated  was  Parley,  that  he  did  not  see  one  of 
them  except  his  new  friend.    Parley  eagerly  pulled 
down  the  bars,  drew  back  the  bolts,  and  forced 
open  the  locks,  thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his 
friend  soon  enough.     He  had,  however,  just  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  say,  ^^  My  dear  friend,  I  hope 
you  are  alone.*'  Flatterwell  swore  he  was : — Parley 
opened  the  door  —  in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only, 
but. the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurk  behind 
in  his  train.     The  moment  they  had  got  sure  pos<- 
session,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone,  and  cried 
out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^^  Down  with  the  castle  ! 
Kill,  burn,  and  destroy  1 " 
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Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration  by  turns 
took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  they 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  wounds.  As 
he  fell  he  cried  out,  ^'  Oh,  my  Master,  I  die  a  victim 
to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own  vanity  and 
imprudence.  Oh,  that  the  guardians  of  all  other 
castles  would  hear  me  with  my  dying  breath]  re- 
peat my  Master's  admonition,  that  all  attacks  from 
fwithout  will  not  destroy  unless  there  is  some  corifeder' 
ate  within.  Oh,  that  the  keepers  of  all  other  castles 
would  learn  from  my  ruin,  that  he  who  parleys 
with  temptation  is  already  undone ;  that  he  who 
allows  himself  to  go  to  the  very  bounds,  will  soon 
jump  over  the  hedge ;  that  he  who  talks  out  of  the 
window  with  the  enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door 
to  him ;  that  he  who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the 
cup  of  sinful  flattery,  loses  all  power  of  resisting  ; 
that  when  he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest 
fly  in  upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now 
do!" 
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ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND 

LABOURERS, 

IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


BY  WILL.  CHIP, 

A  COUNTRY  CARPENTER. 


PREFACE. 


Those  who  remember  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  need  not  to  be  reminded  how  much  the 
lower  classes  of  this  country  were  in  danger  of  being 
infected  with  the  principles  which  occasioned  it. 
The  effects  of  those  principles  began  to  be  actually 
and  seriously  felt  at  home.  The  alarm  was  aggravated 
by  the  eager  circulation  of  numerous  tracts  subversive 
of  all  government,  social  order,  and  religion.  By  the 
activity  of  Paine  and  his  adherents  these  were  not 
only  dispersed  in  the  cottage  and  the  work-shop, 
but  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  public  roads,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  mines  and  coal-pits.  At  this  crisis 
some  persons  of  high  eminence,  both  in  church  and 
state,  prevailed  on  the  Author  to  use  her  humble 
efforts  to  aim  at  counteracting  these  pernicious  pub- 
lications by  tracts  of  an  opposite,  tendency.  This 
little  piece  was  hastily  written,  and  many  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  circulated  in  a  short  time.  The 
language  was  adapted  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  was 
chiefly  intended.  Many  of  the  terms,  happily,  will 
now  be  scarcely  understood,  but  were  then  but  too 
intelligible.  The  success  of  this  little  tract  encour- 
aged her  to  pursue  the  idea,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Cheap  Repository  was  the  consequence. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about 
which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost  with 
various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall 
profess  myself  so  far  from  doating  on  that  popular 
Idol,  Liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any 
kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painful  than  an  un- 
restrained Liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds^ 
of  Magistrates,  of  Laws,  of  Piety,  of  Reason  in  the 
Heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad 
Tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would  multiply  him 
more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to 
Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once, 
and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater 
slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in  the  enclosure. — 
Dr.  Hammonds  Sermons. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

JACK  ANVIL,  THE  BLACKSMITH, 

▲KO 

TOM  HOD,  THE  MASON. 

Jack.  "What's  the  matter,  Tom  ?  Why  dost  look 
so  dismal  ? 

Tom.  Dismal,  indeed  I    Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What  I  is  the  old  mare  dead  ?  or  work 
scarce  ? 

Tom.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading  ?  Why  dost  look 
so  like  a  hang  dog? 

Tom.  {looking  on  his  book.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and  very 
miserable;  which  I  should  never  have  known  if  I 
had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  this  book* 
O,  'tis  a  precious  book  ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign,  though,  that  you  can't  find  out 
you're  unhappy  without  looking  into  a  book  for  it  I 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Matter  ?   Why  I  want  liberty. 
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Jack.  Liberty  I  That's  bad,  indeed  !  What !  has 
any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for  thee  ?  Come,  man, 
cheer  up,  1*11  be  bound  for  thee.  —  Thou  art  an 
honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou  dost  tipple 
and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the  Rose  and  Crown. 

Tom.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  Constitution. 

Jack,  Indeed !  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for  the  doc- 
tor directly. 

Tom.  I'm  not  sick ;  I  want  Liberty  and  Equality, 
and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  thou 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant ! 

Tom.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  a  re- 
form. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thyself* 

Tom.  But  I  want  a  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happiness, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them  /  We  fol- 
low the  French !  Why  they  only  began  all  this 
mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  we  are 
already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this  be,  to 
be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever  hoped  to 
gain  by  all  their  hurly-burly.  Imitate  them^  indeed  ! 
—  Why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the  Negroes  to  get  learn- 
ing, or  to  the  Turks  to  get  religion,  than  to  the 
French  for  freedom  and  happiness. 

Tom.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  ar'n't  the 
French  free  ? 

Jack.   Free,   Tom !   aye,  free  with   a  witness. 
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They  are  all  so  free  that  ihere^s  nobody  safe.  They 
make  free  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and  kill  whom 
they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's  looks,  they 
make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge  or  jury,  and 
the  next  lamp-post  serves  for  the  gallows ;  so  then 
they  call  themselves  free,  because,  you  see,  they 
have  no  law  left  to  condemn  them,  and  no  king  to 
take  them  up  and  hang  them  for  it 

Tom.  Ah,  but  Jack,  didn't  their  King  formerly 
hang  people  for  nothing  too?  and,  besides,  were 
not  they  all  Papists  before  the  Revolution  ? 

Jack.  Why,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a  poor 
sort  of  religion ;  but  bad  is  better  than  none,  Tom. 
And  so  was  the  government  bad  enough  too ;  for 
they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into  prison,  and 
ke^  him  there,  too,  as  long  as  they  would,  and 
never  say.  With  your  leave,  or  By  your  leave.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury.     But  what's  all  that  to  us  ? 

Tom.  To  us !  Why  don't  our  governors  put 
many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison  against  their 
will  ?  What  are  all  the  gaols  for  ?  Down  with  the 
gaols,  I  say;  all  men  should  be  free. 

Jack.  Hark'ee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
about  their  business  in  safety,  afraid  of  nobody; 
that's  the  way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee/ 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
as  a  lord  is.  Why  the  King  can't  send  me  to 
prison  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  reason 
good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to  law 
with  Sir  John  at  the  great  castle  yonder;  «nd  he 
no  more  dares  lift  his  little  finger  against  me  than 
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if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged  for  hanging 
matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ;  and  if  it  will  be  any 
comfort  to  thee,  I  myself  remember  a  peer  of  the 
realm  being  hanged  for  killing  his  man,  just  the 
same  as  the  man  would  have  been  for  killing  him,  * 

Tom.  A  lord  hanged!  Well,  that  is  some 
comfort,  to  be  sure.  —  But  have  you  read  the 
Rights  of  Man  ? 

Jack*  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read  the 
Whole  Didy  of  Man,  I  have  but  little  time  for 
reading,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only  read 
a  bit  of  the  best 

Tom.  Don't  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned  no- 
tions. Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  have  got  in  France  ?  I'm  for  a  Constt^ 
tution^  and  Organisation^  and  Equalisation^  and 
Fraternisation, 

Jack,  Do  be  quiet.  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  nonsensical  equality  was  to  take  place ;  why  it 
would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack  Rpbinson  i 
or  suppose  it  could  —  suppose,  in  the  general 
division,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us  half  an 
acre  of  ground  apiece ;  we  could,  to  be  sure,  raise 
potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  families ;  but  as 
every  other  man  would  be  equally  busy  in  raising 
potatoes  for  his  family,  why  then,  you  see,  if  thou 
wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I,  whose  trade  it  is,  should 
no  longer  be  able  to  mend  it.  Neighbour  Snip 
would  have  no  time  to  make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor 
the  clothier  to  weave  the  cloth ;  for  all  the  world 
would  be  gone  a  digging.     And  as  to  boots  and 

*  Lord  Ferrers  was  hanged,  in  1760, for  killing  his  stewards. 
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ishoes,  the  want  of  some  one  to  make  them  for  us 
would  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on 
leather.  If  we  should  be  sick,  there  would  be  no 
doctor's  stuff  for  us ;  for  doctor  would  be  digging 
too.  And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if 
equality  subsisted,  we  could  not  get  a  chimney 
swept,  a  lamp  lighted,  or  a  load  of  coal  from  pit, 
for  love  or  money. 

Tom.  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  over  my 
head. 

'  Jack.  That's  a  mistake :  I'm  stronger  than  thou; 
and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better  scholar : 
so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a  minute.  I 
should  out-y%A/  thee,  and  he'd  out-wi/  thee.  And 
if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am  was  to  come  and 
break  down  thy  hedge  for  a  little  firing,  or  take 
away  the  crop  irom  thy  ground,  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  these  new-fangled  laws  would  see  thee  righted. 
I  tell  thee,  Tom,  we  have  a  fine  constitution 
already,  and  our  forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had  never 
read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

JojcJc.  I'll  tell  thee  a  story.  When  Sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged  him 
to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and  build  it 
up  in  her  frippery  way.  *  No,'  says  Sir  John ;  'what  f 
shall  I  pull  down  this  noble  building,  raised  by  fjf" 
the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ancestors ;  which  outstood 
the  civil  wars,  and  only  underwent  a  little  needful 
repair  at  the  Revolution;  a  castle  which  all  my 
neighbours  come  to  take  a  pattern  by ;  —  shall  I 
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pull  it  all  down,  I  say,  only  because  there  may  be 
a  dark  closet,  or  an  awkward  passage,  or  an  incon- 
venient room  or  two  in  it?  Our  ancestors  took 
time  for  what  they  did.  They  understood  j^»i;i£2a- 
iion  work;  no  running  up  your  tittle  slight  lath-and- 
plaster  buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down 
in  a  night.*  —  My  lady  mumped  and  grumbled ;  but 
the  castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is;  though  there  maybe  a  trifling  fault  or  two,  and 
though  a  few  decays  want  stopping;  so  now  and  then 
they  mend  a  little  thing,  atid  they'll  go  on  mend- 
ing, I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone.  But  no  pull- 
me-down  works.  What  Ls  it  you  are  crying  out 
for,  Tom  ? 

Tom,  Why,  for  a  perfect  government. 

Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon* 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my  word 
for  it:  though  Sir  John  says,  we  come  nearer  to 
It  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever  did. 

Tom.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  &t  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  story- 
book from  the  charity-school  t'other  day,  in  which 
was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly,  and  the  limbs. 
The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any  longer  to  feed 
this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state  like  a  lord  and 
does  nothing.  Said  the  feet,  I  won't  walk  and 
tire  myself  to  carry  him  about ;  let  him  shift  for 
himself;  so  said  all  the  members;  just  as  your 
levellers  and  republicans  do  now.     And  what  was 
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the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  belly  was  pinch^, 
to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin  upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and 
the  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  members,  suffered  so 
much  for  want  of  their  old  nourishment,  which  the 
belly  had  been  all  the  time  administering,  while 
they  accused  him  of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they 
all  fell  sick,  pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if 
they  had  not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to 
save  their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tom.  But  the  times  -—  but  the  taxes,  Jack. 

Jack.  Things  are  dear,  to  be  sure;  but  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap.  And 
taxes  are  high ;  but  I  am  told  there's  a  deal  of  old 
scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off  by  them  who  did  not 
contract  the  debt  neither,  Tom.  Besides,  things  are 
mending,  I  hope ;  and  what  little  is  done,  is  for  us 
poor  people ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper ; 
and  I  dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has 
the  management  of  things  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
one  thing  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more  we 
shall  have  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done,  the 
more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time  we  waste 
in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs,  the  more  we 
shall  increase  our  private  wants.  And  mind,  too^ 
that  'tis  working,  and  not  murmuring,  which  puts 
bread  in  our  children's  mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on 
our  own  backs.  Mind  another  thing,  too,  we  have 
not  the  same  ground  of  complaint :  in  France  the 
poor  paid  all  the  taxes,  as  I  have  heard  'em  say, 
and  the  quality  paid  nothing. 
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.Tom.  Well,  I  know  what's  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  am  as  fit  to  govern  — 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kinds  of  things  ?  Solomon  says,  ^^  How  can 
he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  ?  "  Every  one  in 
his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe  than 
Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion  of  state 
afiairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do  without  his 
employ  than  he  can  do  without  my  farriery.  Be- 
sides, few  are  so  poor  but  they  may  get  a  vote  for 
a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you  see  the  poor  hav^ 
as  much  share  in  the  government  as  they  well 
know  bow  to  manage. 

Tom.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  ? 

J{ick.  If  that's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quarrel 
with  Providence,  and  not  with  government  For 
the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the  children 
are  below  their  mother,  and  the  sei*vant  is  below 
his  master. 

Tom.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king^ 
all  kings  are  "  crowned  ruffians  • ; "  and  all  go^ 
vemments  are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved 
I'll  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack,  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oftener  to 
church,  thou  wbuldst  know  where  it  is  said» 
^*  Render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are  C»sar's ; " 
and  also,  "  Fear  God,  honour  the  king."  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 

*  A  popular  phrase  at  that  time. 
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but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fkshioa 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our  whimsies: 
but  mine  tells  me,  "  Let  every  one  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is  of  God ;  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ;  whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordin* 
ance  of  God."  Thou  sayest,  thou  wilt  pay  no 
taxes  to  any  of  them.  Dost  thou  know  who  it  was 
that  worked  a  miracle,  that  he  might  have  money 
to  pay  tribute  with,  rather  than  set  you  and  me 
an  example  of  disobedience  to  government?  an 
example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth  an  hundred  pre- 
cepts, and  of  which  all  the  wit  of  man  can  never 
lessen  the  value.  Then  there's  another  thing  worth 
minding;  when  Saint  Paul  was  giving  all  those 
directions,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  obe- 
dience and  submission ;  what  sort  of  a  king  now 
dost  think  they  had?  Dost  think  'twas  a  saint 
which  he  ordered  them  to  obey  ? 

Tom,  Why,  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  charitable 
king,  to  be  sure :  one  who  put  nobody  to  death  or 
to  prison. 

Jack.  You  was  never  more  out  in  your  life. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster  —  that  he 
robbed  the  ricbj  and  murdered  the  poor  —  set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  London  — 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  burnt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
burnt  the  city.  Yet  there's  not  a  word  about 
rising.  —  Duties  are  fixed,  Tom  —  laws  are 
settled;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
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he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.     But  we  have  no  such 
trials.     We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Tom.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we  do 
as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack.  The  French  and  we  contending  for  liberty, 
Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to  pretend  to 
run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the  starting-post 
when  I  am  in  already ;  thou  to  have  all  the  ground 
to  travel  when  I  have  reached  the  end.  —  Why, 
we've  got  it,  man  !  we've  no  race  to  run  !  we're 
there  already  I  Our  constitution  is  no  more  like 
what  the  French  one  was,  than  a  mug  of  our 
Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter  of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tom.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don't 
get  a  new  eonstitution  —  that's  all. 

Jack.  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  we  do. 
I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  I  can  see  by 
a  little,  what  a  great  deal  means.  Now  only  to 
show  thee  the  state  of  public  credit,  as  I  think 
Tim  Standish  calls  it.  There's  Farmer  Furrow, 
a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty  pounds  by  him ; 
so,  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way,  he  put  it  out  to 
use,  on  government  security,  I  think  he  calls  it ; 
well,  t'other  day  he  married  one  of  his  daughters, 
so  he  thought  he'd  give  her  that  fifty  pounds,  for  a 
bit  of  a  portion.  .  Tom,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  when 
he  went  to  take  it  out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not 
almost  grown  to  an  hundred  !  and  would  have 
been  a  full  hundred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the 
gentleman  had  been  let  alone.  * 

•  This  was  written  before  the  war,  when  the  funds  were  at 
the  highest. 
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Tern.  Well,  still,  as  the  old  saying  is  —  I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  shouldst  like  to  be  murdered  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the  butcher, 
knocks  down  a  calf?  or  shouldst  like  to  get  rid  of 
thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  a  tiflF?  And  as  to 
liberty  of  conscience^  which  thej'  brag  so  much 
about,  why  they  have  driven  away  their  parsons, 
ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em,  because  they 
would  not  swear  as  they  would  have  them.  And 
then  they  talk  of  liberty  of  the  press ;  why,  Tom, 
only  t'other  day  they  hanged  a  man  for  printing  a 
book  against  this  pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom,  But  you  said,  yourself,  it  was  sad  times  in 
France,  before  they  pulled  down  the  old  govern- 
ment. 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  what  does  that  argue  for  us  ?  Because 
my  neighbour  Furrow,  t'other  day,  pulled  down 
a  crazy  old  barn,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  must  set 
fire  to  my  tight  cottage  ? 

Tom,  I  don't  see,  for  all  that,  why  one  man  is  to 
ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another  mends  the 
highway  for  him. 

Jack,  I  don't  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach  is  to 
drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
head,  any  more  than  you.  And  as  to  our  great 
folks,  that  you  levellers  have  such  a  spite  against, 
I  don't  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit  better  than 
they  should  be ;  but  that's  no  affair  of  mine ;  let 
them  look  to  that ;  they'll  answer  for  that  in  an- 
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Other  place.     To  be  sure,  I  wish  they'd  set  us  a 
better  example  about  going  to  church,  and  those 
things :  but  still  hoardings  not  the  sin  of  the  age: 
they  don't  lock  up  their  money  —  away  it  goes,  and 
every  body's  the  better  for  it.     They  do  spend  too 
much,  to  be  sure,  in  feastings  and  fandangoes ;  and 
so  far  from  commending  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a 
parson  I'd  go  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be 
in  another  kind  of  way ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor 
tradesman,  why  'tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my 
mill.      It  all  comes  among  the   people.     Their 
very  extravagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  before, 
their  parsons  should  be  at  them,  is  a  &ult  by  which, 
as  poor  men,  we  are  benefited ;  so  you  cry  out 
just  in  the  wrong  place.  —  Their  coaches  and  their 
furniture,  and  their  buildings  and  their  planting, 
employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers.  Now 
in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without  the 
castle  ?     Though  my  lady  is  too  ranti-polish,  and 
flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold  water, 
and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she  ought  to 
stay  at  home  with  Sir  John ;  yet  when  she  does 
come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of  gentrj^,  that 
I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe,  and  my  wife 
more  linen  than  she   can  wash.     Then  all  our 
gi*own  children  are  servants  in  the  family,  and  rare 
wages  they  have  got.     Our  little  boys  get  some- 
thing every  day  by  weeding  their  gardens;  and 
the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at  Sir  John's  ex- 
pense, who  sends  them  all  to  school  of  a  Sunday 
besides. 
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Tom.  Ay,  but  there's  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
village. 

Jack.  The  more's  the  pity.  But  there's  other 
help.  'Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg,  and 
was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  where 
you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord,  and  your 
family  was  maintained  all  the  while  by  the  parish. 
No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom ;  and  here  there's 
a  matter  of  four  millions  and  a  half  paid  for  the 
poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a  little  better  managed. 

Tom.  Four  millions  and  a  half ! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
pences,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
good  shillings  to  the  pound.  But,  when  this 
levelling  comes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirmaries^ 
no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday-schools, 
where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor  souls  learu 
to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing.  For  who  is 
to  pay  for  them  ?  Equality  can't  afford  it ;  and 
those  that  may  be  willing  won't  be  able. 

Tom.  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another, 
for  all  that. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best.  But  we 
must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  difference, 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom  I  I  have 
got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty,  of  the  laws, 
and  of  my  Bible.  The  two  first  I  take  to  be  my 
natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my  civil  and  religious 
rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are  the  true  Rights  ofMan^ 
and  all  the  rest  is  nothing  but  nonsense,  and  mad- 
ness, and  wickedness.  My  cottage  is  my  castle ; 
I  sit  down  in  it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness^ 
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and'^*  no  man  maketh  me  afraid."  Instead  of  in- 
dulging discontent,  because  another  is  richer  than 
I  in  this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works),  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  heaven. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  this 
world. 

Jack.  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  say  'tis  all  a  lie. 
'Tis  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hunger ;  many 
of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without  victuals,  and 
march  without  clothes.  These  are  your  democrats  / 
Tom. 

Tom.  What,  then ;  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  ? 

Jack.  No ;  not  so  neither.  If  some  of  the  lead- 
ers are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are  fools. 
Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the  whole 
system  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon  folly. 
They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I  believe. 
I  judge  no  man,  Tom;  I  hate  no  man.  Even 
republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  always  enjoy 
the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though  I  hope  they 
will  never  be  our  law-makers.  There  are  many 
true  Dissenters,  and  there  are  some  hoUow  Church- 
men ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good  man,  whether  his 
church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it  or  not.  The  new- 
fashioned  way  of  proving  one's  religion  is  to  hate 
somebody.  Now,  though  some  folks  pretend  that 
a  man's  hating  a  Papist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  proves 
him  to  be  a  good  churchmanyit  don't  prove  him  to 
be  a  good  ChristiaUf  Tom.     As  much  as  I  hate 
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republican  works,  I'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country 
where  there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
where  every  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his 
own  way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France ; 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown,  heathenish 
tongue :  while  here,  thou  and  I  can  make  as  free 
use  of  ours  as  a  bishop ;  can  no  more  be  sent  to 
prison  unjustly  than  the  judge  who  tries  us,  and 
are  as  much  taken  care  of  by  the  laws  as  the  par- 
liament*man  who  makes  them.  Then,  as  to  your 
thinking  that  the  new  scheme  will  make  you  happy, 
look  among  your  own  set,  and  see  if  any  thing  can 
be  so  dismal  and  discontented  as  a  leveller.  Look 
at  France.  These  poor  French  fellows  used  to 
be  the  merriest  dogs  in  the  world;  but  since 
equality  came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has 
ever  laughed. 

Tom.  What,  then,  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
to  be? 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night  than 
ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  life. 

Tom.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
be? 

Jack.-  One  who  likes  to  be  governed  by  a  thou- 
sand tyrants,  and  yet  can't^bear  a  king. 

Tom.  What  is  equality  P 

Jack.  For  every  man  to  pull  down  every  one 
that  is  above  him ;  while,  instead  of  raising  those 
below  him  to  his  own  level,  he  only  makes  use  of 
them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place  of  those 
he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tom.  What  is  the  new  Eights  of  Man  P 
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Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Tom.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened 'people  ? 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  con- 
found right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness. 

Tom.  What  is  philosophy^  that  Tim .  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  ? 

Jack.  To  believe  that  there's  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow's  *  rotten  bones,  whose  books,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  to  set 
his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship  him. 

Tom.  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to  the 
new  school  ? 

Jojck.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country 
better  than  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tom.  And  what  is  benevolence  ? 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new-fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doting  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tom.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words  that 
Tim  talks  about,  —  organisation^  B.ndJunctionj  and 
civisTHy  and  incivism,  and  eqiuilisation^  and  inviola- 
bility, and  imperscriptibje,  and  Jratemisation  ? 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
pocus.  I  know  'tis  not  English;  Sir  John  says 
'tis  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  de  sham  says  'tis  not 
French  neither. 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be  happy 

*  Voltaire. 
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till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land. 

Jack.  What!  into  this  Christian  country,  Tom  ? 
Why,  dost  know  they  have  no  Sabbath  in  France  ? 
Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a  Sunday  to  do 
their  wicked  work,  as  naturally  as  we  do  to  go  to 
church. •  They  have  renounced  God's  word  and 
God's  day,  and  they  don't  even  date  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord.  Why  dost  turn  pale,  man  ?  And  the 
rogues  are  always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in 
the  midst  of  their  parliament-house,  that  their 
speaker  rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-postman, 
because  he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  Christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul ;  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom.  Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious  • 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand 
account.  But  he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  bettef 
than  a  dog  will  make  no  more  scruple  of  killing 
one  than  die  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  ? 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  as  we  are. 

Jcuik.  I'm  sure  on't.  This  is  only  a  scheme  to 
make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.   'Tis  making  our- 

*  Since  this  they  have  crammed  ten  days  into  the  week,  in 
order  to  throw  Sunday  out  of  it. 
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selves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rich,  and  discon- 
tented when  we  are  comfortable. 

Tom,  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  unhappy 
as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myself,  but 
thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not  in  the  way 
of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way :  when  there's  all 
equality  there  will  be  no  superfluity  I  when  there's 
no  wages  there'll  be  no  drink;  and  levelling  will 
rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than  the  malt-tax  does. 

Tom.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good  go- 
vernment, there  would  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him.  Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know  that 
a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But  don't 
go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  government  can 
make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discontented  man 
happy.  —  What  art  musing  upon,  man  ? 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they  say 
at  'sizes  —  Hem  !  To  cut  every  man's  throat  who 
does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at  a  lamp- 
post !  —  Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and  then 
banish  the  parsons  only  for  being  conscientious ! 
—  Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang  up  the 
first  man  who  writes  his  mind  I  —  Lose  our  poor 
laws  !  —  Lose  one's  wife,  perhaps,  upon  every  little 
tiff! — March  without  clothes,  and  fight  without 
victuals !  —  No  trade !  —  No  Bible !  —  No  Sabbath 
nor  day  of  rest !  —  No  safety,  no  comfort,  no  peace 
in  this  world  —  and  no  world  to  come  !  —  Jack,  I 
never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in  my  life. 
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Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  ? 

Jack,  ril  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.  We  have 
a  king,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt  the 
people  if  he  could ;  and  so  kept  in  that  he  could 
not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have  as 
much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and  more 
trade  and  riches  than  allow  us  to  be  good.  We 
have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they  were  more 
strictly  enforced;  and  the  best  religion  in  the 
world,  if  it  was  but  better  followed.  While  Old 
England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and  pray  for  her ; 
and  when  she  is  in  danger,  I'll  fight  for  her,  and 
die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  wQl  |  too.  Jack,  that's  what  I 
will,  {sir^s.) 

«  O  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  r' 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go  and 
put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  he'll  corrupt 
the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  I'll  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and  — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy  — and  that  is  an  im- 
prudent friend.  If  thou  wouldst  show  thy  love  to 
thy  king  and  country,  let's  have  no  drinking,  no 
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riot,  no  bonfires;  but  put  in  practice  this  text, 
which  our  parson  preached  on  last  Sunday,  ^^  Study 
to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  hands,  and  mind 
your  own  business." 

Tom.  And  so  I  will,  Jack.  —  Come  on. 
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Hints  t(mards  framing  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  White  Female  Slave  Tradey  in  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Whereas  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament have  been  long  and  indefatigably  labouring 
to  bring  into  effect  a  bill  for  the  amelioration  of 
slaves  in  our  foreign  plantations,  as  well  as  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  itself;  and 
whereas  it  is  presumed  that  the  profound  at- 
tention of  these  sage  legislators  to  this  great 
foreign  evil  prevents  their  attending  to  domestic 
grievances  of  the  same  nature;  it  is,  therefore, 
humbly  requested,  that,  whilst  these  benevolent 
senators  are  thus  meritoriously  exerting  them- 
selves for  the  deliverance  of  oiir  black  brethren, 
the  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  the 
following  loose  hints  of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  at  home,  — a  slavery  the.  more  interesting, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  in  some  few  in- 
stances be  found  to  involve  the  wives,  daughters, 
nieces,  aunts,  cousins,  mothers,  and  grandmothers 
even  of  these  very  zealous  abolitionists  themselves. 
And  whereas  it  has  been  uniformly  allowed  by 
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the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  that  the 
sable  complexion  of  the  negro  affords  no  justifiable 
ground  for  his  being  compelled  to  slavery,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  a  fair  skin  is  not  a  crime  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  justify  such  grievous  oppression  in 
the  case  of  the  white  slave. 

In  our  West  India  plantations,  the  lot  of  slaves 
is  of  all  descriptions :  here  it  is  uniform.  In  our 
islands  there  are  diversities  of  masters :  if  some  are 
cruel,  others  are  kind ;  and  the  worst  are  mortal. 
Here  there  is  one,  arbitrary,  universal  tyrant,  and, 
like  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  he  never  dies.  His  name 
is  Fashion.  Here,  indeed,  the  original  subjection 
is  voluntary;  but  once  engaged,  the  subsequent 
servility  of  the  slaves  keeps  pace  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  despot  They  hug  their  chains ;  and  be* 
cause  they  are  gilt  and  shining,  this  prevents  them 
not  from  feeling,  but  from  acknowledging  that  they 
are  heavy.  With  astonishing  ibrtitude  they  carry 
them  about,  not  only  without  repining,  but  as  their 
glory  and  distinction.  A  few  females,  indeed,  are 
every  where  to  be  found  who  have  manfully  re- 
sisted the  tyrant ;  but  they  are  people  *(xihom  nobody 
knows*  As  the  free  people  are  the  minority,  and 
as,  in  this  one  instance,  the  minority  are  peaceable 
persons,  no  one  envies  them  an  exemption  from 
chains,  and  their  freedom  is  considered  only  as  a 
proof  of  their  insignificance. 

I  propose  to  take  up  the  question,  as  was  done 
in  the  black  slave  trade,  on  the  two  notorious 
grounds  of  inhumanity  and  impolicy  ;  and  first 
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of  the  first,  as  our  good  old  divines  say  —  Here 
are  great  multitudes  of  beautiful  white  creatures 
forced  away  annually,  like  their  prototypes  in 
Africa,  from  all  the  endearing  connections  of  do- 
mestic life,  separated  from  their  husbands,  dragged 
from  their  children,  till  these  last  are  old  enough  to 
be  also  engaged  as  slaves  in  the  same  labour;  nay, 
in  some  respects,  their  condition  is  worse  than  that 
of  their  African  brethren;  for  if  they  are  less 
restricted  in  the  article  of  food,  they  are  more 
abridged  in  that  of  clothing  and  rest. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  our  foreign 
plantations,  under  mild  masters,  the  black  slaves 
have,  in  one  instance,  more  indulgence  than  the 
English  despot  here  allows  to  the  white.     Some 
of  them  have  at  least  the  Sunday  to  themselves,  in 
which  they  may  either  serve  God  or  attend  to 
their, own  families.     Here  the  tyrant  allows  of  no 
such  alleviation.     So  far  from  it,  his  rigour  pecu- 
liarly assigns   the   Sabbath   for  acts  of  superior 
fatigue  and  increased  exertion,  such  as  long  jour- 
neys, crowded  markets,  &c.     And  whereas  in  our 
foreign  plantations  slaves  too  frequently  do  the 
work  of  horses,  in  the  system  of  domestic  slavery 
horses  partake  of  the  labour  of  the  slave  without 
diminishing  his  sufferings ;  many  hundreds  being 
regularly  condemned  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
are  closed,  to  transport  the  slaves  to  the  scene  of 
their  nightly  labours,  which  scene  shifts  so  often, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest ;  so  that 
the  poor  animals  are  exposed  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  to  all  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter. 
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Again,  if  the  African  slaves  go  nearly  naked, 
their  burning  clime  prevents  the  want  of  covering 
from  being  one  of  their  greatest  hardships ;  where- 
as,.though  the  female  slaves  of  London  and  West- 
minster were  aforetime  comfortably  clothed,  and 
were  allowed  by  the  despot  to  accommodate  their 
dress  to  the  season,  wearing  the  lightest  raiment  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  thick  silks  trimmed  with 
skins  of  beasts  in  cold  and  frost;  now  nakedness  is 
of  all  seasons,  and  many  of  the  most  delicate 
females  are  allowed  so  little  clothing  as  to  give 
pain  to  the  humane  beholder.  In  the  most  rigor- 
ous seaisons,  they  are  so  exposed  as  to  endanger 
their  own  health,  and  shock  the  feelings  of  others, 
both  on  the  score  of  compassion  and  delicacy. 

The  younger  slaves  are  condemned  to  violent 
bodily  labour,  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  For  this 
public  service  they  are  many  years  preparing  by 
means  of  a  severe  drill  under  a  great  variety  and 
succession  of  posture-masters ;  and,  as  if  the  old 
schemes  of  cruelty  exercised  on  the  persons  of 
the  fair  slaves  had  been  insufficient,  ingenuity  has 
been  racked  to  invent  new  ways  of  tormenting 
them.  Contortion  of  the  limbs  and  forced  atti- 
tudes of  the  body,  unknown  to  the  old  code  of 
slavery,  have  bleen  lately  devised.  New  habits  of 
personal  degradation  have  been  contrived.  Studied 
methods  not  only  of  approach  but  contact  between 
slaves  of  different  sexes  have  been  invented;  de- 
victes  which  I  presume  were  suggested  by  that 
progress  of  moral  deterioration,  so  feelingly  anti- 
cipated by  our  great  ethic  bard :  — 
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''  They  first  endure  —  then  pardon  —  then  embrace." 

But  if  the  tyranny  of  th^  despot  compels  the 
victim  to  submit  to  these  hard  laws,  decency  for- 
bids the  recorder  of  their  hardships  to  describe 
them.  —  If  the  writhings  and  contortions  are  so 
painful  to  the  beholder,  what  must  they  be  to  the 
poor  sufferers,  though,  from  being  inured  to  the 
indignity,  they  meekly  forbear  to  murmur!  But 
the  sympathising  spectator,  while  he  admires  the 
heroic  firmness  with  which  the  fair  slave  affects  to 
submit  to  this  compelled  familiarity,  cannot  but 
be  deeply  moved  when  he  considers  what  severe 
training,  what  harsh  discipline  must  have  been 
practised,  and  what  it  must  have  cost  her  in- 
genuous nature  to  have  conquered  all  her  native 
repugnance ;  to  have  got  rid  of  the  appearance, 
though  doubtless  retaining  all  the  reality,  of  that 
delicacy  which  originally  belonged  to  the  white 
slave,  as  well  as  to  the  free  born  !  What  self- 
denial  it  must  have  cost,  to  attain  such  self- 
possession  !  What  sacrifices  must  have  been 
made,  to  acquire  such  a  distressing  perfection ! 
It  is  even  feared  by  some  fastidious  abolitionists, 
when  they  witness  the  constancy  with  which  the 
victim  submits  to  this  new  grievance,  that  the  shame 
now  so  submissively  suppressed  may  in  time  wear 
out,  —  that  long  habit  may  transform  penance  into 
pleasure;  and  that  a  gradual  abolition,  not  of 
slavery,  but  of  modesty,  if  not  even  a  total  eman- 
cipation, may  take  place. 

Another  regulation  of  the  slave  merchants  has 
been  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection.    It  is  a  plan, 
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not  for  emancipating  the  old,  but  for  anticipating 
the  slavery  of  the  young.     Pretty  baby  slaves, 
far  too  young  to  be  brought  into  the  markets,  are 
seldom  thought  too  young  to  be  preparing  for 
them.     Their  little  fragile  forms  are  compelled 
to  bend  five,  or  six,  or  seven  hours  every  day  over 
curiously-contrived  pieces  of  mechanism,  which 
emit  on  the  touch  certain  sweet  sounds.     These 
sounds,  without  any  regard  to   their  fitness  or 
unfitness,  the  little  slaves  are  obliged  to  extract 
There  is  no  hardship  in  the  labour  itself;  so  far 
from  it,  if  they  were  only  forced  to  work  at  it  one 
third  of  the  time,  instead  of  working  double  tides, 
it  would  be  a  wholesome  recruit  to  their  spirits ; 
whereas  this  lamentable  length  of  drudgery  de- 
stroys their  vigour,  without  adding  to  the  mind 
any  of  the  strength  which  it  takes  from  the  body. 
The  managers  do  not  allow  them  to  hang  up  their 
harps  on  the  trees,  but  frequently  require  of  them 
'^  a  song  and  melody  in  their  heaviness,"  though, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  seldom  say,  -^Sifig  us  one 
of  the  songs  of  Sion* 

Though  this  vast  portion  of  a  short  life,  made 
much  shorter  by  this  part  of  tiieir  bondage,  is 
spent  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
little  slaves  hereafter  in  the  market,  and  though 
this  preparatory  waste  of  life  is  considered  by  the 
&ctor  as  a  just  reason  for  raising  the  price  of  the 
slave  he  is  about  to  sell,  yet  it  is  observable,  that 
when  once  bought,  the  purchaser  grows  perfectly 
indifferent  to  that  which  has  cost  him  so  dear,  and 
seldom  demands  the  practice  from  the  house  slave. 
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who,  in  her  turn,  submits  with  becoming  humility 
and  willingness  to  ply  her  trade  far  more  in  the 
common  markets  than  for  the  amusement  of  her 
master,  highly  as  he  has  paid  for  what  he  so  little 
values.  He  does  not,  indeed,  lose  his  relish  for 
the  pleasure,  but  only  for  the  performer. 

Greater  compassion,  indeed,  seems  to  be  shown 
to  the  more  aged  slaves,  who  are  nightly  allowed 
to  sit,  and  do  their  work  at  a  multitude  of  tables 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  em- 
ployments are  quiet  enough,  well  suited  to  weak- 
ness and  imbecility,  and  just  serve  to  keep  the 
slaves  out  of  harm's  way ;  but  at  other  tables,  the 
labour  of  the  slave  is  most  severe ;  and  though 
you  cannot  perceive  their  fetters,  yet  they  must 
undoubtedly  be  firmly  chained  to  the  spot,  as 
appears  by  their  inability  to  quit  it;  for  by  their 
long  continuance  in  the  same  attitude  one  can 
hardly  suppose  them  to  be  at  liberty. 

But  if  their  bodies  labour  less  than  those  of  the 
more  active  slaves,  they  seeta  to  suffer  the  severest 
agitations  of  mind ;  their  colour  often  changes, 
their  lips  tremble,  and  their  voice  falters ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  sometimes  all  they  have  in  the  world 
is  at  stake,  and  depends  upon  the  next  slight  mo- 
tion of  the  hand.  In  one  respect  the  comparison 
between  the  African  and  this  part  of  the  London 
slave  trade  fails;  the  former,  though  incompa- 
tible with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  yet  is  not,  alas ! 
carried  on  in  direct  opposition  to  the  letter  of 
them ;  whereas  these  tables,  at  which  some  of  the 
English  slaves  are  so  cruelly  exercised,  have  the 
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cannon  of  an  act  of  parliament  planted  directly 
in  their  face ;  and  the  oddity  of  the  thing  is,  that 
the  act  is  not,  as  in  most  other  cases,  made  by 
one  set  of  people  and  broken  by  another,  but  in 
many  instances  the  law-maker  is  the  law-breaker. 

Many  of  these  elderly  female  slaves  excuse  their 
constant  attendance  in  the  public  markets,  (for  it 
is  thought  that,  at  a  certain  age,  they  might  be 
emancipated  if  they  wished  it,)  by  asserting  the 
necessity  of  their  attendance,  till  their  daughters 
are  disposed  of.  They  are  often  heard  to  lament 
the  hardship  of  this  slavery,  and  to  anticipate  the 
final  period  of  their  labours ;  but  it  is  observable, 
that  not  only  when  their  daughters,  but  even  their 
grand*  daughters,  are  taken  off  their  hands,  they 
still  continue,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  and 
when  they  are  past  their  labour,  to  hover  about 
the  markets. 

A  multitude  of  fine  fresh  slaves  are  annually 
imported  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or, 
according  to  the  phrase  of  the  despot,  they  come 
OUT.  This  despot  so  completely  takes  them  in, 
as  to  make  these  lovely  young  creatures  believe, 
that  the  assigned  period  at  which  they  give  up  for 
ever  the  gaiety  and  independence  of  their  former 
free  life,  is,  in  fact,  the  day  of  their  emancipation. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  impolicy.  This 
white  slavery,  like  the  black,  is  evidently  an  injury 
to  fair  and  lawful  commerce;  for  the  time  spent  in 
training  and  overworking  these  &ir  slaves  might 
be  better  employed  in  promoting  the  more  profit- 
able articles  of  health,  beauty,  simplicity,  modesty, 
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and  industry;  articles  which  many  think  would 
fetch  a  higher  price,  and  by  which  traffic  both 
the  slave  and  the  slave-owner  would  be  mutually 
benefited. 

Those  who  take  up  the  question  on  this  ground 
maintain  also,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  the  slave 
holders :  for  that  the  markets  are  so  glutted,  that 
there  is  less  chance  of  a  good  bargain,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  where  there  are  so  many  com- 
petitors, and  where  there  is  so  little  opportunity 
of  discriminating,  than  if  the  young  slaves  were 
disposed  of  by  private  contract ;  in  which  the  re^ 
spective  value  of  each  individual  could  be  more 
exactly  ascertained. 

In  the  article  of  policy,  also,  the  slaves  them- 
selves are  not  only  great  losers ;  youth  and  beauty, 
by  this  promiscuous  huddling  of  slaves  together, 
failing  to  attract  attention;  but,  moreover,  youth 
and  beauty  are  so  soon  impaired  by  hard  labour, 
foul  air,  and  late  hours,  that  those  who  are  not 
early  disposed  of  on  the  novelty  of  a  first  appear- 
ance, soon  become  withered,  and  are  apt  to  lie  a 
good  while  upon  hands. 

One  strong  argument  brought  to  prove  the 
impolicy  of  the  African  slave  trade  is,  that  it  is 
a  most  improvident  waste  of  the  human  species. 
'What  devastation  is  made  in  the  human  frame 
among  our  white  slaves,  by  working  over-hours^ 
by  loss  of  sleep,  want  of  clothing,  fetid  atmo-* 
spheres,  by  being  crammed  in  the  holds  of  smaller 
ships  without  their  proper  proportion  of  inches; 
-—  what  havoc,  I  say,  is  made  by  all  these,  and 
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many  other  causes,  let  all  the  various  baths  and 
watering-places,  to  which  these  poor  exhausted 
slaves  are  sent  every  summer  to  recruit  after  the 
working  season  is  over,  declare. 

Some  candid  members,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  have  hoped  for  a  gradual  abolition^  con- 
cluding, that  if  no  interference  took  place,  the  evil 
was  become  so  great,  it  must  needs  be  cured  by 
its  very  excess :  the  event,  however,  has  proved 
so  tar  otherwise,  that  the  grievance  is  actually 
grown  worse  and  worse. 

And  whereas  aforetime  the  slaves  were  com- 
fortably covered,  and  were  not  obliged  to  labour 
through  the  whole  night,  nor  to  labour  evefy  night, 
nor  to  labour  at  several  places  in  the  same  night ; 
and  whereas  aforetime  the  hold  in  which  they 
were-  confined  was  not  obliged  to  receive  more 
slaves  than  it  could  contain,  it  is  now  a  notorious 
fact,  that  their  clothing  is  stripped  off  in  the 
severest  weather;  that  their  labours  are  protracted 
till  the  morning;  and  that  since  the  late  great 
increase  of  the  trade,  four  hundred  panting  slaves 
are  often  crammed  into  an  area  which  cannot  con- 
veniently accommodate  more  than  fourscore,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  healths  and  lives  of  His 
Majesty's  fair  and  faithful  subjects. 

From  all  the  above  causes  it  is  evident,  that  the 
white  slave  trade  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

Till,  therefore,  there  be  some  hope  that  a  com- 
plete abolition  may  be  effected,  the  following  re- 
gulations are  humbly  proposed :  — 
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Regulation  I.  That  no  slave  be  allowed  to 
spend  more  than  three  hours  a  day  ui  preparing 
her  chains,  beads,  feathers,  and  other  implements 
for  the  nightly  labour. 

II.  That  no  slave  be  allowed  to  paint  her  per- 
son of  more  than  two  colours  for  any  market 
whatever, 

III.  That  each  slave  be  allowed  at  least  suffi- 
cient covering  for  the  purposes  of  delicacy,  if  not 
for  those  of  health  and  comfort 

IV.  That  no  little  slave  be  compelled  to  destroy 
her  shape,  and  ruin  her  health,  by  being  fastened 
to  difiFerent  instruments  of  torture,  for  the  sake  of 
extracting  sweet  sounds,  tQl  some  time  after  she 
can  walk  alone ;  and  that  in  her  subsequent  pro* 
gress  she  be  not  obliged  to  sit  or  stand  at  it  more 
than  half  her  waking  hours. 

V.  That  no  slave  be  put  under  more  than  four 
posture  masters,  in  order  to  teach  her  such  attitudes 
and  exercises  as  shall  enable  her  to  fetch  more 
money  in  the  markets. 

VI.  That  no  slave  be  carried  to  more  than 
three  markets  on  the  same  night. 

VII.  That  no  trader  be  allowed  to  press  more 
slaves  into  one  hold  than  three  times  as  many  as  it 
will  contain. 

VIII.  That  the  same  regard  to  comfort  which 
has  led  the  black  tactor  to  allow  the  African  slaves 
a  ton  to  a  man  be  extended  to  the  white  slaves, 
who  shall  not  be  allowed  less  than  one  chair  to 
five  slaves. 

IX.  That  no  white  slave  driver^  or  horses,  be 
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allowed  to  stand  in  the  street  more  than  five  hours 
in  a  dry  night,  or  four  in  a  rainy  one. 

X.  That  every  elderly  female  slave,  as  soon  as 
her  youngest  grandchild  is  fairly  disposed  of,  be 
permitted  to  retire  from  her  more  public  labours 
without  any  fine  or  loss  of  character,  or  any  other 
punishment  from  the  despot 

To  conclude :  —  the  Black  Slave  Trade  has 
been  taken  up  by  its  opposers,not  only  on  the  ground 
of  inhumanity  and  impolicy,  but  on  that  of  Reli- 
gion also.  On  the  two  first  points  alone  have  we 
ventured  to  examine  the  question  of  the  White 
Slave  Trade.  It  would  be  a  folly  to  enquire  into 
it  on  this  last  principle ;  it  can  admit  of  no  such  dis- 
cussion, as  in  this  view  it  could  not  stand  its  ground 
for  a  single  moment;  for  if  that  principle  were 
allowed  to  operate,  mitigations  nearly  approaching 
to  abolition  must  inevitably  and  immediately  take 
place. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitable  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one  of 
those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in  Wilt- 
shire. It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  and  he 
rode  slowly,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  admire 
God  in  the  works  of  his  creation :  for  this  gentle- 
man was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a  ride  was  as 
proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about  good  things ; 
for  which  reason,  on  such  occasions,  he  seldom 
thotight  so  much  about  his  money,  or  his  trade,  or 
public  news,  as  at  other  times,  that  he  might  with 
more  ease  and  and  satisfaction  enjoy  the  pious 
thoughts  which  the  wonderful  works  of  the  great 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in 
the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature  to  the  same  God  as  he  is 
seen  in  revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
very  connection  was  clearly  intimated  by  the  royal 
prophet    in    the    nineteenth    psalm;    that    most 
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beautiful  description  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
God  exhibited  in  the  former  part  plainly  seeming 
intended  to  introduce,  illustrate,  and  unfold  the 
operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began  to  run  a 
parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the  effects  of 
that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  picture  of  the 
material  sun  in  searching  and  warming  the  earth, 
in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the  spiritual  operation 
attributed  to  the  "  law  of  God  "  which  fills  up  the 
remaining  part  of  the  psalm.  And  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which  dictated  this 
fine  hymn  had  left  it  as  a  kind  of  general  intima- 
tion to  what  use  we  were  to  convert  our  admiration 
of  created  things ;  namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by 
a  sight  of  them  to  raise  our  views  from  the  king- 
dom of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  con- 
templation of  God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to 
contemplate  him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  Johnson's 
attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by  the 
barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  looking  up  he 
spied  one  of  those  little  huts  which  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and  near 
it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employed  with 
his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast  flock  of 
sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived  him  to 
be  a  clean,  well-looking,  poor  man,  near  fifly 
years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it  had 
probably  been  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been  in  a 
long  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with  different 
sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become  hard  to  say 
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which  had  been  the  original  colour.  But  this, 
while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shepherd's 
poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding  neatness, 
industry,  and  good  management  of  his  wife.  His 
stockings  no  less  proved  her  good  housewifery ;  for 
they  were  entirely  covered  with  darns  of  difiFerent- 
coloured  worsted,  but  had  not  a  hole  in  them ;  and 
his  shirt,  though  nearly  as  coarse  as  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  was  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and  was 
neatly  mended  where  time  had  either  made  a  rent 
or  worn  it  thin.  This  furnishes  a  rule  of  judging 
by  which  one  shall  seldom  be  deceived.  If  I  meet 
with  a  labourer,  hedging,  ditching,  or  mendmg  the 
highways,  with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and 
whole,  however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments 
are,  I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage, 
to*  find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  manner, 
will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd ;  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the  de- 
cency of  his  mean  and  fi*ugal  dress,  than  with  his 
open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong  marks 
of  health,  cheerftilness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and  some- 
what fearful,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that 
rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted  the  shep- 
herd with  asking  what  sort  of  weather  he  thought 
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it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  '^  It  will  be  such 
weather  as  pleases  me,"  answered  the  shepherd. 
Though  the  answer  was  delivered  in  the  mildest 
and  most  ciyil  tone  that  could  be  imagined,  the 
gentleman  thought  the  words  themselves  rather 
rude  and  surly,  and  asked  him  how  that  could  be. 
^^  Because,"  replied  the  shepherd,  ^^  it  will  be  such 
weather  as  shall  please  God,  and  whatever  pleases 
Him  always  pleases  me." 

Mr.  Johnson,  who.  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  reply. 
For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a  hypocrite  may 
easily  contrive  to  appear  better  than  he  really  is  to 
a  stranger;  and  that  no  one  should  be  too  soon 
trusted  merely  for  having  a  few  good  words  in  his 
mouth ;  yet  as  he  knew  that  '^  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  he  always 
accustomed  himself  to  judge  favourably  of  those 
who  had  a  serious  deportment  and  solid  manner  of 
speaking.  It  looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good 
habit,  said  he;  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be 
deceived  by  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to 
me  to  be  so.  Whereas,  if  a  man  accosts  me  with 
an  idle,  dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane 
expression,  I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him^ 
but  have  generally,  on  enquiry,  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shepherd 
in  the  following  manner :  —  "  Yours  is  a  trouble- 
4Some  life,  honest  friend,"  said  he.  — - "  To  be  sure, 
sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "  *tis  not  a  very  lazy 
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life;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that  which  my 
Great  Master  led  for  my  sake;  and  he  had 
every  state  and  condition  of  life  at  his  choice,  and 
chose  a  hard  one;  while  I  only  submit  to  the  lot 
that  is  appointed  me."  —  "  You  are  exposed  to 
great  cold  and  heat,"  said  the  gentleman. — "  True, 
sir,"  said  the  shepherd ;  "  but  then  I  am  not  ex- 
posed to  great  temptations ;  and  so  throwing  one 
thing  against  another,  God  is  pleased  to  contrive 
to  make  things  more  equal  than  we  poor,  ignorant, 
short-sighted  creatures,  are  apt  to  think.  David 
was  happier  when  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  on 
such  a  plain  as  this,  and  employed  in  singing  some 
of  his  own  psalms,  perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when 
he  became  king  of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare 
say  we  should  never  have  had  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  texts  in  all  those  fine  psalms,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
so  many  fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one 
may  say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills 
and  valleys,  fields  of  com,  and  fountains  of  water." 
^'  You  think,  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one."  —  "I  do,  sir,  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  laborious 
man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have  lived 
happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  his 
bed  at  last,  which  you  know,  sir,  was  more  than 
he  did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence,  for  it  was 
Divine  Providence  over-ruled  all  that,  you  know, 
sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make  comparisons. 
Besides,  sir,  my  employment  has  been  particularly 
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honoured  —  Moses  was  a  shepherd  in  the  plains  of 
Midian.  It  was  to  ^  shepherds  keeping  their 
flocks  by  night,'  that  the  angels  appeared  in 
Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best'  news,  the  gladdest 
tidings,  that  ever  were  revealed  to  poor  sinful  men : 
often  and  often  has  the  thought  warmed  my  poor 
heart  in  the  coldest  night,  and  filled  me  with 
more  joy  and  thankfulness  than  the  best  supper 
could  have  done." 

Here  the  sh^herd  stopped,  for  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  had  talked  too  long. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  he 
said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented  manner  in 
which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him  to  go  on 
freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet 
with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any  kind  of  learning 
but  what  he  had  got  from  the  Bible,  was  able  to 
talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in  which  all  men,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  equally  concerned. 

^^  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir;  for  it 
better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentleman  as 
you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor  way :  but 
as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all  working  men  do 
not  derive  as  great  joy  and  delight  as  I  do  from 
thinking  how  God  has  honoured  poverty.  Oh  ! 
sir,  what  great,  or  rich,  or  mighty  men  have  had 
such  honour  put  on  them,  or  their  condition,  as 
shepherds,  tent-makers,  jSshermen,  and  carpenters 
have  had  ?  Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  honoured 
industry  also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the 
way  of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in 
the  exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling 
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humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  suppose, 
have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  blessings 
while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  whole  sacred 
volume  presents  a  single  instance  of  a  like  blessing 
conferred  on  idleness.  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and 
Jethro's  daughters,  were  diligently  employed  in 
the  lowest  occupations  of  a  country  life,  when 
Providence,  by  means  of  those  very  occupationsy 
raised  them  up  husbands  so  fiEimous  in  history,  as 
Isaac,  Jabob,  and  the  prophet  Moses.  The 
shepherds  were  neither  playing  nor  sleeping,  but 
^  watching  their  flocks,'  when  they  received  the 
news  of  a  Saviour's  birth  ;  and  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, by  the  laborious  office  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her  to 
drink  of  '  living  water.' " 

"  My  honest  friend,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Scripture." — 
"  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  God  !  through 
his  mercy  I  learnt  to  read  when  I  was  a  little  boy ; 
though  reading  was  not  so  common  when  I  was  a 
child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  it  is  likely 
to  become  now-a-days.  I  believe  there  is  no  day 
for  the  last  thirty  years  that  I  have  not  peeped  at 
my  Bible.  If  we  can't  find  time  to  read  a  chapter, 
I  defy  any  man  to  say  he  can't  find  time  to  read  a 
verse ;  and  a  single  text,  sir,  well  followed  and  put 
in  practice  every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure 
at  the  year's  end :  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
texts,  without  the  loss  df  a  moment's  time,  would 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  as  one 
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may  say,  from  new-year's  day  to  new-year's  day ; 
and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they  would 
come  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  as  they  da 
for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  man,  'tis  true, 
has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for  while  the 
flock  is  feeding,  I  am  obliged  to  be  still ;  and  at  such, 
times  I  can  now  and  then  tap  a  shoe  for  my  chil- 
dren or  myself,  which  is  a  great  saving  to  us,  and 
while  I  am  doing  that  I  repeat  a  chapter  or  a  j)salm, 
which  makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild 
solitary  place.  I  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New 
Testament  by  heart ;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the 
best  part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  I  mean  the 
greatest  part.  I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  my  Bible  has 
been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I  may 
say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  come  upon 
me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done,  indeed, 
sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this  book  for 
my  stay  and  support." 

"  You  have  had  great  difficulties,  then  ?"  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  ^^  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours'  fare;  I  have  but  little  cause  to 
complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I  have 
had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children,  whom  I 
bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  you  see  under 
the  hill  about  half  a  mile  off."  — -  <'  What,  that  with 
the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney?"  said  the 
gentleman.  ^^  O,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd, 
smiling  ;  "  we  have  seldom  smoke  in  the  evening, 
for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing  is  very  dear  in 
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these  parts«  'Tis  that  cottage  which  you  see  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  church,  near  that  little  tuft  of 
hawthorns."  —  "  What,  that  hovel  with  only  one 
room  above  and  below,  with  scarcely  any  chimney  ? 
How  is  it  possible  you  can  live  there  with  such  a 
family  ?  '*  —  "  O  !  it  is  very  possible  and  very 
certain  too,'*  cried  the  shepherd.  "  How  many 
better  men  have  been  worse  lodged  !  How  many 
good  Christians  have  perished  in  prisons  and  dun- 
geons, in  comparison  of  which  my  cottage  is  a  pa- 
lace !  The  house  is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain 
did  not  sometimes  beat  down  upon  us  through  the 
thatch  when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a 
better ;  for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and 
no  man  maketh  me  afraid." 

"  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before  it  be 
long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so  many 
children  ?  "  —  "  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir.  My 
poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman,  or  we  should 
always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There  are  no 
gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not  met  with 
any  great  assistance  in  her  sickness.  The  good 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that  pretty  par- 
sonage in  the  valley,  is  very  willing,  but  not  very 
able,  to  assist  us  on  these  trying  occasions,  for  he 
has  little  enough  for  himself,  and  a  large  family 
into  the  bargain.  Yet  he  does  what  he  can,  and 
more  than  many  richer  men  do,  and  more  than  he 
can  well  afford.  Besides  that,  his  prayers  and  good 
advice  we  are  always  sure  o^  and  we  are  truly 
thankful  for  that ;  for  a  man  must  give^  you  know, 
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sir,  according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  according 
to  what  he  hath  not," 

^^  I  am  afraid/'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  ^*  that  your 
difficulties  may  sometimes  lead  you  to  repine." 

*^  Hof  sir,"  relied  the  shepherd,  ^^  it  pleases 
God  to  give  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
them*  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed  or 
sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be  right  I 
am  contented,  though  it  be  rough  and  uneven.  I 
do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships  in  the  right 
way,  as  I  dread  a  false  security,  and  a  hollow  peace, 
while  I  may  be  walking  in  a  more  smooth,  but  less 
safe  way.  Besides,  sir,  I  strengthen  my  faith  by 
recollecting  what  the  best  men  have  suffered,  and 
my  hope,  with  the  view  of  the  shortness  of  all  suf- 
fering.  It  is  a  good  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  possessions,  that  though  the  whole  Land 
of  Promise  was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground 
which  Abraham,  the  fiither  of  the  faithful,  got  pos- 
session of,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  graver 

*^  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?"  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  ^*  No^  sir,  thank  God,"  replied  the 
shepherd.  ^^  I  get  my  shilling  a  day,  and  most  of 
my  children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 
for  we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old."  — 
^^  Only ! "  said  the  gentleman ;  ^'  that  is  a  heavy 
burden."  —  «  Not  at  all ;  God  fits  the  back  to  it. 
Though  my  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of<loor 
work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to  such  habits 
of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  before  they  are 
six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  halfpenny,  and  then  a 
penny  a  day  by  knitting.     The  boys,  who  are  too 
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little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a  trifle  by  keeping  the 
birds  off  the  corn ;  for  this  tlie  farmers  will  give 
them  a  penny  or  two  pence,  and  now  and  then  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into  the  bargain.  When 
the  season  of  crow-keeping  is  over,  then  they  glean 
or  pick  stones ;  any  thing  is  better  than  idleness, 
sir;  and  if  they  did  not  get  a  &rthing  by  it,  I  would 
make  them  do  it  just  the  same,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  them  early  habits  of  labour. 

^^  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me  so 
much  in  Apothecary's  stuff  for  my  poor  wife,  I 
should  reckon  myself  well  off;  hay,  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for,  blessed  be  God,  he  has  granted 
her  life  to  my  ptayers,  and  I  would  work  myself  to 
a  'natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal  a-day,  to  add  any 
comfort  to  her  valuable  life ;  indeed,  I  have  often> 
done  the  last,  and  thought  it  no  great  matter 
neither." 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse,  a 
fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out  of 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  &ce, 
andy  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 
cried  out  with  great  joy,  —  "  Look  here,  father ; 
only  see  bow  much  I  have  got  i "  Mr.  Johnson 
was  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puzzled 
to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great  joy. 
Oa  looking  at  her,  he  perceived  a  small  quantity 
of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
through  the  holes  of  her  clean  but  scanty  and 
ragged  woollen  apron.  The  father  said,  "This 
has  been  a  successful  day,   indeed,  Molly;  but 
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don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?  "  Molly  now  made 
a  courtesy  down  to  the  very  ground ;  while  Mr. 
Johnson  enquired  into  the  cause  of  the  mutual 
satisfaction  which  both  father  and  daughter  had 
expressed  at  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  the  day. 
.  *^  Sir^"  said  the  shepherd,  ^^  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits.  My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are)  with-^ 
out  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  their  poor  little 
limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and  debases  them ; 
and  poor  people  who  have  but  little  regard  to  ap- 
pearances, will  seldom  be  found  to  have  any  great 
regard  for  honesty  and  goodness ;  I  don't  say  this 
is  always  the  case ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often. 
Now  shoes  and  stockings  being  very  dear,  we 
could  never  afford  to  get  them  without  a  little  con- 
trivance. I  must  show  you  how  I  manage  about 
tlie  shoes  when  you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cot* 
tage,  sir :  as  to  stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take 
to  help  to  get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too 
little  to  do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd 
hours  over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  children 
pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have  torn  sad 
holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day :  they  carry  this  wool 
home,  and  when  they  have  got  a  pretty  parcel  to*- 

*  This  piece  of  frugal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but  a  real 
fact,  as  is  the  character  of  the  shepherd,  and  his  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
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gether,  their  mother  cards  it ;  for  she  can  sit  and 
card  in  the  chimney-corner  when  she  is  not  able  to 
wash,  or  work  about  house.  The  biggest  girl  then 
spins  it :  it  does  very  well  for  us  without  dyeing, 
for  poor  people  must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of 
their  stockings.  After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it 
for  themselves,  while  they  are  employed  in  keeping 
cows  in  the  fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night. 
As  for  the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which  helps  to  pay  our 
rent." 

.  Mr.  Johnson  liftied  up  his  eyes  in  silent  astonish- 
ment at  the  shifts  which  honest  poverty  can  make 
rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was  surprised  to 
think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting  there  are,  which 
those  who  live  at  their  ease  little  suspect.  He 
secretly  resolved  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  own 
petty  expenses  than  he  had  hitherto  been ;  and  to 
be  more  watchftil  that  nothing  was  wasted  in  his 
family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him,  that,  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not,  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  "  But  I  will  certainly  'do  it,*' 
said  he,  ^^  on  my  return ;  for  I  long  to  see  your  wife 
and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  her  neatness  and  good  management."  The  poor 
man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on  hearing  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife;  and  wiping 
them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  for  he  was  not 
worth  a  handkerchief  in  the  world,  he  said, — ^^Q, 
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sir,  you  just  now,  I  am  afraid,  called  me  an  humble 
man,  but,   indeed,  I  am  a  very  proud  one."— - 
<<  Proud  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson :  ^<  I  hope  not 
—  pride  is  a  great  sin ;  and  as  the  poor  are  liable 
to  it  as  well  as  the  rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you 
seem  to  be  ought  to  guard  against  it."  —  ^^  Sir," 
said  he,  ^^  you  are  right ;  but  I  am  not  proud  of 
myself;  God  knows,  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  proud  of 
my  wife :  she  is  not  ooly  the  most  tidy,  notaUe 
woman  on  the  plain,  but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and 
mother,  and  the  most  contented,  thankful  Christian 
that  I  know.     Last  year  I  thought  I  should  have 
lost  her  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught 
by  going  to  work  too  soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fear ; 
for  'tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see, 
sir,  in  winter ;  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so  long 
under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  myself  a 
path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries  in  the 
next  village;  and  we  are  airaid  to  send  out  the 
children,  for  feiar  they  should  be  lost  when  the 
snow  is  deep.     So,  as  I  was  saying,  the  poor  soul 
was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for  several  weeks  lost  the 
use  of  all  her  limbs  except  her  hands :  a  merciftd 
providence  spared  her  the  use  of  these ;  so  that^ 
when  she  could  not  turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  con«* 
trive  to  patch  a  rag  or  two  for  her  family.     She 
was  always  saying,  had  it  not  been,  for  the  great 
goodness  of  God,  she  might  have  had  her  hands 
lame  as  well  as  her  feet ;  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  nothing : 
but  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she  had. 
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^<  I  will  not  tell  you  what  we  suffered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir ;  but  my  wife's  faith  and 
patience,  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good  a 
lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones,  too, 
that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits."  ^ 

^^  I  fear,  shepherd,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  **  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world." 

<^  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd ;  *^  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God ;  and,  though  my  trials 
have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then,  sir,  as 
the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is  seldom 
lasting ;  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why  then  we 
can  bear  it  the  longer ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  taken 
away,  ease  is  the  more  precious,  and  gratitude  is 
quickened  by  the  remembrance.  Thus,  every  way, 
and  in  every  case,  I  can  always  find  out  a  reason 
for  vindicating  Providence." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "  how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual  want. 
Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your  faith  ?  " 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "  I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too  high  a 
value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king,  seeing  me 
hard  at  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that,  if  I  would 
patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a  fine  palace  and 
a  great  estate  should  be  the  reward  of  my  labours. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  that  a  little  hunger,  or  a  little 
cold,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me  flinch,  ^hen 
I  was  sure  that  a  few  months  would  put  me  in  pos- 
session ?  Should  I  not  say  to  myself  frequently,  — 
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*  Cheer  up,  shepherd,  'tis  but  till  Christmas ! '  Now, 
is  there  not  much  less  difference  between  this  sup- 
posed day  and  Christmas,  when  I  should  take 
possession  of  die  estate  and  palace,  than  there  is 
between  time  and  eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of 
entering  on  a  kingdom  not  made  with  hands  ? 
There  is  some  comparison  between  a  moment  and 
a  thousand  years,  because  a  thousand  years  are 
made  up  of  moments,  all  time  being  made  up  of 
the  same  sort  of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  is 
no  sort  of  comparison  between  the  longest  portion 
of  time  and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  ho 
way  of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have  an 
end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  which  being 
eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  measure/' 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  ?  " 

"  Blessed  be  God,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd, 
^^  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of  Him 
who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed,  we  shall 
go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we  came  into  it, 
but  an  humble  penitent  will  not  be  found  naked  in 
the  other  world,  sir.  My  Bible  tells  me  of  gar- 
ments of  praise  and  robes  of  righteousness.  And 
is  it  not  a  support,  sir,  under  any  of  the  petty  dif' 
Acuities  and  distresses  here,  to  be  assured  by  the 
word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  those  who  were 
in  white  robes  came  out  of  great  tribulation  ?  But, 
sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  In- 
deed, you  great  folks  can  hardly  imagine  how  it 
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raises  and  cheers  a  poor  man's  heart,  when  such  as 
you  condescend  to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  reli- 
gious subjects.    It  seems  to  be  a  practical  comment 
on  that  text  which  says,  The  rich  and  poor  meet  to^ 
gether;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.     And  so 
far  from  creating  disrespect,  sir,  and  that  nonsen* 
sical  wicked  notion  about  equality,  it  rather  pre- 
vents it.     But  to  return  to  my  wife.     One  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  she  was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor 
wife  was  never  left  alone;  — as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  called  out 
to  me,  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying  he 
had  been  kept  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the  deep 
fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parsonage-house 
to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable.     I  gave  him 
all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  more,  for  my  heart  was  quite  full.    He  kindly 
gave  me  a  shilling,  and  said  he  would  certainly  try 
to  pick  out  his  way  and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day 
or  two. 

^^  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  a  plain  farmer^ 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listened 
to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  It  was 
Mr.  Jenkins's  wife's  father,  who  was  come  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  parsonage-house.  I 
had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  plain  frugal 
man,  who  lived  close  himself,  but  was  remarked 
to  give  away  more  than  any  of  his  show-away 
neighbours. 

"  Well,  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at  this 
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seasonable  and  unexpected  supply;  for  we  had 
tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was  little  work 
to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather.  I  told  my 
wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty-handed.  —  *  No, 
I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  ^  you  have  been  serving 
a  Master  noho  JiUeth  the  hungry  with  good  thingSy 
though  he  sendeth  the  rich  empty  awayJ  —  *  True, 
Mary,'  says  I,  ^  we  seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual 
food  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly 
supplied  our  bodily  wants.'  She  was  more  thankful 
when  I  showed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say^ 
some  of  your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a 
hundred  pounds." 

Mr.  Johnson's  heart  smote  him  when  he  heard 
such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling.  Surely,  said  he  to 
himself,  I  will  never  waste  another;  but  he  said 
nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus  pursued  his 
story  :  — 

^^  Next  morning  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
of  the  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  water-gruel ;  which,  you  know,  sir, 
made  it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out  to  cleave 
wood  in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  was  no  standing  out 
on  the  plain,  after  such  snow  as  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  I  went  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual, 
because  I  had  left  my  poor  wife  a  little  better,  and 
comfortably  supplied  for  this  day ;  and  I  now 
resolved  more  than  ever  to  trust  God  for  the 
supplies  of  the  next.  When  I  came  back  at  night, 
my  wife  fell  a  crying  as  soon  as  she  saw  me.  This, 
I  own,  I  thought  but  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings 
she  had  so  lately  received,  and  so  I  told  her.  -^ 
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*  O/  said  she,  <  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ; 
I  am  now  frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  for  fear  we  should  have 
our  whole  portion  in  it*  Look  here,  John  I '  — 
So  saying,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
and  showed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blankets.  I 
could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because  when 
I  went  out  in  the  morning  I  had  left  her  with  no 
other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin,  blue  rug. 
I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she  put  half-a-crown 
into  my  hand,  telling  me  she  had  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  bestowed  all  these  good  things  upon  us.  Thus, 
sir,  have  our  lives  been  crowned  with  mercies.  My 
wife  got  about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  owing  to  these  comforts ;  for  the 
rheumatism,  sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
flannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  job,  especially  to 
people  who  have  little  or  no  fire.  She  will  always 
be  a  weakly  body ;  but,  thank  God,  her  soul  pros- 
pers and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
for  talking  on  at  this  rate."  —  "  Not  at  all,  not  at 
all,"  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  ^^  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  story:  you  shall  certainly  see  me  in  a  few 
days.  Good  night"  So  saying,  he  slipped  a 
crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  off.  ^^  Surely,"  said 
the  shepherd,  ^*  goodness  and  merty  havejbllawed  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life^^  as  he  gave  the  money  to  his 
wife  when  he  got  home  at  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant  matter 
for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  journey.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to  envy  than  to 
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pity  the  shepherd.  <^  I  have  seldom  seen/'  said  he, 
<^.so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which 
the  world  could  not  give,  and  which,  I  plainly  see, 
it  has  not  been  able  to  take  away.  This  must  be 
the  true  spirit  of  religion.  I  see  more  and  more, 
that  true  goodness  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  words 
and  opinions,  but  a  living  principle  brought  into 
every  common  action  of  a  man's  life.  What  else 
could  have  supported  this  poor  couple  under  every 
bitter  trial  of  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest 
shepherd,  I  do  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even 
honour  thee;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on 
my  return  to  Salisbury  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend." 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending  me 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd's  cottage, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my  readers  with  it* 
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I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of  their  old 
acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  They 
will  call  to  mind,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
he  was  returning  home  fiill  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom 
we  left  pursuing  his  journey,  after  having  promised 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  after  having  passed  some  time  with 
his  friend,  set  out  on  his  retuni  to  Salisbury,  and 
on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a  very  small  inn, 
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a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the  shephercTs  village ; 
for  he  never  travelled  on  a  Sunday  without  such  a 
reason  as  he  might  be  able  to  produce  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  went  the  next  morning  to  the 
church  nearest  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the 
night;  and  aft^  taking  such  refreshment  as  he 
could  get  at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out 
the  shepherd's  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting 
him  on  a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed 
it  to  be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  em- 
ployment allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his 
iamily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  unpleasant 
nor  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man  who  car* 
ried  sucli  an  appearance  of  piety  spent  his  Sunday ; 
for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the  world,  this  gentle- 
man .was  not  above  entering  very  closely  into  his* 
character,  of  which  he  thought  he  should  be  able' 
to  form  a  better  judgment,  by  seeing  whether  bis 
practice  at  home  kept  pace  with  his  professions 
abroad :  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  observing  how 
peqple  talk,  as  how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to 
judge  of  their  characters. 

After  a  pleasant  walk  Mr.  Johnson  got  within' 
si^t  o[  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  directed  by 
the  clump  of  hawtfacnrns  and  the  broken  chimney. 
He. wished  to  take  the  family  by  surprise;  and 
walking  gently  up  the  house  he  stood  awhile  to 
listen.  ;  The  door  being  half  open,  he  sa'w  the 
shepherd; (who  looked  so  respectable  in  his  Sun- 
day coat,  that  he  should  hardly  have:  known  bim),- 
his  wife,  and  their  numerous  yt>ung  family,  draw- 
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ing  round  their  little  table,  which  was  covered, 
with  a  clean  though  very  coarse  cloth.  There 
stood  on  it  a  large  dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown 
pitcher,  and  a  piece  of  a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife 
and  children  stood  in  silent  attention,  while  the 
shepherd,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly 
begged  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  homely 
fare.  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to 
reflect,  that  he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners 
eaten  with  less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  then  sat  down  with 
great  seeming  cheerfulness,  but  the  children  stood ; 
and  while  the  mother  was  helping  them,  litde 
fresh-coloured  Molly,  who  had  picked  the  wool 
from  the  bushes  with  so  much  delight,  cried  out, 
^*  Father,  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to  say  grace,  I 
am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  heartily  to  day ;  for  I 
was  thinking  what  must  jpoor  people  do  who  have 
no  salt  to  their  potatoes,  and  do  but  look,  our  dish 
is  quite  full.''  —  "  That  is  the  true  way  of  thinking, 
Molly,"  said  the  father :  ^^  in  whatever  concerns 
bodily  wants  and  bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to 
compare  our  own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
worse  ofi^,  and  this  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up 
our  own  wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare 
ourselves  with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and 
that  will  keep  us  humble."  Molly  was  now  so 
hungry,  and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks;  but  was 
clevouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when  the 
harking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention  from 
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her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the  stranger, 
she  cried  out,  <<  Look,  father,  see  here,  if  yonder 
is  not  the  good  gentleman !  "  Mr.  Johnson,  find- 
ing himself  discovered,  immediately  walked  in,  and 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  honest  shepherd, 
who  told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  so  much  obliged. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  too  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apologies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and  that 
things  were  not  in  fitter  order  to  receive  such  a 
gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on  looking 
round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which  they  were  eat* 
ing  were  almost  as  white  as  their  linen;  and  not- 
withstanding the  number  and  smallness  of  the 
children,  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of 
dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was  very  simple  and 
poor,  hardly,  indeed,  amounting  to  bare  neces- 
saries. It  consisted  of  four  brown  wooden  chairs, 
which  by  constant  rubbing  were  become  as  bright 
as  a  looking-glass;  an  iron  pot  and  kettle;  a  poor 
old  grate,  which  scarcely  held  a  handful  of  coal, 
and  out  of  which  the  little  fire  that  had  been  in  it 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  as  soon  as  it  had 
answered  the  end  for  which  it  had  been  lighted  — 
that  of  boiling  their  potatoes.  Over  the  chimney 
stood  an  old-&^ioned,  broad,  bright  candlestick, 
and  a  still  bright^  spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this 
last  was  k^t  rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An 
old  carved  elbow-chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same 
date  which  stood  in  the  corner,  were  considered 
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^  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,* 
havuig  been  in  his  family  for  three  generations. 
But  all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in 
comparison  of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he  would 
not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could  have  been 
had,  for  a  king's  ransom;  this  was  a  large  old 
Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat,  neatly 
covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously  patched.  This 
sacred  book  was  most  reverently  preserved  from 
dogs'  ears,  dirt^  and  every  other  injury,  but  such 
as  time  and  much  use  had  made  it  suffer  in  spite 
of  care.  On  the  clean  white  walls  were  pasted,  a 
Hymn  on  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn^  and 
Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle  Collier.  * 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr.  John- 
son  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  their 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.     Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to  obey 
the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on  their; 
slender  provisions^  gently  rebuked  the  shepherd) 
for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it  was  Sunday, . 
with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish  his  potatoes..    The ; 
shepherd  said  nothing,  but  poor  Mary  coloured, 
and  hung  down  her  head,  saying,  "  Indeed,  sir,  it. 
i^  not  my  fault;'  I  did  beg  my  husband  to.  allow . 
himself  a  bit  of  meat  to-Jay  out  of  your  honour's  . 
bounty ;  but  he  was  too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all '. 
for  my  sak^."      The  shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to , 
*  Printed  for  the  Cheap  Repository,  price  one  halfpenny. 
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come  to  an  explanation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired 
Mary  to  go  on.  So  she  continued :  —  **  You  must 
know,  sir,  that  both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a 
debt,  andy  indeed,  in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ; 
but,  with  all  our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never 
been  able  quite  to  pay  oiF  the  doctor's  bill  for  that 
bad  fit  of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter. 
Now  when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband 
that  kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desired 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  he  might  have -a  little  refreshment  for 
himself  out  of  your  kindness.  <  But,'  answered 
he,  ^  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long  to- 
gether that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  the 
doctor,  and  thank  God  it  is  all  we  do  owe  in  the 
world.  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  directly,  it 
will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty  and  our  good 
will,  but  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  him  to 
come  to  you  another  time  in  case  you  should  be 
taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad  fit;  for  I  must 
own,'  added  my  poor  husband,  ^  that  the  thought 
of  your  being  so  terribly  ill  without  any  help  is 
the  only  misfortune  that  I  want  courage  to  face.' " 
Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  begg'ed 
pardon  for  making  so  free.  ^^  Indeed,  sir,"  said 
the  shepherd,  **  though  my  wife  is  full  as  unwilling 
to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  could  hardly  prevail 
on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying  this  money  just 
then,  because  she  said  it  was  hard  I  should,  not 
have  a  taste  of  the  gentleman's  bounty  myself. 
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But  for  once,  sir,  I  would  have  my  own  way* 
For  you  must  know,  as  I  pass  best  part  of  my 
time  aliMie,  tending  my  sheep,  'tis  a  great  point 
with  me,  sir,  to  get  comfortable  matter  for  my 
own  thoughts ;  so  that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in 
me  to  allow  myself  in  no  pleasures  and  no  prac- 
tices that  wont  bear  thinking  on  over  and  over* 
For  when  one  is  a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir, 
all  one's  bad  deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I 
may  say,  and  so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true 
comfort  to  be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong 
doings  and  false  pleasures;  and  that,  I  suppose^ 
may  be  one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay 
a  bit  by  themselves.  —  But  as  I  was  saying  — 
when  I  came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill 
yonder,  said  I  to  myself,  ^  A  good  dinner  is  a  good 
thing  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  comfort 
to  me  a  week  after,  to  be  able  to  say  •—  To  be  sure 
I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sunday  for 
dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman !  but  then  I 
am  in  debt.  I  had  a  rare  dinner,  that's  certain, 
but  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long  been  over,  and 
the  debt  still  remains.  I  have  spent  the  crown ; 
and  now  if  my  poor  wife  should  be  taken  in  one  of 
those  fits  again,  die  she  must,  unless  God  work  a 
miracle  to  prevent  it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for  her.' 
This  thought  setded  all;  and  I  set  off  directly  and 
paid  the  crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheer- 
fulness as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the 
fattest  shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
much  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
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brance !  O,  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
after  them." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 
reasons;  and  agreed,  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  a  contented  mindj  whichi  as  the 
Bible  truly  says,  is  a  continualfeast.  ^^  But  come,'' 
said  the  good  gentleman,  <<  what  have  we  got  in 
this  brown  mug?"  —  *<  As  good  water,"  said  the 
shepherd,  ^^  as  any  in  the  king^s  dominions.  I  have 
heard  of  countries  beyond  sea  in  which  there  is  no 
wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been  myself  in  a 
great  town  not  far  off,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
buy  all  the  water  which  they  get,  while  a  good 
Providence  sends  to  my  very  door  a  spring  as 
clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  well.  When  I  am 
tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  often  no  other 
drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing  better 
than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  woman  at  the 
well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest  guest  that 
ever  visits  this  world." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson ;  **  but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal  to 
being  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get  some- 
thing for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  Uttle  public 
house  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let  that 
little  rosy-faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer."  So 
saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did  not  offer 
to  stir;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  fiither  to  know  what 
he  was  to  do.  <^  Sir,"  said  the  shepherd,  <<  I  hope 
we  shall  not  appear  ungratefiil,  if  we  seem  to 
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refuse  your  favour:  my  litde  boy  would,  I  am 
sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any  other  occasion.  But, 
good  sir,  it  is  Sunday;  and  should  any  of  my 
family  be  seen  at  a  public*house  on  a  Sabbath-day* 
It  would  be  a,  much  greater  grief  to  me  than  to 
drink  water  all  my  life.  I  am  often  talking  against 
these  doing3  to  others;  and  if  I  should  say  one 
thing  and  do  another,  you  can't  think  what  an 
advantage  it  would  give  many  of  my  neighbours 
over  me,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that 
they  had  caught  the  shepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
without  explaining  how  it  happened.  Christians, 
you  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  th^y 
will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
what  is  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by  which 
they  are  called." 

'  '^  Are  you  not  a  little  too. cautious,  my  honest 
friend?"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  —  "I  humbly  ask 
your, pardon,,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "if  I 
think  that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no 
more  understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious, 
than  how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy;" 

"  You  are  right,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
"  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing."  —  "  Sir,"  said  the  shepherd, 
"  I  am  afraid,  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but 
you  encourage  me  to  speak  out."  —  "  'Tis  what  I 
wish,"  said  the  gentleman.. — "  Then,  sir,"  re- 
sumed the  shepherd,  "  I  doubt  if,  where  there  is 
a  frequent  temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  fault  can 
be  called  small;  that  is,  in  short,'  if  there  is  any 
buch  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.     A  poor  man 
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like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things,  so 
that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his  character 
can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but  by  the  little 
round  of  daily  customs  he  allows  himself  in." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Mr  Johnson,  "  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect." 

**  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir,"  replied  the 
shepherd,  ^^  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort 
of  rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant 
man,  picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to 
distress  my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build 
opinions  upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and 
injures  poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endea- 
vour to  collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  by 
putting  a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find 
them  dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look 

• 

the  same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold 
out  the^  same  comfort.  So  when  I  am  tried  or 
tempted,  or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule  —  to  the  la*m 
and  the  testimony.  To  be  sure  I  can't  always  find 
a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case,  because 
then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger  than  all 
those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  library  at 
Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told  me  were 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been  the  case,  a 
poor  man  would  never  have  had  money  to  buy,  nor 
a  working  man  time  to  read,  the  Bible;  and  so 
Christianity  could  only  have  been  a  religion  for  the 
rich,  for  those  who  had  money  and  leisure ;  which,; 
blessed  be  God !  iis  sp  far  from  being  the  truth,; 
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that  in  all  that  fine  discourse  of  our  Saviour  to 
John's  disciples,  it  is  enough  to  reconcile  any  poor 
man  in  the  world  to  his  low  condition  to  observe, 
when  Christ  reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he 
came  on  earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps 
far  last.  Go  teU  John^  says  he,  those  ikitigs 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their 
sightf  and  the  lame  walkf  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear^  and  the  dead  are  raised  up. 
Now,  sir,  all  these  are  wonders,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but 
like  the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may 
say,  by  which  you  mount  to  the  top  —  And  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  I  I  dare  say, 
if  John  had  had  any  doubts  before,  this  last  part 
of  the  message  must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once. 
For  it  must  have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once, 
that  a  religion  which  placed  preaching  salvation  to 
the  poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God." 

^<  But,''  said  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  you  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from  the 
Bible,  diough  that  immediate  duty  be  not  fully 
explained." 

<^  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  ^^  I  think  I 
can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring  but  a 
willing  mind.  The  want  of  that  is  the  great 
hinderance.  Whoso  doeth  my  mllj  he  shall  hum  of 
the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir.  I  believe 
a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder  to  be  un- 
derstood than  any  want  of  learning.     'Tis  corrupt 
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afibcttons  which  blind  (he  understanding,  sir. 
The  more  a  man  hates  sin^  the  clearer  he  will  see 
his  way,  and  the  more  he  loves  holiness,  the  better 
he  will  understand  lus  Bible.  The  more  practical 
conviction  will  he  get  of  that  pleasant  truth,  that 
the  secret  of  tlie  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him. 
Now,  sir,  suppose  I  had  time  and  learning,  and 
possessed  all  the  books  I  saw  at  the  Bish(^'s9 
where  could  I  find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe 
to. the  root  of  all  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  in- 
justice, than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  ^^todo  unto 
aUmen  as  Iwoidd  they  shoidd  do  unto  me?  If  my 
neighbour  does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused  to 
pardon  a  debt  of  an  hundred  pence,  when  his  own 
ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to  him? 
I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfishness, 
hardness  of  heart,  oc  any  other  allowed  sin,  who 
daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own  heart  by 
this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule  will  show  the 
crooked  practice  to  every  one  who  honestly  tries 
the  one  by  the  other." 

^^  Why,  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  ^<  in  cases 
to  which  many,  I  fear,  do  not  apply  it" 

^^  It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,"  replied  the 
shepherd.  ^^  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  ccmfidence  of  God's  children  in  their 
Maker  and  their  Saviotir ;  when  those  men,  I  say, 
came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doctrines 
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and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look  into  one 
of  them ;  for  I  remembered  it  was  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  pair  to  lose  their  innocence  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  wicked  knowledge ;  besides,  my  atsm 
Book  told  me  —  To  fear  God  and  honour  the  Mng^ 
-^To  meddle  not  with  them  who  are  given  to  change^ 
—  Not  to  speak  eoil  of  dignities,  —  To  render  ho- 
nour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  So  that  I  was  fiirnished 
with  a  little  coat  of  mail,  as  I  may  say,  which  pre- 
served me,  while  those  who  had  no  such  armour 
fell  into  the  snare." 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children  who 
had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not  stirred 
a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at  once, 
and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window- seat  to  pick 
up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson  looked  sur- 
prised at  this  disturbance.  The  shepherd  asked  his 
pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  rudeness  : 
for  their  mother  had  brought  them  up  with  such  a 
fear  of  being  too  late  for  church,  that  it  was  but 
who  could  catch  the  first,  stroke  of  the  bell,  and 
be  first  ready.  He  had  always  taught  them  to. 
think  that  nothing  was  more  indecent  than  to  get 
into  church  after  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service 
opened  with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a 
confession  of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 
to  be  ready  to  join  in  it;  it  looked  as  if  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  though 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  might  plead  dif-' 
ference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  those  who  lived 
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within  the  sound  of  the  bell  could  pretend  neither 
ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr.  John- 
son and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care  to  talk 
the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might  fit  them 
for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to  which  they 
were  going.  "  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  observe,'' 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  that  many  who  are  reckoned 
decent,  good  kind  of  people,  and  who  would  on 
no  account  neglect  going  to  church,  yet  seem  to 
care  but  little  in  what  frame  or  temper  of  mind 
they  go  thither.  They  will  talk  of  their  worldly 
concerns  till  they  get  within  the  door,  and  then 
take  them  up  again  the  very  minute  the  sermon  is 
over,  which  makes  me  ready  to  fear  they  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  mere  form  of  going  to  a  place 
of  worship.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  always  find 
that  it  requires  a  little  time  to  bring  my  mind  into 
a  state  fit  to  do  any  common  business  well,  much 
more  this  great  and  most  necessary  business  of 
all."  —  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd;  "and 
dien  I  think,  too,  how  busy  I  should  be  in  prepar-! 
ing  my  mind,  if  I  was  going  into  the  presence  of 
a  great  gentleman,  or  a  lord,  or  the  king;  and 
shall  the  King  of  kings  be  treated  with  less  re- 
spect? Besides,  one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if 
going  to  church  was  a  thing  of  choice  and  plea-: 
sure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  and  that  they  were  as 
desirous  not  to  be  the  last  there,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  going  to  a  feast,  or  a  fair." 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr.? 
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Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  accosted 
him  with  much  civility;  expressing  his  concern 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so  much  of  his 
conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance,  but  hoped  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  before  he  left  the  village. 
As  they  walked  along  together,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  such  enquiries  about  the  shepherd^  as 
served  to  confirm  him  in  the  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  piety,  good  sense,  industry,  and 
self-denial.  They  parted,  the  clergyman  promis- 
ing to  call  in  at  the  cottage  in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  begin- 
ning in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct  his 
family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  insisted 
that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his  instruc- 
tions just  as  if  he  w^e  not  there.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful  to  his 
own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction,  was  sometimes  sdrry  to  find  that 
though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains,  they  now 
and  then  did  not  quite  understand  him ;  for  though 
his  meaning  was  very  good,  his  language  was  not 
always  very  plain ;  and  though  the  thirds  he  said 
were  not  hard  to  be  understood,  yet  the  loords 
were,  especially  to  such  as  were  very  ignorant. 
And  be  now  b^an  to  £nd  out  that  if  people  were 
ever  so  wise  and  good,  yet  if  they  had  not  a 
£»trapl^  agreeable,  and  familiar  way  of  expressing 
diemselves,  some  of  their  plain  hearers  would  not 
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be  much  the  better  for  them.  For  this  reason  he 
was  not  above  listening  to  the  plain,  humble  way 
in  which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family;  for 
though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  shepherd,  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  he  was  not 
too  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in  any 
point  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might  have 
the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  children,  and  desired  the  shepherd 
to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a  sense 
of  Divme  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  m  that  of 
his  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so  little  read- 
ing. <^0!  as  to  that,  sir,"  said  the  shepherd, 
^  we  do  not  read  much,  except  in  one  book,  to  be 
sure:  but  with  my  hearty  prayer  for  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  litde  knowledge 
is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course,  as  it  were. 
And  my  chief  study  has  been  to  bring  the  fruits 
of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the  week's  business, 
and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense  of  God  in  the 
heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the  cupboard  as  when 
it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short,  to  apply  what  I  read 
in  the  book  to  what  I  meet  with  in  the  field." 

<<I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  ^^  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  *<  I  have 
but  a  poor  gifl  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  ignorant 
and  hard-working  people,  who  are  in  earnest 
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about  their  salvation^  may  help  to  ke^  up  dev^trt 
thoughts  and  good  a£Pections  daring  the  week^ 
though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look  at  b, 
book ;  and  it  will .  lielp  them  ta  keep  out  bad 
thoughts  tooy  #h|i!h  Is  uo  small  matter.  Biit^^d 
.  they  must  know  the  Bible;  they  iMiat><llaTe  r^a^ 
the  word  of  God  diUgently;  that  is  a  kmd  of 
stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up  with ;  and 
it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  careful  in  teaching  it 
to  my  children ;  and  even  in  storing  their  memo- 
ries with  psalms  and  chapters.  This  is  a  great 
help  to  a  poor  hard-working  man^  who  will  scarcely 
meet  with  any  thing  in  them  but  what  *he  may 
turn  to  some  good  account  If  one  lives  in  ttm* 
£ear  and  the  love  of  God^  almost  every  thing  one; 
sees  abroad  will  teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and, 
goodne^,  and  bring  to  mind  some  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture^ whieh  shall  fill  the  heart  with  thankfulness, 
and  the  mouth  with  praise.  When  I  look  up* 
w^i^Sy  tke  heavens  declare  the  glofiy  of  God,*  and 
shall  I  be  silent  and  .ungrateful?  If  I  look  round,, 
and  see  the  valleys  standing  thick  with  corn,  hoW/ 
can  I  hdp  blessing  that  Power  who  giveth  me'att. 
thmgs  richly  to  ergoy  ?  I  may  Iqarn  gratitude  from 
the  beasts  of  the  field;  .for  the  .or  knoweth  his^ 
omier,  arid  the  ass  his  ma^er^s  crib,  and  shall  a 
Chi^istian  not4cnow,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider, 

3 

what  great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,, 
who  am  a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul 
with  a; constant  remembrance  of  that  good.Shep-; 
herd,  who  Jeedeth  me  in  green  pastures^  and  maJcethf 
me  to  lie  dffom  beside  the  still  waters^  and  iohose  rod 
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nnd  ^laff  comfort  me*  A  religion^  sir,  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the  life,  takes 
up  little  time  in  the  study.  And  yet  in  another 
sense  true  religion,  which  from  sound  principle 
brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the  whole  time^ 
and  life  too,  as  one  may  say." 

"  You  are  happy,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  **in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruption^ 
of  the  world.'*  —  *<  Sir,*'  replied  the  shepherd,  "  I 
do  not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na- 
ture. Even  there,  on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I'  can 
find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil  thoughts.  I 
suppose,  sir,  that  different  states  have  different 
temptations.  You  great  folks  that  live  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  are  exposed  to  some,  of  which  such  a 
poor  man  as  I  am  know  nothing.  But  to  one 
who  leads  a  lonely  life  like  me,  evil  thoughts  are  a 
<;hief  besetting  sin;  and  I  can  no  more  withstand 
these  without  the  grace  of  God,  than  a  rich  gentle- 
man can  withstand  the  snares  of  evil  company, 
without  the  same  grace.  And  I  feel  that  I  stand 
in  need  of  God's  help  continually ;  and  if  he  should 
give  me  up  to  my  owii  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost." 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
cerity; for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness  against 
sin,  there  was  no  religion ;  and  he  said  that  the 
man  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  discourse, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in.  After ,  the 
usual  salutations,  he  said,  *^  Well,  shepherd,  I 
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wbhyoujoy:  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  gain  any 
advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neighbour;  but  old 
Wilscwi,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm,  and  I  trust  so 
well  pr^ared,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sorry 
for  hb  death.  I  have  been  to  pray  by  him,  but«be 
died  while  I  stayed.  I  have  always  intended  you 
should  succeed  to  his  place :  'tis  no  great  matter  of 
profit,  but  every  litde  is  something." 

^^  No  great  matter,  sir  I ''  cried  the  shepherd ; 
<^  indeed,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me :  it  will  more 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
goodness  ! ''  — -  Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up 
her  eyes  full  of  tears  in  silent  gradtude. 

^^  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,"  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  ^^  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  ofiice  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institution,  that  I  would  never  have 
even  the  Amen  added  to  the  excellent  prayers  of 
our  church  by  vain  or  profime  lips ;  and  if  it  de- 
pended on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in 
the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious  parish- 
clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  thb  matter  is  not 
always  sufiiciently  attended  to,  and  that  I  know 
some  of  a  very  indifferent  character." 

Mr.  Johnson  now  enquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish* 
<<More  than  you  would  expect,"  replied  h^ 
<^  from  the  seeming  smallness  of  it ;  but  there  are 
some  little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see."  —  ^^  I 
think,"  returned  Mr.  Johnson,  '*  I  recollect  that 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on 
the  hill  yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday- 
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school."  —  "I  aoi  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,*' 
said  the  minister:  ^^I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy 
this  misfortune  by  public  catechising;  but  having 
two  or  three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so 
much  time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction ;  and 
having  a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance 
from  others,  I  have  never  been  able  to  establish  a 
school.** 

^^  There  b  an  excellent  institution  in  London," 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  called  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other  helps, 
on  the  applicaticm  of  such  pious  clergymen  as 
stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I  am  sure 
would  have  assisted  you ;  but  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  ourselves.  Shepherd,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^  if  I  were  a  king,  and  had  it  in  my 
power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a  great  man  with 
«  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do  it  Those  who 
are  raised  by  some  sudden  stroke,  much  above  the 
station  in  which  Divine  Providence  had  placed 
them,  seldom  turn  out  very  good  or  very  happy. 
I  have  never  had  any  great  things  in  my  power, 
but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  been  always 
glad  to  assist  the  worthy.  I  have,  however,  never 
attempted  or  desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much 
above  his  natural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make 
that  condition  more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  him 
in  a  way  which  shall  cidl  him  to  the  performance 
of  more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help^  and  of  performing  them 
in  a  better  mann^  to  others,  and  with  more  com- 
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fort  to  h]||iseIf.»--H  What  rent  do'you  pay  JbtilUs 
cottage?'^  •.,♦■.:•  .*\>"j>(^ 

^^FiityiishUliogsiaiycaF^isiF/-'  .  .  '    o/toi 

*^  It  k  ui(asad^tattei^)eondituMi:.  id  tbere-^iilt 
a  beiier  jto  bejfaad ;in  Mne  jiullagc  ?"  •  i  -u i^ 

^<  Thalinlwhidi  dttd  poor  deck  Imd^?^  s^iiie 
clergymaiiy  ^  k  -not  oitly  ^inore  ti^bt  and .  wh<ri%'  but 
has  t^odeoeot  cbamberB,  and  a^vei^y  Iiurge'>light 
kitchen.''  -*«•  Thiit  wifl  be  rery.  ^nvemesit)":  »e- 
plied  Mr*.  Jobstson,  l^/pray'iifcat'is.»the  i?eiit2:^^^ 
<<I  thhik,"  sdidthe  fihepfa«rd^;.^^<pdor  nc^bbiir 
WilsoDfgave  (omewjhat  aboiiA  four  pounds  k  y^ar, 
or  it  migbtbe^ineasi-'^^ti-^^  V(ery.widU»''satd  Mr. 
Johnaoili  ^^«Dd  whal;^  will .  ^dbe '  derk'fi  place  be 
worth,  .thinkj  you?  ?,Hr^f^.iAbciut  thfeetpMndsy" 
was  thQ an&wer*  ..  .    .,     ,.  ^    ,.  ?  .  ,     n 

^^NoWyf  continued  Mr,  Johnson,:  ^^mjr  plan  is, 

that^the  shiepberd;;shoBld^ta;ke  that  hoase  (hnnne- 

diately  ;bfor  as*  t)ie  .poor  Joah  i5>'  ddadi  thi^e  will  be 

•no  n^ed'of  ;waidng  ^quarter-^^i^,  lif^lssnake^ 

th^  djfie^enoe^"  -t^-^  Ti^ne^'fidr^^^^  isald^MrwiJehkhls ; 

^^  and  I  am  dure  myi  wife's  father^.i  wbDm  I  expeet 

to-inorrowri.wiU'.  wjBiagly  .assist  a,. litde  't6wards 

buying' somiBi  of  "the  clerk's,  did  gbods.    And  l}ie 

jsooner  ijmy,  mim>Ye  ,tbe .  b^ter^  fop  .podp/  M^y 

catight>  that  bad  rb^uisatism  by  -sleeping  uoder^ 

leaky  jt^iatebf"     Tliei  shqilierd  I  was  I  too* )  much 

moved  to  speal^  jmi  Mary,  could:  hardly  «sob  OiH» 

^^Qh,  sia;  l.i  y^9i  are 'too  good;  Indeed  thj«  hpuse 

will  4o  very,  welli'  — >^It  may  do  livery  .welLfor 

you,an4iy$)mr  fMdr<OT,/Mary,'re»id.MiJ*  Johiison, 

gravely ;..  ff  but  it  will  hinot  do  .for  a  sobopl :  die 
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icitdieiitisaiehfaer^lafge  nor'li^ht  etio^ghi  Shep- 
herd,'* continued  he,  "  with  your  good  minister*? 
leave,  and  kind  assistance,  Ipropoto  to  set  up  in 
this'parish  a  Sunday-school,  ^md  to  mttke  ybu  the 
master.  It  will  not'  at  all  interfere  ^ith '  your 
iWBckly  e^llifi^ ;  /and  it^is  tbe  only'lawfol  Way  in 
YJidiiehrjrouiOOiriA'lJuinavit^^  iat&  ^^  day  of 

^some  little  rptefit  to tyQUfri&iiiily,  by  doing,  as  I 
bopOy' a'grea(ldeal''of  good i to  thi bouls  of  others. 
;The  Test  of  the  week  youtwiU  wtek^ai^' usual.  The 
fcyfler^oe  of  rent^betweta  »tbisr  ^houscv  and  the 
eterk^s  I'ShaiH  pay  nysbK^Sor^^t^  put  you  into  a 
better  house' at^3r<iur -own- expec^dy^wduld  be  no 
great  act  of  kiodne^.  ^  As  Ibr  boneist  Mary,  who 
is  not  fit  ibv  hard'  Idbour,  t>r  any-  oUt-of-door 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  nneekly  school, 
at  whfch.  she  shall  be  the  'mistress^  and  employ 
her  notable  turn  togood  accooilt^  by  t^cfaing  ten 
or  a  dozen  girL^  to  knit,  ^sew^  spin,  card,  or  atiy 
^tbeir  useful  .way-  of  ge|;ting  tibieir'  bread;  lor'aU 
this  I  shall  only  pay  bor  thd  osual  pcioe,  for  I  ain 
not/goingi'to  makeiydu^rkb,  but  usefiili?^'  ^  i* 
#  *^  Not  Iridi,  sir  1'^'' cfJed  Hi«  dhepherdT  l^?how 
cim  I -ever  be^tbaiik&t  enough  (fbr'SucAi*U$ti^gs( 
Arid  wdU'  my  pow  Mfary  hate  w  dryriiatch  o^er 
her  head  ?  and  sfandl  I  be  able  io  Betid  fw  tbe^doc- 
tor  when  I  am  like  t»  loi^e  her?  Indeed^  my^'cup 
runs  over  with  blessings ;  I  &ope  Godfwill  giteme 
humility/'  -^  Here  he  ^and-  MAry  teoked  at  'feach 
other  and  bur£^  ioto  tdars.  The  gentlemen  saw 
their  distress,  and  kindly  walked  out  upon  the 
little  green  before  the  door,   that  these  honest 
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people  might  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  As  soon 
as  they  were  alone^  they  crept  into  one  corner  of 
the  room,  where  they  thought  they  could  not  be 
seen,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and 
praising  God  for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more 
hearty  prayers  presented  than  this  grateful  couple 
o£Pered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth  of 
their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  ear* 
nestness  with  which  they  besought  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  work  in  which  they  were  going  to 
engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  family, 
and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the  evening 
was  spent  in  a  manner  very  ediiying  to  Mr.  John- 
son, who  the  next  day  took  all  proper  measures 
for  putting  the  shepherd  in  immediate  possession 
of  his  now  comfortable  habitation.  Mr.  Jenkins's 
father-in-law,  the  worthy  gentleman  who  gave  the 
shepherd's  wife  the  blankets,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  history,  arrived  at  the  parsonage  before  Mr. 
Johnson  left  it,  and  assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk's 
cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  on 
the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once  a  year, 
in  his  summer's  journey  over  the  plain,  as  long  as 
it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life.  He  had 
every  /eason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  objects  of  his 
bounty.  The  shepherd's  zeal  and  piety  made  him 
a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation.  The  old  re- 
sorted to  his  school  for  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
young  instructed;  and  the  clergyman  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  he  was  rewarded  for  the 
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protection  he  gave  the  school,  by  the  great  increase 
in  his  congregation.     The  shepherd  not  only  ex- 
horted both  parents  and  children  to  the  indispens^ 
I  able  duty  of  a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by 

his  pious  counsels  he  drew  them  thither;  and  by 
his  plain  and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to 
understand,  and  of  course  to  dehght  in,  the  public 
worship  of  God. 
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TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  Jaaies  Stock  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  sboeiriaker,  in  a  small  town  in  OKford- 
sbire :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age^  but  of 
very  different  characters  and  dispositions. 
,  Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee  with 
him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his  father 
cpuld  not  well,  manage  or  instruct  in  farming,  he 
thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to  learn  a  trade 
at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle  about  at  home  • 
for  Jack  always  preferred  hirds'  nesting  and  marbles 
to  any  other  employment.  He  would  trifle  away  half 
the  day,  when  his  father  thought  he  was  at  school, 
with  any  boys  he  could  meet  with,  who  were  as 
idle  as  himself;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  or  to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time,  his 
little  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
corn  to  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  mount  a 
cart-horse. 
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Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good  natures- 
might  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  favourite : 
she  concealed jaod.forg|»ve  all  his  &ults.     To  be 
sure,  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say,  but  he 
would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that ;  for  Jack 
had  a  good  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she  would  not' 
have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of  the  boy. 
The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is  called,  gave  up 
all  these  points  to  his  wife ;  and,  with  them,  gave 
up  die  future  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  child. 
He  was  a  laborious  and  industrious  man,  but  had 
no  religion ;  he  thought  only  of  the  gains  and  ad<^ 
vantages  of  the  present  day,  and  never  took  the 
future  into, the  account.     His  wife  managed  him 
entirely;  and,  as  she  was  really  notable,. hedid not 
trouble  his  head  about  aiiy  thing  further.     If  she! 
had  been  careless  in  her  dairy,  be  would  have 
stormed  and  sworn;  but  as  she  only  ruined  one 
child  by  indulgence,  and  almdst  broke  the  hearts 
of  the  rest  by  unkindiiess,  he  gave  liimself  little 
concern  about  the  matter.     The  cheese,  certainly, 
was  good,  and  that,  indeed,  is  a  great  point  r  bui 
she  was  neglectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  td 
her.  servants.     Her  husband's  substance  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  eoii** 
sotted.     His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty,  but  it 
was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill  temper,  and  covetousness* 
And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not  care  for  liquor^ 
was  too  often  driven  to  the  public^house  in  an 
evening,  because  his  own  was  neither,  quiet  nor 
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oomibrtable.    The  mother  was  always  scolding, 
and  the  children  were  always  crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
would  learn  to  cast  an  account— that  was  too  much 
labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he  should  con- 
tinue at  school,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  his 
learning,  which  she  had  not  sense  enough  to  value, 
bnt  to  save  her  darling  from  the  fatigue  of  labour ; 
for,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  school,  she  knew  he  must 
have  gone  to  work,  and  she  thought  the  former  was 
the  least  tirescxne  of  the  two.  Indeed,  this  foolish 
woman  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she 
used,  from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live  to 
see  him  one.  She  did  not  msh  to  see  her  son  a 
minister  because  she  loved  either  learning  or  piety^ 
but  because  she  thought  it  would  make  Jack  a  gen« 
deman,  and  set  him  above  bis  brothers^^ 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped  thatjt  though  Jack  was 
likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant  &rmer,  yet 
he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman,  when  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  indulgences  of  a  father's 
house,  and  from'  a  silly  mother,  whose  fondness 
kept  him  back  in  every  thing*  This  woman  was 
enraged  when  she  found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as 
she  took  Jack  to  be^  was  to  be  put  i^rentice  to  a 
shoemsdcer*  The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life^  would  have  his  own  way.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  cmly  what  is 
iaisely  called  the  main  chance^  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  reli:* 
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gious  master  for  his  son,  he  left  all  that  toaccident^ 
as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no  consequence* 
This  is  a  very  common  fault ;  and  fathers  who  are 
guilty  of  it  are  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for 
the  future  sms  and  errors  of  their  children,  when 
they  come  out  into  the  world  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves. If  a  man  gives  his  son  a  religious  educa^ 
tion,  a  good  example,  and  a  good  master,  it  is, 
indeed,  possible  that  the  soa  may  not  turn  out  weU, 
but  it  does  not  often  happen ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  father  has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is 
a  great  point  towards  a  man's  comfort  to  have  his 
conscience  quiet  in  that  respect,  however  God  may 
think  fit  to  over-rule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
fiiends  to  enquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had  good 
business,  and  was  a  good  workman;  and  the 
mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word,  and 
desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not  too  strict  ;■ 
for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tenderly,  was  a 
meek  boy,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  contradicted 
in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the  common  notion  of 
meekness  among  people  who  do  not  take  up  their 
notions  on  rational  and  Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  farmer 
as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in  which 
he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master;  and  without 
farther  enquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams  he  went. 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by  the 
parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having  so 
numerous  a  family,  that  lie  was  not  able  to  put 
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him  out  himstAf.    James  vna^  m  ^verjr  ibmgf4h^ 
yery  reverse  a£  his  new  oompfinioii.,   He  w^s  n 

modesty  uiduatri0U9»^pi9U».yqutb,;  a^d/jkbongh  «P 
poor,  and  the  child  of  a  Iaboi9^9/vWi9f5,ft  ^9iilf)b 
b^ttfM:  ^chdajr  than  Jael^  who  was  a  visalthy 
fiMiQer's.,SQiif  .I£s  fiitli^r  .biu]^  ittis  tirqe,  befell 
abkito  giy«  hiM  -biijs  ymy^Hte  aeboftKmgi  rfaruH^ 
TWi, obliged  to')be.pMi;t  toiivodk  vfbaiXfqiiitf)  archildl^ 
yVhfSKkv^.  yKHiQgt  he.used  to  jqpin  of  errands  fof 
Mr*  .ThQina^b  the  curajte  of  the  ipari^h^  a  Metf 
kind-hearted  yooog  gentlemaD^  wJ>o  boarded  ne^ 
door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  alao  toirub 
down,  and  saddle  hiti.  hor^e,  and  do  my  othei?  IHtk 
job  for  bin))  in  the  most  civil,  obliging  manner.  All 
this  so  recommended  him  to  the  clergyman,  that 
he  would  oft^i  send  for  him  in  of  an  evening,  after 
he  .had  done  his  day's  work  in  the  field,  and  con* 
descended  to  teach  him  himself  to  write  and  cast 
acooimtfi}'  as  welL  as*  torinstruct  him  in  d^jpiinT 
eiples  of  his  religfon^  It  was  .not*  merely  otit*  of 
kindness  for  the  little  good-natured  services^Jamels 
djd  him  that  hesbowed  him  this  &vcmn  >bntalso 
for  his  readiness  in  the-  caibGdiism)  and  Us  devcjit 
bebavicwr  at  church.  *  v    ;  .^  (^ 

^  The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  attsi^ 
tion  to  this  boy  was  the  following:  «^  He  had  &eM 
qyeiitly  given  him  hal^enceend.  penee-for  holdiiig 
his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water,  before  he  was 
big  enough  to  be  fiirther  useful  to  hiin^v.  On 
Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to  see  James  al 
church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome  new  Praydv^ 
biook :   he  w(»idered  how  he  came:  by  ify  for  Ji^ 
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Mfevr  ih^re  wses  nobody^wthe  ^«pish  likely  (O 
hav%  given  ittxy^bitrii>  fbr'ttl  ib^  time  there  were 
fii»i'SfindayJ4MAiodll'$'{atid'  tbe  fiither  oould  not 
lifibrd  it,  ikf' wflfiF  sur^ 

J.  (f  Well)  Jatnes^^^'  isaid<  he^  as*  lie  iAw  fahn  ^ben 
likey  iiatm  outy  M'yeu^m^de'a'good'  figure-  at 
rikulicli  to'dey  tit  OMde  you  look  likd  a  man  and  a 
iDbristiany  not  only  ^o^ha^  sfO'bandsdme  a  book^ 
bttt  tO'  b(&-  so  ready  ki  ail.  parts  of  the  soirioe. 
How  came  yoa  by  that  book?''  JaiiieB  owned 
itfodestly,  that  he  had>  been  a  whole  year  savmg 
yp  th)e'  mon^  by  >  single  hai^ence,  all-  of  which 
had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving,  and  thatin 
iiO.  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  single  ferthing 
on'  his  own  diversions.  **  My  dear  boy,"  said 
goidd  Mr.  Thoma^  ^  I^am  muck  migtaken  if  thod 
dost  ^not  .ttim  outiwdL  in  the  world,'  for  two 
teasoQsc  -^ 'firsts  foi'  diy  saving  tul*n  and  aelfnlenyw 
ing  terafber ;  and  next,  because  thoa  didst  devote 
the  <first<  ei^iteab-pence  thou  wast*  ever  worth  in 
the^world  ix>  so :gGMid  a  purpose;"  .  ..  r  ,  , 
.James  bowed  and  Uushed^  and  from  that  tlniie 
Bfir#  ThaDka»  began  to  take  more  notioe^  of  him,  and 
to  instruct  him  as  I  said  abomej  -Ab  James  soon 
grew  able  to  do. him  more  donsidierHble^el'vke,  he 
would  now  and  then  give  him  'Sii^enoec  •  This  he 
oooatantly  saved  .till  it  became  a  little  sum,  with 
which  he  bought  shoes  and  stockings;  wellknoww 
ing  that  his  poor  father,  with  &  laige  fiunily  and 
low  wages,  could  not  buy  them  for  him.  As  >to 
whid;  little  money  he  eJEuned  himself  by  his. daily 
in*  the  field,  heiconstantly  oarried  it. to  his 
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mother  every  Saturday  night,  to  buy  Inread  fi>r  the 
fiuBily,  which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  oyer  stout  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankftiUy  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
paridi  officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade. 
This  good  man,  however,  had  not,. like  Farmer 
Brown,  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his 
son,  or  he  wouM  carefiilly  have  enquired  if  he  was  a 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  but  Williams 
the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on  by  those  who 
were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him  if  he 
wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none;  for  the 
overseers  had  a  better  opmion  of  Williams  than  he 
deserved,  and  thought  it  would  be  the  making  <^ 
the  boy  to  go  to  him.  .  The  father  knew  that 
beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  so  he  fitted  out 
James  for  his  new  place,  having,  indeed,  little  to 
give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly  gave 
him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his  mother, 
who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman,  contrived  to 
make  up  for  him  herself  without  a  farthing  ex- 
pense; and  when  it  was  turned  and  made  fit  for 
his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  handsome  suit  for 
Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple  of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pity  it 
is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  willing 
to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  themselves ;  and 
that  they  do  not  oftener  bring  up  their  daughters 
to  be  more  useful  in  family  work.  They  are 
great  losers  by  it  every  way ;  not  only  as  they  are 
disqualifyiDg  their  girls  firom  making  good  wives 
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hereafter,  bat  they  are  loosers  in  point  of  preset 
advantage :  for  gentry  could  much  oftener  afford 
to  give  a  poor  boy  a  jacket  or  a  waistcoat^  if  it  was 
not  for  the  expense  of  making  it,  which  adds  very 
much  to  the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge, 
many  poor  women  would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or 
It  bit  of  coarse  new  doth  given  them  to  fit  out  a 
boy,  if  the  mothers  or  sbters  were  known  to  be 
able  to  cut  it  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up 
decently  themselves.  But  half-a-crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable  gentry 
can  i^ord  to  give ;  so  they  often  give  nothing  at  all, 
when  they  see  the  mothers  so  little  able  to  turn  it 
to  advantage.  It  is  hoped  they  will  take  this  hint 
kindly,  as  it  is  meant  for  their  good.^ 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoemakers. 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams's, 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman,  had 
plenty  of  business.  He  had  sometimes  two  or 
three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but  Jack 
and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen,  smart 
boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two  hours  to- 
gether to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he  heard  in 
the  street,  down  went  the  work  —  the  last  one  way 
the  upper  leather  another ;  the  sole  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thread  he  dragged  after  him,  all 
die  way  up  the  street.  If  a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad 
singer,  a  mountebank^  a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum, 
were  heard  at  a*  distance  out  ran  JaGk;-^no- 
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thing  could  stop  him,  and  not  a  stitch  more  could 
he  be  prevailed  on  to  do  that  day.     Every  duty, 
every  promise  was  forgotten  for  the  present  plea- 
sure; —  he  could  not  resist  the  smallest  temptation; 
—  he  never  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider 
whether  a  thing  was  right  or  wrong,  but  whether 
he  liked  it  or  disliked  it     And  as  his  ill-judging 
mother  took  care  to  send  him  privately  a  good 
supply  of  pocket-money,  that  deadly  bane  to  all 
youthful  virtue,   he  had  generally  a  few  pence 
ready  to  spend,  and  to  indulge  in  the  present 
diversion,  whatever  it  was.      And  what  was  still 
worse  even  than  spending  his  money,  he  spent  his 
time  too,  or  rather  his  master's  time.     Of  this  he 
was  continually  reminded,  by  James,  to  whom  he 
always  answered,  ^^  What  have  you  to  complain 
about  ?     It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one  else ;  I 
«pend  nobody's  money  but  my  own."  — "  That 
may  be,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  you  cannot  s^j 
it  is  your  own  time  that  you  spend."     He  iujsisted 
upon  it  that  it  was;  but  James' fetched  down  their 
indentures,  and  there  showed  him  that  he  had 
solemnly  bound  himself^  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  "  Now,"  quoth  James, 
**  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  thy 
master's  property."    To  this  he  repli^,    "  Every 
one's  time  was  his  own,   and  he  should  not  sit 
moping  all  day  over  his  last :  —  for  bis  part,  he 
thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice." 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done; 
sior  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion :  for  even  at  this 
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ettrly  age,  he  had  begun  to  leam  of  him  u^ko  was 
meek  and  lofwly  cf  heart :  and)  therefore,  "(xiien  he 
was  reviled^  he  reviled  not  again.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle,  that  even  Jack, 
vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could  not  help  loving  him, 
though  hetodkcare  ntev^  to  Mtewhis  advice;^'  '^ 

Jack's  fondtiesi^  for  bis  b<yykh  and^sitty  dii^ersions 
in  the  street  soon  proltuced'thf^  effects  wbkhtnighr 
naturally  be  expected ;  and  the  same  idleness  wbiek 
led  him  to  fly  out  into  the  town  at  the  sound  of  a* 
fiddle,  or  the  sight  of  a  puppet-show,  soon  led  him 
to  those  places  to  which  idl  these  fiddlei^  and  shows 
naturally  lead, -—I  meaji,  the  alehouse.  The  wa^ 
quaintance  picked  up  in  the  street  was  carried  ow 
at  the  Greyhound ;  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the 
boy  soon  led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youths  nor  na^ 
turally  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  managemenis 
and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would  harYe. 
recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  exampley 
might  have  made  something  of  Jack.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams^  though  a  good 
workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe  masteiv> 
was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man ;  so  far  froKfi 
it,  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at  the  Greyhound 
than  at  home.  There  was  no  order  either  in  his> 
shop  or  family.  He  left  the  chief  care  of  the  busi- 
ness to  his  two  young  apprentices ;  and  being  but 
a  worldly  man,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  show 
favour  to  Jack  much  more  than  to  James,  because 
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he  had  more  money,  and  his  father  was  better  m 
the  world  than  the  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge,  who  was  to  do  all  the 
menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not  care 
how  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With  Mrs. 
Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse :  she  con- 
stantly called  him  away  from  the  business  of  his 
trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn  the 
spit,  or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  remark, 
that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound  in  duty 
to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and  mistress,  and 
always  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  they  can  in 
a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and  humble;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  masters  always  to  re- 
member, that  if  they  are  paid  for  instructing  them 
in  their  trade,  they  ought  conscientiously  to  instruct 
them  in  it,  and  not  to  employ  them  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery, 
as  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  fiivourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ;  for 
though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not  care 
how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or  writing 
out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never  could  be 
made  to  learn  to  cipher,  he  did  not  know  addition 
from  multiplication. 

,    One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the  shop 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might  be 
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made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  having  taken 
a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to  put  down 
a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  less  he 
found  himself  able  to  do  it.  James,  who  was  sittkig 
at  his  last,  rose  up,  and,  with  great  modesty,  asked 
his  master  if  he  would  please  to  give  him  leave  to 
make  out  the  bill,  saying,  that  though  but  a  poor 
scholar,  he  would  do  his  best,  rather  than  keep  the 
gentleman  waiting.  Williams  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  and  confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor, 
he  yet  was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness, 
despatch,  and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn 
out  From  that  time  he  no  longer  considered 
James  as  a  drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  for  the  higher 
departments  of  the  trade ;  and  he  was  now  regu- 
larly employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's  esteem ; 
for  there  were  now  never  any  of  those  blunders  or 
false  charges  for  which  the  shop  had  before  been 
so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  industry, 
and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr.  Williams 
bad;  but  there  were  many  things  in  the  family 
which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some  of  the  jour- 
neymen used  to  swear,  drink,  and  sing  very  licen- 
tious songs.  All  these  things  were  a  great  grief 
to  his  sober  mind:  he  complained  to' his  master^ 
who  only  laughed  at  him ;  and  indeed,  as  Williams 
did  the  same  himself,  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  to  correct  his  servants,  if  he  had  been  so 
disposed.    James,  however,  used  always  to  reprove- 
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tbem  with  great  mildness,  indeed,  but  with  great, 
seriousness  also.  This,  but  still  more  his  own 
excellent  example,  produced  at  length  very  good 
effects  on  such  of  the  men  as  were  not  quite  hard- 
ened in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent.  The  master  lay  in 
bed  all  the  morning,  nor  did  the  mother  or  her 
children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was  some 
new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening  to  be  at- 
tended. The  town's  people  were  coming  to  the 
shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which  should  have 
been  sent  home  the  night  before,  had  not  the 
master  been  at  the  alehouse.  And  what  wounded 
James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that  the  master  ex- 
pected the  two  apprentices  to  carry  home  shoes  to 
the  country  customers  on  the  Sunday  morning; 
which  he  wickedly  thought  was  a  saving  of  time, 
as  it  prevented  their  hindering  their  work  on  the 
Saturday.  These  shameful  practices  greatly  af- 
flicted poor  James:  he  begged  his  master,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed 
at  his  squeamish  conscience,  as  he  called  it. 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business ; 
and  generally,  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing  at 
fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public-house :  any  thing, 
was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry  home 
any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always  got  up 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down,  and  prayed 
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-heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  avoid  r  he  took  care  not  to  lose 
a  moment  by  the  way ;  but  as  he  was  taking  his 
walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  leave  his  shoes  with 
the  customers,  he  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  good  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  praying 
that  the  day  might  come  when  his  conscience  might 
be  delivered  from  this  grievous  burden.  He  was 
now  particularly  thankful  that  Mr.  Thomas  had 
formerly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with  great 
devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mUy  was  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and  went 
twice  to  church ;  and  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  his  master's  house,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  preferred  spending 
his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible,  which  I  forgot 
to  say  the  worthy  clergyman  had  given  him  when 
he  left  bis  native  village.     Sunday  evening,  which 
is  to  some  people  such  a  burden,  was  to  James  the 
highest  holiday.     He  had  formerly  learnt  a  little 
how  to  sing  a  psalm  of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish^ 
and  this  was  now  become  a  very  delightful  part  of 
his  evening  exercise.     And  as  Will  Simpson,  one 
of  the  journeymen,  by  James's  advice  and  example, 
was  now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it  over 
together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and  improving ; 
and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,   a  psalm  or  two 
3ung  together  was  a  very  innocent  pleasure. 
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James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop ;  and  his 
skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every  one 
desired  his  shoes  might  be  made  by  James.  Wil- 
liams grew  so  very  idle  and  negligent,  that  he  now 
totally  neglected  his  affairs,  and  to  hard  drinking 
added  deep  gaming.  All  James's  care,  both  of  the 
shop  and  the  accounts,  could  not  keep  things  in 
any  tolerable  order.  He  represented  to  his  master 
that  they  were  growing  worse  and  worse ;  and  ex- 
horted Iiim,  if  he  valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman, 
his  comfort  as  a  husband  and  father,  his  character 
as  a  master,  and  his  soul  as  a  Christian,  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath  that 
he  would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to 
please  a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a 
parcel  of  squalling  brats ;  that,  let  people  say  what 
they  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was  a 
hypocrite;  and,  as  long  as  they  could  not  call  him 
that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they  called  him. 

In  a  vidlent  passion  he  immediately  went  to  the 
Greyhound,  where  he  now  spent,  not  only  every 
evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good  part  of 
the  day  and  night  also.  His  wife  was  very  dressy, 
extravagant,  and  fond  of  company,  and  wasted  at 
home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent  abroad ;  so  that 
all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  James 
his  master  must  have  been  a  bankrupt  long  ago» 
-^  but  they  were  sure  he  could  not  hold  it  much 
longer. 

V    As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked  his  company. 
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and  often  allowed  him  to  make  one  at  the  Greyi- 
hound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily  at  his 
stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack  was  much 
the  greater  favourite :  so  he  was  as  a  companion  in 
frolic,  and  foolery,  and  pleasure^  as  it  is  called; 
but  he  would  not  trust  him  with  an  inch  of  leather 
or  sixpence  in  money.  No,  no ;  when  business  was 
to  be  done,  or  trust  was  to  be  reposed,  James  was 
the  man :  the  idle  and  the  drunken  never  trust  one 
another,  if  they  have  common  sense.  They  like  to 
laugh,  and  sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together ;  but 
when  they  want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in 
business  or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  a-field ;  and 
Williams,  while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  gold ;  and  even  was  fool- 
ishly tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the  more  from 
knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who  was  taking 
care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence,  how- 
ever, things  were  growing  worse  and  worse :  thfe 
more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and  mis^ 
tress  spent.  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop,  was 
opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to  their 
respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  settling  the 
business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  his  master  was 
not  yet  come  from  the  Greyhound.  As  this  was 
now  become  a  common  case,  he  only  grieved  but 
tdid'not  wonder  at  it.  While  be  was  indulging 
dsad  thoughts  on  what  would  be  the  end  of  all  thi^, 
in  ran  the  tapster  from  the  Greyhound,  out  of 
breath,  and,  with  a  look  of  terror  and. dismay, 
jdesired  James  would  step  over  to  the  public*house 
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rith  him  that  moment,  finr  that  his  master  wanted 


James  went  immediately,  snrpiised  at  this  on- 
usual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  pnblic-honse,  which  he  now  entered  for  the  first 
time  m  his  life,  though  it  was  jost  opposite  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
beasdy,  disgusting  appearance  of  every  thing  he 
beheld.  There  was  a  table  covered  with  tankaids, 
punch-bowls,  broken  glasses,  pipes,  and  dirty 
greasypacksof  cards,  and  all  over  wet  with  liquor; 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  broken  earthen  cups,  odd 
cards,  and  an  £0  table  which  had  been  shivered 
to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ;  behind  the  table  stood  a 
crowd  of  dirty  fellows,  with  matted  locks,  hollow 
eyes,  and  bcea  smeared  with  tobacco.  James  made 
his  way  after  the  tipster,  through  this  wretched- 
looking  crew,  to  a  setde  which  stood  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner. Not  a  word  was  uttered;  but  the  silent 
horror  seemed  to  denote  something  more  than  a 
mere  common  drunken  bout. 

What  was  the  dismay  of  James  when  he  saw  his 
miserable  master  stretched  out  on  the  settle,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  death  1  He  had  fallen  into  a  fit^ 
after  having  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the  nighty  and 
seemed  to  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.  In  his 
frightftil  countenance  was  displayed  the  dreadfid 
picture  of  sin  and  death ;  for  he  struggled  at  once 
under  the  guilt  of  intoxication  and  the  pangs  of  a 
dying  man.  He  recovered  his  senses  for  a  few 
moments,  and  called  out  to  ask  if  his  faithfol  ser- 
vant was  come.    James  went  up  to  him,  took  him 
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by  his  cold  hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to 
speak.  ^^  Oh !  James,  James,"  cried  he,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  pray  for  me,  comfort  me."  James 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give 
him  false  comfort,  as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken 
friends  in  these  dreadful  moments. 

**  James,"  said  he,  ^*  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you :  you  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you :  —  I  have  ruined  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.     Take  warning, 
oh  I  take  warning,  by  my  miserable  end,"  said  he  to 
his  stupified  companions ;  but  none  were  able  to 
attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up  his 
heart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him  himself. 
**  Oh  !  "  said  the  dying  man,  "  it  is  too  late,  too 
late  for  me ;  —  but  you  have  still  time,"  said  he 
to  the  half-drunken,  terrified  crew  around  him* 
"  Where  is  Jack  ?  "     Jack  Brown  came  forward, 
but  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak.     ^^  Oh, 
wretched  boy  I  "  said  he,  ^^  I  fear  I  shall  have  the 
ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  answer  for. 
Stop  short !  — Take  warning  I  —  now,  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth.     Oh !  James,  James,  thou  dost  not  pray 
for  me.   Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wicked.  — Oh,  the 
sting  of  death  to  a  guUty  conscience  ! "     Here  he 
lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless  horror, 
grasped  hard  the  hand  of  James,  gave  a  deep,  hol- 
low groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never  to  open  them 
but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors  !  The  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures  could  not  stand 
the  sight :  all  slunk  away  like  guilty  thieves  firom 
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their  late  favourite  friend :  no  one  was  left  to  assist 
him  but  his  two  apprentices.  Brown  was  not  so 
hardened  but  that  he  shed  many  tears  for  his  un- 
happy master ;  and  even  made  some  hasty  resolu* 
tions  of  amendment,  which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  death. 
The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment,  as  they 
were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but  in  an 
humble  reliance  on  God's  gracious  help,  were  of 
use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if  ever  he  was 
for  a  moment  tempted  to  say  or  do  a  wrong 
thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor  dyii^  master's 
last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful  words  he  uttered, 
always  operated  as  an  instant  check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  afibirs 
eame  to  be  enquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be  in 
^  sad  condition.  His  wife,  indeed,  was  the  less 
to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  foil 
share  to  die  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her;  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put  in 
his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  rather  better 
than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
ihonth  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time. .  The 
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creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James  to 
settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did  in  a 
manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and  his 
honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take  the 
shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  utterly  out 
of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As  the  creditors 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  repaid,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  spare  his  life,  they  generously 
agreed  among  themselves,  to  advance  him  a  small 
sum  of  money  without  any  security  but  his  bond ; 
for  this  he  was  to  pay  a  very  reasonable  interest, 
and  to  return  the  whole  in  a  given  nuitiber  of 
years.  James  shed  tears  of  gratitude  at  this  testi- 
mony to  his  character,  and  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  their  kindness,  so  great  was  his 
dread  of  being  in  debt. 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress;  and,  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased  master, 
and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant  family ;  and 
was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  contri- 
bute to  their  support :  it  was  not  only  James's  duty 
but  his  delight  to  return  good  for  evil,  —  for  he 
was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  'of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  als6  what  befell 
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his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will  look  forward 
with  some  impatience  for  some  further  account  of 
this  worthy  young  man.     In  the  mean  time,  other 
apprentices  will  do  well  to  follow  so  praiseworthy 
an  example,  and  to  remember,  that  the  respectable 
master  of  a  large  shop  and  a  profitable  business 
was   raised   to   that  creditable   situation  without 
money,  friends,  or  connections,  from  the  low  begin- 
ning of  a  parish  apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry, 
the  fear  of  God,  and  an  obedience  to  the  Divine 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 
The  Apprentice  turned  Master. 

The  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker, who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Greyhound. 
It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his  faithfol  ap- 
prentice, by  his  honest  and  upright  behaviour,  so 
gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his  late  master's 
creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in  business,  though 
he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  of  his  own,  — ^such  is  the 
power  of  a  good  character !  And  when  we  last 
parted  from  him  he  had  just  got  possession  of  his 
master's  shop. 

This  sudden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial  for 
James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  creditable 
tradesman,  I  shall  hereafter  think  proper  to  call 
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Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden  rise  in  life 
was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly  know  what  we 
are  ourselves  till  we  become  our  own  masters. 
There  is,  indeed,  always  a  reasonable  hope  that  a 
good  servant  will  not  make  a  bad  master,  and 
that  a  faithful  apprentice  will  prove  an  honest 
tradesman.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful; 
and  some  folks,  who  seem  to  behave  very  well 
while  they  are  under  subjection,  no  sooner  get  a 
little  power  than  their  heads  are  turned,  and  they 
grow  prouder  than  those  who  are  gentlemen  born. 
They  forget  at  once  that  they  were  lately  poor 
and  dependent  themselves,  so  that  one  would 
think  that  with  their  poverty  they  had  lost  their 
memory  too.  I  haVe  known  some  who  had  suf- 
fered most  hardships  in  their  early  days  become 
the  most  hard  and  oppressive  in  their  turn;  so 
that  they  seem  to  forget  that  fine  considerate 
reason  which  God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel 
why  they  should  be  merciful  to  their  servants, 
rememberings  saith  he,  that  thou  thyself  wast  a 
bondman. 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  &om  any  easiness  in 
his  natural  disposition;  for  that  only  just  serves  to 
make  folks  good  natured  when  they  are  pleased, - 
and  patient  when  they  have  nothing  to  vex  them. 
James  went  upon  higher  ground.  He  brought 
his  religion  into  all  his  actions :  he  did  not  give  way 
to  abusive  language,  because  he  knew  it  was  a  sin. 
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He  did  not  use  apprentices  ill  because  be  knew 
he  had  himself  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation  to 
the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he  grow  «asy 
and  cardess  because  he  knew  he  bad  such  frieikls  ? 
No,  indeed.  He  worked  with  double  diligence  in 
order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  to  l^t  these  friends 
see  he  did  not  abuse  their  kindness.  Such  be* 
haviour  as  this  is  the  greatest  encouragement  in 
the  world  to  rich  people  to  lend  a  little  money.  It 
creates  friends,  and  it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner;  this  got  him  business:  he  set  out  with  a 
rule  to  tell  no  lies  and  deceive  no  customers;  this 
secured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons  for  not 
promising  to  send  home  goods  when  he  knew  he 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word.  The  first, 
because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin ;  the  next,  because 
it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit  sooner  worn? 
out  than  that  which  is  gained  by  fiilse  pretences. 
After  a  little  while  no  one  is  deceived  by  them. 
Falsehood  is  so  soon  detected  that  I  believe  most 
tradesmen  are  the  poorer  for  it  in  the  long  run* 
Deceit  is  the  worst  part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in 
trade* 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family.  This 
is  a  serious  situation  (said  he  to  himself,  one  fine 
summer's  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the: 
halfnloor  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air);  I 
am  now  master  of  a  femily.  My  cares  are  doubled, 
and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see  the  higher  one  gets, 
in  life  the  more  one  has  to  answer  for.     Let  me 
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now  call  to  mind  the  sorrow  I  used  to  feel  when  I 
was  made  to  carry  work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an. 
ungodly  master  i  and  let  me  now  kejep  the  resolu- 
tions I  then  formed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do  he  resolved 
to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  out  at  first  as  he  meant 
to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  truly  a  day  of  rest  at 
Mr.  Sto6k's,  He  would  not  allow  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
be  given  out  on  that  day  to  oblige  the  best  cus- 
tomer he  had.  And  what  did  he  lose  by  it? 
Why  nothing.  For  when  the  people  were  once 
used,  to  it,  they  liked  Saturday  night  just  as  well.. 
But  had  it  been  otherwise^  he  would  have  given 
up  his  gains  to  his  conscience. 

Showing  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved  to  his  Apprentices. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to  have 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  accountable  for 
their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  children. 
He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a  cheerful 
merry  way  of  talking  to  them ;  so  that  the  lads, 
who  bad  seen  too  much  of  swearing  reprobate 
masters,  were  very  fond  of  him.  They  were  never 
afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him  all  their 
little  troubles,  and  ccmsidered  their  master  as  their 
best  friend :  for  they  said  they  would  do  any  thing 
for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look.  As  he  did  not 
swear  at  them  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to  conceal  it,  and 
thereby  mi^e  one  fault  two.  But  though  he  was 
very  kind,  he  was  very  watchful  also;  for  Jie  did 
not  think  neglect  any  part  of  kindness.  He  brought 
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them  to  adopt  one  very  pretty  method,  which  was, 
on  a  Sunday  evening  to  divert  themselves  with 
writing  out  half-a-dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a 
neat  copy-book  with  gilt  covers.  You  may  have 
the  same  at  any  of  the  stationers :  they  do  not  cost 
above  four-pence,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
jusdy  commended  him  whose  texts  were  written  in 
the  fairest  hand.  **  And  now,  my  boys,"  said  he, 
**  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your  texts  best 
in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who  does  this  shall 
choose  for  next  Sunday."  Thus  the  boys  soon 
got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by  heart,  almost 
without  knowing  how  they  came  by  them.  He 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  practical  use  of  what 
they  learnt :  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  will  answer  little 
purpose  to  learn  texts,  if  we  do  not  try  to  live  up 
to*  them."  One  of  the  boys  being  apt  to  play  in 
his  absence,  and  to  run  back  again  to  his  work 
when  he  heard  his  master's  step,  he  brought  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  textS5 
which  happened  to  be  the  6th  of  Ephesians.  He 
showed  him  what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to 
his  master  in  singleness  of  hearty  as  unto  Christy  and 
explained  to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  with  ei/e-service  as  men-pleasers^ 
but  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  hearty  that  the 
lad  said  he  should  never  forget  it;  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 
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H(m  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  Debt* 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  he 
was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peaceable 
temper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill 
in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of  through 
the  whole  town ;  so  that  he  had  soon  more  work 
than  he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid  all  his  dealers 
to"  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to  carry  his  interest 
money  to  the  creditors  the  monientit  became  due. 
In  two  or  three  years  he  w^  able  to  begin  to  pay 
off  a  small  part  of  the  principal.  His  reason  for 
being  so  eager  to  pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became 
due  was  this:  —  He  had  observed  tradesmen,  and 
especially  his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  pay- 
ment as  long  as  they  could,  even  though  they  had 
the  means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them : '  for  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
forgot  it  belonged  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to  them- 
selves, and  so  got  to  fancy *they  were  rich  when 
they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion  led  them 
to  indulge  in  idle  expenses;  whereas,  if  they  had 
paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had  this  one 
temptation  the  less.  A  young  tradesman,  when 
he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should  at  least  ask 
himself.  Whether  this  money  is  his  own  or  his' 
creditors'  ?  This  little  question  might  help  to  pre- 
vent many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin;  and  when  he 
has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
sharply),  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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Now  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  is),  to  fancy  that  good  people 
have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  their  ignorance. 
It  is  not  true.     Ittat  good  man  St  Paul  knew 
better.*     And  when  men  do  not  own  their  sins,  it 
is  not  because  there  is  no  sin  in  their  hearts,  but 
because  they  are  not  anxious  to  search  for  it,  nor 
humble  to  confess  it,  nor  penitent  to  mourn  over 
it     But  this  was  not  the  case  with  James  Stock. 
**  Examine  yourselves  truly,"  said  he,  **  is  no  bad 
part  of  the  catechism.''     He  began  to  be  afraid 
that  his  desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without 
being  a  burden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask 
of  honesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  covetousness.     He  feared  that  the  bias  of  his 
heart  lay  that  way.     So  instead  of  being  proud  of 
his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that  he  never 
spent  his  money  idly,  nor  virent  to  the  alehouse; 
instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  worked,  and  how 
he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  isecret  that  even 
these  good  qualities  might  not  grow  out  of  a  wrong 
root.     The  following  event  was  of  use  to  him  in 
the  way  of  indulging  any  disposition  to  covetous-' 
ness:— 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  shop,  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings  and 
shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of  broken 
victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day.  In  spite  of 
his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a  very  pretty,  lively,  civil- 
spoken  boy,  aiid  Mr.  Stock  could  not  help  think- 
ing he  knew  something  of  his  iace.     He  fetched 

*  See  Romans,  vii. 
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him  out  a  good  piece  of  bread  and  cheese;  and 
ivhile  the  boy  was  devouring  it,  asked  him  if  h^ 
had  no  parents,  and  why  he  went  about  in  that 
vagabond  manner.  ^^  Daddy  has  been  dead 
some  years,"  said  the  boy :  ^^  he  died  in  a  fit  over 
at  the  Greyhouiid.  Mammy,"  says  he,  ^^  used  to 
live  at  this  shop,  and  then  we  did  not  want  for 
clothes  nor  victuals  neither."  Stock  was  melted 
almost  to  tears  on  finding  that  this  dirty  beggar^ 
boy  wa$  Tommy  Williams,  the  son  of  his  old 
master.  He  blessed  God  on  coifiparing.  hid  own 
happy  condition  with  that  of  this  poior  destitute 
child,  but  he  was  not  pi^oud  at  the  comparison^ 
and  while  he  was  thankful  for  his  o^ti  prosperity, 
he  pitied  the  helpless  boy.  "  Where  have  you 
been  livii^  of  late? "  said  he  to  him,  "  for  I  un- 
derstood you  all  went  home  to  your  mother'is 
friends."  —  "  So  we  did,  sir,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but 
they  are  grown  tired  of  maintaining  us,  because 
they  said  that  mammy  spent  adl  the  money  which 
should  have  gone  to  buy  victuds  for  lis  on  snuiF 
and  drams.  And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  this 
place,  which  is  daddy's  parish," 

"  And  where  do  you  live  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Stock. 
<<  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish  poor* 
house."  —  "  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you?"—"  No,  sir;'  for 
mammy  says  she  wa$  not  brought  up  to  work  likd 
poor  folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spitl 
or  knit:  so  she  lies  abed  all  thef  mdrning,  and 
sends  us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of 
victuals  or  a  few  hdfperice."  —  "  And  have  you  any 

H  H  2 
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money  in  your  pocket  now  ?"  —  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have 
got  three  halfpence,  which  I  have  begged  to-day." 
—  "  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry,  how  came 
you  not  to  buy  a' roll  at  that  baker's  over  the 
way  ?"  —  "  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to  lay  itoiit 
in  tea  for  mammy;  for  I  never  lay  out  a  farthing 
for  myself;  Indeed  mammy  says  she  mil  have 
her' tea  twice  a  day  if  we  beg  or  starve  for  it"  — 
"  Can  you  read,  my  boy  ?"  said  Mr.  Stock.  —  "  A 
little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers  too."  —  "  And  can 
you  say  your  catechism  ?"  — **  I  have  almost  for- 
gotten it  all,  sir,  though  I  remember  something 
about  honouring  my  father  and  mother  s  and  that 
makes  me  still  carry  the  halfpence  home  to  mam- 
my instead  of  buying  cakes."  —  **  Who  taught  you 
these  good  things  ?  '*  —  *^  One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir, 
who  was  a  parish  'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He 
taught  me  one  question  oiit  of  the  catechism  every 
night,  and  always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him 
before  I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to 
the  wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God ;  so  I  am 
still  afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread  every  time 
I  learnt  well,  but  I  have  no  fi'iend  now:  Jemmy 
was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy  did  nothing 
but  beat  him." 

'  Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to'  carry  on 
the  discourse :  he  did  not  make  himself  known  to 
the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's  shop. 
As  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help  repeating 
aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  so 
deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children :  — 
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"  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 
Yet  God  hath  given  me  more  ; 
For  I  have  food  while  others  starve. 
Or  beg  from  door  to  door." 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 
**  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.'^  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told  him 
to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Htm  Mr.  Stock  c&ntrived  to  be  charitable  without 

any  Expence, 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  night.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the 
boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade  upon 
borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  give 
any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the  idle,  or  even 
to  help  the  distressed.  <^  I  must  be  just,"  said  he, 
."  before  I  am  generous."  Still  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  certain  ruin.  He 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  take  him  into  his  shop  in  his 
present  ignorant,  unprincipled  state.  At  last,  he 
hit  upon  this  thought:  ^^  I  work  for  myself  twelve 
hours  in  the  day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one 
hour  or  two  for  this  boy  in  the  evening?  ,  It  will 
be  but  for  a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right 
to  do  what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts." 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 

that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of  not 

H  H  3 
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putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to 
day ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much  of  his  suc- 
cess in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in  goodness,  to 
thb  little  saying.     ^<  I  am  young  and  healthy,"  said 
he ;  ^^  one  hour's  work  more  will  do  me  no  harm : 
I  will  9et  a;fide  all  I  get  by  these  over-hours  and 
put  t^e  boy  to  school.     I  have  not  only  no  right 
tp  puni^  .this  child  for  the  sins  of  his  father,  but  I 
coni^id^  that  tbpugh  God  hated  those  sins,  he  has 
made  thonpi  be  instrumental  to  my  advancement." 
Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock's  maid  had  made  him 
a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old  coat  of 
her  master's.     She  had  also  knit  him  a  pair  of 
stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit  down  in 
the  shop,  while  he  himself  fitted  him  with  a  pair 
of  new  shoes.     The  maid  having  washed  and 
dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish  poor- 
house    to  find    his    mother.      They  found   her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standiijg  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with    half-ardozen   women    a9    idle    and 
dirty  as  herself.    When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat 
and  well-dressed,  she  fell  a-crying  for  joy.     She 
isiaid  ^^  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
^W3^y$  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman."  — 
<i  So  mupli  th^  wor$e,"  said  Mr.  Stock ;  "  if  you 
had  nQt  begun  by  ipaking  him  look  like  a  gentle- 
man, you  needed  not  have  ended  by  malting  hioi 
IpqH  like  a  beggar,"  —  "  Oh,  Jem !  '*  said  she,  (for, 
though  it  was  four  years  since  $be  hf^d  seen  hiin^ 
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she  soon  recollected  him9)  **  fine  times  for  you !  set 
a  beggar  on  horseback  —  you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out,  and 
exposing  me  to  you/' 

.  Instead  of  entering  inCo  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the  bad 
use  she  had  madQ  of  her  prosperity,  he  mildly 
said  to  her,  -r- "  Mrs.  Williams,  I  am  sorry  for 
your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you  of  part 
of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off  your 
hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and  schopl- 
ing,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he  is  fit  for. 
I  will  promise  nothing;  but  if  the  boy  turns  out 
well  I  will  never  forsake  him,  I  shall  make  but 
one  bargain  with  you,  which  is,  that  he  must  not 
come  to  this  place  to  hear  all  this  railing  and 
swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep  company  with  these 
pilfering  idle  children.  You  are  welcome  to  go 
and  see  him  when  you  please,  but  here  he  must 
not  come." 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a^crying,  saying, 
**  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for  ever. 
Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he  intended 
to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  could  do  so  well 
by  him  as  his  own  mother."  The  truth  was,  she 
wanted  to  get  these  new  clothes  into  her  clutches, 
which  would  all  have  been  pawned  at  the  dram- 
shop before  the  week  was  out.  This  Mr.  Stock 
well  knew.  From  crying  she  fell  to  scolding  and 
swearing.     She  told  him   he  was  an   unnatural 
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wretch,  that  wanted  to  make  a  child  despise  his 
own  mother  because  she  was  poor.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  she  would  not  part  from  him : 
she  said  she  hated  your  godly  people ;  they  had 
no  bowels  of  compassion ;  but  tried  to  set  men, 
women,  aild  children  against  their  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and  for 
one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to  strip 
the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave  hiui  to 
his  unnatural  mother.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should 
I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my  strength,  for 
this  wicked  woman  ?  "  But  he  soon  checked  this 
thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  God  with  rebellious  sinners.  This 
cured  his  anger  in  a  moment,  and  he  mildly 
reasoned  with  her  on  her  folly  and  blindness  m 
opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  tlie .  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 
^^  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child ;  he  should 
have  him  soon  enough."  Mrs.  Williams  now  be- 
gan to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should  take 
the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  consented  to 
let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice,  not  from 
prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy  was  sent  to 
school  that  very  night,  his  mother  crying  and  roar- 
ing, instead  of  thanking  God  for  such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men.     By-tlie-by  it  was  that  very  young  fellow 
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who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  good  example  when 

he   was   an    apprentice,    and  who    used   to   sing.. 

psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening  when  they. 

got  out  of  the  way  of  Williams's  junketing.     Will 

coming  home  early  one  evening,  was  surprised  to 

find  his  master  at  work  by  himself,  long  after  the 

usual  time.     He  begged  so  heartily  to  know  the 

reason,  that  Stock  owned  the  truth.     Will  was  so 

struck  with  this  piece  of  kindness,  that  he  snatched 

up  a  last,  crying  out,  '^  Well,  master,  you  sliali. 

not  work  by  yourself,  however ;  we  will  go  snacks 

in  maintaining  Tommy :  it  shall  never  be  said  that 

Will  Simpson  was  idling  about,  when  his  master 

was  working  for  charity."     This  made  the  hour 

pass  cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God's  blessing  on 
his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the  world.  He 
now  paid  oiF  his  creditors ;  but  he  never  forgot  his 
obligation  to  them,  and  found  many  opportunities 
of  showing  kindness  to  them,  and  to  their  children 
after  them.  He  now  cast  about  for  a  proper  wife ; 
and  as  he  was  thought  a  prosperous  man,  and  was 
very  well-looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of 
the  place,  with  their  tawdry  fiinery,  used  to  be 
often  parading  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go 
to  church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way* 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church  had  other 
things  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought  about 
these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  concern  in 
seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, — so  that  the 
very  means  they  took  to  please  him  made  him  dis- 
like them. 
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There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman  of 
excellent  character  and  very  modest  appearance. 
He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was  employed 
night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged  widowed 
mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  blind.  This  good 
girl  was,  indeed,  almost  literally  eyes  and  feet  to 
her  helpless  parent;  and  Mr,  Stock  used  to  see 
her,  through  the  little  casement  window,  lifting  her 
up,  and  feeding  her  with  a  tenderness  which  greatly 
raised  his. esteem  for  her.  He  used  to  tell  WUl 
Simpson,  as  they  sat  at  work,  that  such  a  dutiful 
daughter  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  faithful  wife.. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  heart  to  try  lo  draw  her 
off  from  her  care  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor 
woman  declined  very  fast.  Betsy  was  much  em- 
ployed in  reading  or  praying  by  her  while  she  was 
awake,  and  passed  good  part  of  the  night  while 
she  slept  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  supply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
which  their  poor  pittance  could  not  aflbrd,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  liave  little  or 
nothing  after  her  mother's  death,  as  she  had  only 
a  life-income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hundred  pounds 
with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he  was  almost  sorry 
that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an  opportunity  of  re- 
sisting his  natural  bias,  which  rather  lay  on  the 
side  of  loving  money.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  putting 
principle  and  putting  affection  out  of  the  question, 
I  shall  do  a  more  prudent  thing  by  marrying  Betsy- 
West,  who  will  conform  to  her  station,  and  is  a 
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religious,  huipble,  industrious  girl,  without  a  shil- 
ling, than  by  having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will 
neglect  my  family,  and  fill  my  h<mse  with  company, 
though  she  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which 
Nancy  Thompson  would  bring." 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
wondered  what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that.  Had  the  man  no  eyes  ?  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh  I  how 
it  did  provoke  all  the  vaiti  idle  things  to  find,  Ihat 
staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly,  serving  God,  and 
nursing  a  blind  mother,  should  do  that  for  Betsy 
West  which  all  their  contrivances,  flaunting,  and 
dancing,  could  not  do  for  them. 

He  W9S  not  disapppinted  in  his  hope  of  meeting 
with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as,  indeed,  those  who 
marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But  if  reli- 
gious persons  will,  for  the  sake  of  money,  choose 
partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion,  do  not  let 
them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy :  they  might 
have  known  that  beforehand. 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock's  house,  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  master 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter  he  would  save  to 
buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish  ^ 
to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples,  to  give  his  money 
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to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  he  would  answer, 
*^  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my  mother  ^or  all  that" 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  ^*  For,"  said  he,  ^^  it  is  owing  to 
Giod's  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction."  He  still 
gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did  aright ; 
and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to  him, 
"  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  you  are" 
—  "  Hold,  William,"  answered  he  gravely :  **  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  willing 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
,he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them." 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock's  fellow-prentice.  So,  next  month, 
you  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the  many  tricks 
and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 


PART  III. 
Some  Account  of  the  Frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 

X  ou  shall  now  hear  what  befell  idle  Jack  Brown, 
who,  being  a  farmer's  son,  had  many  advantages 
to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who  wants  prudence 
may  be  said  to  want  every  thing,  because  be  turns 
all  his  advantages  to  no  account 
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Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when  his 
master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken  fit 
at  the  Greyhound.  You  know  already  how  Stock 
succeeded  to  his  master's  business,  and  prospered 
in  it.  Jack  wished  very  much  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him.  His  father  and  mother,  too, 
were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to  advance  a  hun- 
dred pounds  with  him.  Here  is  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  power  of  character !  The  old  farmer,  with' all 
bis  covetousness,  was  eager  to  get  his  son  into 
partnership  with  Stock,  though  the  latter  was  not 
worth  a  shilling;  and  even  Jack's  mother,  with  all 
her  pride,  was  eager  for  it,  for  they  had  both  sense 
enough  to  see  it  would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The 
father  knew  that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main 
chance ;  and  the  mother,  that  he  would  take  the 
labouring  oar,  and  so  her  darling  would  have  little 
to  do.  The  ruling  passion  operated  in  both :  one 
parent  wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  pleasure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal  good. 

Stock,  however,  young  as  he  was,  was  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  His  wisdom  was  an 
overmatch  for  their  cunning.  He  had  a  kindness 
for  Brown,  but  would  on  no  account  enter  into 
business  with  him.  "  One  of  these  three  things," 
said  he,  ^^  I  am  sure  will  happen  if  I  do :  he  will 
-either  hurt  my  principles,  my  character,  or  my 
trade ;  perhaps  all."  And  here,  by-the-by,  let  me 
drop  a  hint  to  other  young  men  who  are  about  to 
enter  into  partnership.  Let  them  not  do  that  in 
haste  which  they  may.  repent  at  leisure.     Next  to 
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marriage,  it  is  a  tie  the  hardest  to  break;  and  next 
to  that  it  is  an  engagement  which  ought  to  be 
enteted  into  with  the  most  caution.  Many  things 
go  to  the  making  such  a  connection  suitable^  safe, 
and  pleasant  There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need 
not  be  above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect  from 
James  Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business,  so 
he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  journeys 
man,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt  his 
good  nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a  young 
man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world  mu^ 
not  only  be  good  natured,  he  must  be  prudent  also. 
*^  I  am  resolved,"  said  he,  "  to  employ  none  but 
the  most  sober,  regular,  young  men  I  can  .get 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners ;  and 
I  should  be  answerable  for  all  the  disorders  of  my 
own  house  if  I  knowingly  took  a  wild  drinking 
young  fellow  into  it.  That  which  might  be  kind- 
ness to  one  would  be  injustice  to  many,  and  there- 
fore a  sin  in  myself.'* 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when  she 
heard  that  her  soii  had  stooped  so  low  as.  to  make 
this  offer.  She  valued  herself  on  being  proud,  for 
she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing.  Poor  wo- 
mim  I  she  did  not  know  that  it  is  the  meanest 
thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  ignorance  which 
made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  "  You 
mean-spirited  rascal ! "  said  she  to  Jack,  ^^  I  had 
rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as  well  as  I  love 
you,  than  see  yoU  disgrace  your  family  by  working 
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under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish  apprentice."  She  for- 
got already  what  pains  she  had  taken  about  the 
partnership ;  but  pride  and  passion  have  bad  tne* 
Biories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  — ^  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock,  or 
to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised  every 
shilling  she  could  get  from  her  husband,  and  all 
she  could  crib  from  the  dairy,  to  set  up  Jack  in  a 
showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market  day  she' 
came  herself,  and  took  for  him  the  new  white 
house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows  painted 
blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It  is  that 
house  which  has  the  old  cross  just  before  it,  as 
you  turn  down  between  the  church  and  the  Grey- 
hound. Its  being  so  near  the  church,  to  be  sure^ 
was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but  its  being  so 
near  the  Greyhound  was ;  and  so,  taking  one 
thing  with  the  other,  it  was,  to  be  sure,  no  bad 
situation.  But  what  weighed  most  with  the  mother' 
was,  that  it  was  a  much  more  showy  shop  than 
Stock's,  and  the  house,  though  not  half  so  eonve^ 
nient,  was  far  more  smart. 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  jtist  at 
first;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short,  she  chargied 
him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old 
comrade  Stock.  Indeed,  she  always  thought  with 
double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  prosperity,  because 
she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that  his  suc- 
cess would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock;  for  she  owned 
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it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  -  to  bring  that 
proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She  did  not 
understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beggars  must 
become  tradesmen  :  it  was  making  a  velvet  purse 
of  a  sow's  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set  of 
principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him.  He 
seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to  do : 
but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I  wonder  now 
what  is  my  duty  to  do  ?  And  when  he  was  once  clear 
in  that  matter  he  generally  did  it,  always  begging 
God's  blessing  and  direction.  So  instead  of  setting 
Brown  at  defiance ;  instead  of  all  that  vulgar  self- 
ishness, of  catch  he  that  catch  can  — -  and  two  of  a 
trade  can  never  agree  —  he  resolved  to  be  friendly 
towards  him.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh 
against  Brown  for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was 
sorry  for  him ;  because  he  feared  he  would  never 
be  able  to  pay  such  a  rent.  He  very  kindly  called 
upon  him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  for 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hints  for  his 
going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oftener  to  church 
and  seldomer  to  the  Greyhound ;  put  him  in  mind 
how  following  the  one  and  forsaking  the  other  had 
been  the  riiin  of  their  poor  master,  — and  added  the 
following 

ADVICE    TO   YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goods;  cut  the  work  out  yourself ;  let 
the  eye  of  the  master  he  every  where;  employ  the  so- 
berest  men ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceits  of  trade ;  never 
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lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raise  your  awn;  make 
short 'payments ;  keep  exact  accounts ;  avoid  idle  com- 
pany,  and  be  very  strict  to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  was  well 
situated  for  gossip ;  and  every  one  who  had  some* 
thing  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do,  was  welcome. 
Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and  every  idle 
song  first  sung,  in  Brown's  shop.  Every  customer 
who  came  to  be  measured  was  promised  that  his 
shoes  should  be  done  first  But  the  misfortune 
was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day  the  same  proBuse  was 
made  to  all ; .  so  that  ninet^^ii  were  disappointed, 
and  of  course  affronted.  He  never  said  No  to.  any 
one.  It  is,  indeed,  a  word  which  it  requires  some 
honesty  to  pronounce.  By  all  these  false  promises 
he  was  thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever 
made  a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle 
of  underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agreed  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hollow, 
and  that  the  old  shop  would  be  soon  knocked  up. 

All  is  not  Gold  that  glistens. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quite  so  ibnd  of  the  cheap  shop :  one  found 
out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that  the 
work  was  slight.  Those  who  liked  substantial 
goods  went  all  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  they  said 
Brown's  heel-taps  did  not  last  a  week;  his  new 
boots  let  in  water ;  and  they  believed  he  made  his 
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soles  of  brown  paper.  Besides,  it  was  thought  by 
most,  that  his  promising  all,  and  keeping  his  word 
with  none,  hurt  his  business  as  much  as  any  thing. 
Indeed,  I  doubt,  putting  religion  out  of  the 
question,  if  lying  ever  answers,  even  in  a  political 
view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  a  good 
heart ,-  that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature^ 
and  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  seem  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble.  But 
he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience, 
nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give  up  any  plea- 
sure, to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had.  He  loved 
Jim  i  and  those  who  do  should  always^  see  that  it 
be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give  up  more 
for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a 
word  against  innocent  merriment.  1  like  it  myself. 
But  what  the  proverb  says  of  gold,  may  be  said  of 
mirth,  —  it  may  be  bought  too  dear.  If  a  young 
man  finds  that  what  he  fancies  is  a  good  joke  may 
possibly  ofiend  God,  hurt  his  neighbour,  afflict  his 
parent,  or  make  a  modest  girl  blush,  let  him  then 
be  assured  it  is  not  fun  but  wickedness,  and  he  had 
better  let  it  alone* 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had,  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any  thing. 
He  was  so  good  natured^  indeed,  that  he  never 
in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a  jolly  set;  but 
he  was  not  good  natured  enough  to  consider  that 
those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all  night  roaring  and 
laughing,  had  wives  and  children  at  home,  who 
had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to  wear,  because  they 
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were  keeping  up  the  character  of  merry  fellows 
and  good  hearts  at  the  public-house. 

TTie  Mountebank, 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
galloping  up  .to  his  door  in  great  haste.  This  boy 
brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was  danger* 
ously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his  own  best 
bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might  lose  no  time, 
but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mother  before  she 
died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  lamented  the  danger 
of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all  the  people  in  the  shop 
extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as  soon 
as  the  mare  had  baited ;  for  he  well  knew  that  his 
father  would  not  thank  him  for  any  haste  he  might 
make  if  Smiler  was  hurt* 

Jack  accordingly  set  oiF,  and  rode  with  such  speed 
to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and  Smiler  had 
a  mind  to  another  bait*  They  stopped  at  the  Star : 
unluckily  it  was  fair-day ;  and  as  he  was  walking 
about  while  Smiler  was  eating  her  oats,  a  bill  was 
put  into  his  hand  setting  forth,  that  on  a  stage  op- 
posite the  Globe  a  mountebank  was  showing  away^ 
and  his  Andrew  performing  the  finest  tricks  that 
ever  were  seen.  He  read  —  he  stood  still  —  he 
went  on  —  "  It  will  not  hinder  me,*'  says  he: 
"  Smiler  must  rest;  and  I  shall  see  my  poor  dear 
mother  quite  as  soon  if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I 
sit  moping  at  the  Star." 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seemed 
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short;  and  when  they  were  over,  he  could  not  for- 
bear going  into  the  Globe,  and  treating  these  choice 
spirits  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  Just  as  they  were 
taking  the  last  glass,  Jack  happened  to  say  that  he 
was  the  best  fives  player  in  the  country.  ^^  That 
is  lucky,"  said  the  Andrew ;  ^^  for  there  is  a  famous 
match  now  playing  in  the  court,  and  you  may  never 
again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  show  your  skill.'' 
Brown  declared  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had 
left  his  horse  at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on 
urgent  business.  They  now  all  pretended  to  call 
his  skill  in  question.  Iliis  roused  his  pride,  and 
he  thought  another  half  hour  could  break  no 
squares.  Smiler  had  now  had  a  good  feed  of 
com,  and  he  would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a 
little  more;  so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him  on ; 
and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could  not 
see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  for  from  the 
winner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained  Brown  not 
only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won  but  of  all  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
leave  to  go  to  the  house  where  his  horse  was,  to 
'  borrow  enough  to  discharge  his  reckoning  at  the 
Globe. 

AH  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  expressed 
much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler  der 
clared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had  been 
rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  Merry  An- 
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drew,  who  said  he  came  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to  pay 
for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  neatest 
tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed ;  for  he  made 
such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler,  that  neither 
Jack  nor  his  &ther  ever  heard  of  her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took ;  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two  be- 
fore an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  up  for  appre- 
hending the  horse-stealer.  Jack  had  some  doubts 
whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back.  He 
knew  that  though  his  father  might  fear  his  wife 
most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  length  he  took 
that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy  which  he  ought 
to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  repentance,  and  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  his  journey.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  watch  and  silver  buckles  in  pawn  for  a 
little  old  hack  which  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  and  would  hardly  trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  five  in  the 
morning.  The  family  were  all  up.  He  asked  the 
boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his  mother  was  ? 
^<  She  is  dead,"  said  the  boy :  '^  she  died  yester- 
day afternoon."  Here  Jack's  heart  smote  him; 
and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief,  but  more 
from  ^e  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience;  for  he 
found  by  computing  the  hours,  that  had  he  come 
straight  on,  he  should  have  been  in  time  to  re- 
ceive his  mother's  blessing. 

The  farmer  now  called  from  within,  ^^  I  hear 
Smiler's  step.  Is  Jack  come  ?" — "  Yes,  fether," 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.     ^^  Then,"  cried  the  fisu?- 
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mer,  **  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you,  and  take 
care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and  rub  her 
down;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good  feed  of  corn. 
Be  sure  walk  her  about  that  she  may  not  catch 
cold/'  Young  Brown  came  in.  "  Are  you  not 
an  undutiful  dog  ?''  said  the  iather :  ^*  you  might 
have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago.  Your  mother 
oould  not  die  in  peace  without  seeing  you.  She 
said  it  was  a  cruel  return  for  all  her  fcmdness  that 
you  could  not  make  a  little  haste  to  see  her;  but 
it  was  slways  so,  for  she  had  wronged  her  other 
children  to  help  you,  and  this  was  her  reward." 
Brown  sobbed  out  a  few  words,  but  hid  father  re* 
plied,  ^^  Never  cry.  Jack,  for  the  boy  told  me  that 
it  was  out  of  regard  for  Smiler  that  you  were  not 
here  as  soon  as  he  was ;  and  if  'twas  your  over  care 
of  her,  why  thei*e's  no  great  harm  done.  You  could 
not  have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hurt  the  mare."  Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  his  face.  He  knew  tliat  his  father  was 
very  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  termis  with  his 
wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to  her  had 
been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the  horse ;  but 
to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that  horse  through 
his  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling  was  more  than 
Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The  old  man,  however, 
soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no  words  can  describe 
his  fury.  Forgetting  that  bis  wife  lay  dead  above 
stairs,  he  abused  his  son  in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  re- 
peated; and  though  his  covetousness  had  just 
before  found  an  excuse  for  a  favourite  son  neglect- 
ing to  visit  a  dying  parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his 
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rage  against  Jack  as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he 
would  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never 
see  his  face  again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor  would 
his  father  advance  even  the  little  money  which  was 
needfid  to  redeem  his  things  at  the  Star.  He  had 
now  no  fond  modier  to  assist  him,  and  he  set  out 
on  his  return  home  on  his  borrowed  hack,  full  of 
grief.  He  had  the  added  mortification  of  knowing, 
that  he  had  also  lost  by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of 
money  which  his  mother  bad  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew  had 
got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a  very 
good  joke  at  the  Greyhound.  He  soon  recovered 
his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse,  but  as  to 
his  behaviour  to  his  dying  mother  it  troubled  him 
at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  though  he  did 
all  he  could  to  forget  it.  He  did  not,  however, 
go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  engage  in  one  frolic 
the  less  for  what  had  passed  at  the  Globe;  his 
good  heart  continually  betraying  him  into  acts  of 
levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of  that 
proverb.  Keep  your  shopj  and  your  shop  will  keep 
you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and  they 
forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round ;  there  was 
much  to  pay,  and  little  to  receive.  He  owed  two 
years'  rent.  He  was  in  arrears  to  his  men  for 
W-  He  W  .  tag  «x<»B.  wiU.  hi.  o«™,. 
It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father.     He  had  now 
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no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only  true  friend  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  had  helped  him  out  of  many  petty 
scrapes,  but  be  knew  Stock  would  advance  no 
money  in  so  hopeless  a  case.  Duns  came  Fast  about 
him.  He  named  a  speedy  day  for  payment ;  bat 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
danger  put  off  to  a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every 
))romise,  was  as  merry  as  ever,  and  run  the  same 
round  of  thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was 
in  trouble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that 
was  the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice. 
He  one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intended  to  go 
on  in  this  course  ?  "  No,"  said  he,  **  I  am  resolved 
by-and-by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go  to 
church.  Why  I  am  but  five-and-twenty,  man ;  I 
am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live  long ;  I 
can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and  good  at  any 
time." 

*'  Oh,  Jack  ! "  said  Stock,  "  don't  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Didst  thou  never  read  about  the 
heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgence  in  sin  ? 
Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well,  show  that 
they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never  beginning  to 
put  their  good  resolutions  into  practice;  which, 
made  a  wise  man  once  say,  that  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.  We  cannot  repent  when  we 
please.  It  is  the  goodness  of  God  which  leadeth  us 
to  repentance" 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Jack,  "  I  am  no  one's 
enemy  but  my  own." 

**  It  is  as  foolish,"  said  Stock,  ^^  to  say  a  bad 
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man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a  good 
man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There  is  no 
such  neutral  character.  A  bad  man  corrupts  or  of- 
fends all  within  reach  of  his  example,  just  as  a  good 
man  benefits  or  instructs  all  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence.  And  there  is  no  time  when  we  can 
say  that  this  transmitted  good  and  evil  will  end. 
A  wicked  man  may  be  punished  for  sins  he  never 
committed  himself,  if  he  has  been  the  cause  of  sin 
in  others,  as  surely  as  a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for 
more  good  deeds  than  he  himself  has  done,  even 
for  the  virtuous  and  good  actions  of  all  those  who 
are  made  better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or 
his  writings." 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  but  would 
seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on  that  day, 
as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  due  to  him  for 
leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be  frightened. 
He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound  for  him.  This 
Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown  now  began  to  dread 
the  horrors  of  a  gaol,  and  really  seemed  so  very 
contrite,  and  made  so  many  vows  and  promises  of 
amendment,  that  at  length  Stock  was  prevailed  on, 
together  with  two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends, 
to  advance  each  a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the 
landlord,  Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them 
every  part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future 
by  their  advice ;  declaring  that  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as  well 
as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  last  wrought  upon. 
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and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  is,  he  did 
not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply  Brown  was 
involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on  the  very 
quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance  to  cariy 
his  landlord  this  money,  raised  by  the  imprudent 
kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  departure  Stock 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story  of  Smiler  and  the 
Merry  Andrew,  and  he  promised  of  his  own  head 
that  he  would  not  even  call  at  a  public-house  till 
he  had  paid  the  money. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  very  tri- 
umphantly passed  by  several.  He  stopped  a  little 
under  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds  of 
merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear.  At 
another  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle  and 
the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here  his 
heart  had  well  nigh  &iled  him,  but  the  dread  of  a 
gaol  on  the  one  hand,  and,  what  he  feared  almost  as 
much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other,  spurred 
himon ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a  little  at  having 
got  the  better  of  this  temptation.  He  felt  quite 
happy  when  he  found  he  had  reached  the  door  of 
his  landlord  without  having  yielded  to  one  idle 
inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  opened 
it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  ^^  I  am  sorry 
for  it,"  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with  a  boasting 
air  he  took  out  his  money.  "  I  want  to  pay  him 
my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been  afraid  of  me/* 
The  servant,  who  knew  her  master  was  very  much 
afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to  walk  in,  for  her  master 
would  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour.     ^^  I  will  call 
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again/'  said  he ;  ^*  but  no ;  let  him  call  on  ine,  and 
the  sooner  the  better :  I  shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts." 
While  he  had  been  talking  he  took  care  to  open 
his  black-leather  case,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills 
to  the  servant;  and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way, 
he  put  up  his  money,  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue 
Posts* 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own  re- 
solution ;  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and  being 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the  landlord's  own 
&ult  and  not  his  that  it  was  not  paid,  he  went  to 
refresh  himself  at  the  Blue  Posts.  In  a  bam  be- 
longing to  this  public-house  a  set  of  strollers  were 
just  going  to  perform  some  of  that  sing-song 
ribaldry  by  which  our  villages  are  corrupted,  the 
laws  broken,  and  that  money  drawn  from  the  poor 
for  pleasure,  which  is  wanted  by  their  families  for 
bread.  The  name  of  the  last  new  song  which 
made  part  of  the  entertainment  made  him  think 
himself  in  high  luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that 
half  hour  to  spare.  He  went  into  the  bam,  but 
was  too  much  delighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung 
his  favourite  song,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He 
leaped  out  of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged 
blankets  which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that  diey 
praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which  awak- 
ened all  bis  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with 
their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than  invite 
them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which  they  were 
too  hungry  not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
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ment  with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half  hour  was  long 
since  past  by.  ^^  And  so/'  says  he,  ^^  as  I  know 
he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to  bed,  I  sup- 
pose, by  day-light  to  save  candle,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  speak  with  him  to-night ;  besides,  let  him  call 
upon  me;  it  is  his  business,  and  not  mine.  I  left 
word  where  I  was  to  be  found :  the  money  is  ready; 
and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to-night,  I  can  do  it  before 
breakfast." 

By  the  time  these  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
supper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more  jolly 
evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty  as  water. 
The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow  was  feasting 
them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals,  and  he  wanted 
flattery,  the  business  was  soon  settled.  They  ate, 
and  Brown  sung.  They  pretended  to  be  in  rap- 
tures. Singing  promoted  drinking,  and  every  fresh 
glass  produced  a  song,  or  a  story  still  more  merry 
than  the  former.  Before  morning  the  players,  who 
were  engaged  to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles 
off,  stole  away  quietly*  Brown  having  dropt  asleep, 
they  left  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to 
him  his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business  of 
the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He  set  ofi^ 
once  more  to  his  landlord's  in  high  spirits,  gaily 
singing  by  the  way  scraps^of  all  the  tunes  he  had 
picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new  fiiends. 
The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself,  and  re- 
proached him  with  no  small  surliness  for  not  having 
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kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening  before,  adding, 
that  he  supposed  he  was  come  now  with  some  more 
of  his  shallow  excuses.  Brown  put  on  all  that 
haughtiness  which  is  common  to  people  who^  being 
generally  apt  to  be  in  the  wrong,  happen  to  catch 
themselves  doing  a  right  action  :  he  looked  big,  as 
some  sort  of  people  do  when  they  have  money  to 
pay.  ^^  You  need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about 
your  money,"  said  he ;  ^^  I  was  not  going  to  break 
or  run  away."  The  landlord  well  knew  this  wa3 
the  common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  "  You  shall  see  I 
am  a  man  of  my  word  :  give  me  a  receipt."  The 
landlord  had  it  ready,  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leather  case  in  which  the  bills  were  :  he  felt,  he 
searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then  the 
other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no  leather 
case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified.  It  was 
indeed  the  face  of  real  terror ;  but  the  landlord 
conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and  abused  him 
heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks  upon  him  :  he 
swore  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  any  longer ; 
—  the  money  or  a  gaol  —  there  lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested,  for  once,  with  great  truth,  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  declared  that  he 
had  actually  brought  the  money,  and  knew  not 
what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing  was  far  too 
unlikely  to  gain  credit.  Brown  now  called  to  mind 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  settle  in  the  room 
where  they  had  supped.  This  raised  his  spirits ; 
for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  case  had  fallen  out  of 
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his  pocket.  He  said  he  would  step  to  the  public- 
house  and  search  for  it,  and  would  be  back  directly. 
Not  one  word  of  all  this  did  the  landlord  believe, 
so  inconvenient  is  it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He 
swore  Brown  should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  with- 
out a  constable,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent 
for  one.  Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went 
back  to  the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the 
officer  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caur 
tion  was  needless :  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he  that 
he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale  or 
tidings  of  the  leather-case  could  be  had!  The 
master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  and  the  maid  of  the 
public-house,  all  protested  they  were  innocent. 
His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  strollers  with  whom 
he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  he  now  found  out, 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  evening  did  not 
always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He  obtained  a 
warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  strollers.  No  one,  however,  believed  he  had 
really  lost  any  thing ;  and,  as  he  had  not  a  shilling 
lefi  to  defray  the  expensive  treat  he  had  given,  the 
master  of  the  inn  agreed  with  the  other  landlord  in 
thinking  this  story  was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both, 
and  Brown  remained  in  close  custody.  At  length 
the  officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been 
obliged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not  fix 
the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  all  offered  to 
swear  before  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  leather-case.     It  was  at  length  agreed,  that. 
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as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a  crowded  barn, 
he  had  probably  been  robbed  there,  if  at  all ;  and, 
among  so  many,  who  could  pretend  to  guess  at  the 
thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman :  he  cried,  tore  his 
hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  for  ever.  The  abusive 
language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his  new  creditor 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten  his  sorrow.  His 
landlord  would  be  put  off  no  longer.  Brown  de- 
clared he  could  neither  find  bail  nor  raise  another 
shilling ;  and  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  law  were  made 
out,  he  was  sent  to  the  county  gaol. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought  him 
to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But  his  heart 
was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief  thing  which 
grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  having  abused  the 
kindness  of  Stock ;  for  to  him  he  should  appear 
guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he  had,  indeed,  been 
only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent.  And  it  is  worth 
while  here  to  remark,  that  vanity,  idleness,  and 
imprudence,  oflen  bring  a  man  to  utter  ruin  both 
of  soul  and  body,  though  silly  people  do  not  put 
them  in  the  catalogue  of  heavy  sins ;  and  those  who 
indulge  in  them  are  oflen  reckoned  honest,  merry 
fellows,  with  the  best  hearts  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what  befell 
Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and  what 
became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  certainly  know,  the  first  of 
next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will  not  forget  to 
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enquire  for  the  Fouith  Part  of  the  Shoemakers,  or 
Jack  Brown  in  Prison. 


PART  IV. 
Jack  Brown  in  Prison* 


Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first  sur- 
prise, than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend  Stock 
the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr.  Stock, 
who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  lightness  and 
dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  utterly  disbe- 
lieve the  story  as  all  the  other  creditors  did.  To 
speak  the  truth,  Stock  was  the  only  one  among 
them  who  had  good  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a 
man  may  be  completely  ruined,  both  in  what  re- 
lates to  his  property  and  his  soul,  without  com- 
mitting Old  Bailey  crimes.  He  well  knew  that 
idleness,  vanity,  and  the  love  of  pleasure^  as  it  is 
falsely  called,  will  bring  a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread, 
as  surely  as  those  things  which  are  reckoned  much 
greater  sins ;  and  that  they  undermine  his  prin- 
ciples as  certainly,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened  to 
answer  Brown's  letter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and  secretly 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-hearted  old  far- 
mer, Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with  him,  and  to 
see  if  h^  would  do  any  thing  for  his  son.     Stock 
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did  not.pi^eteiid  to  excuse  Jack,  or  even  to  lessen 
his  offences ;  fonit  was  anuieof  his,  never  to  dis- 
guise trutk  or  to  palliate  wickedness.  Sin  was  still 
sin  in  his  eyes,  though  i€  wefte  coiiimitted  by  his 
best  friend;  but  though  he  would  not  soflen  the 
sin,  he  felt  tenderly  for  the  sinner*  He  pleaded 
with  the  old  far mel*^  on  the  ground  that  his  son's 
idleness  and  :Other  vices  would  gather  fresh  strength 
in' a  gaol;'  He  told  him,  that  the  looise  and  worth- 
less company  w4iich  he  Wbuld  there  keep  would 
harden  him  ia  vice  ;'and  if  jie^  was  now  wicked,  he 
m^ht  these  become-  iirdClaiQiable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  ufged  in  yadn :  the  farmer 
was  not  to  be  moved.  Ind^ed^  he-  argued  with 
some  justice,  th^-he  onght  not  to  make  his  indus- 
trions  children  beggars'  to  i^ave  one  rb^ue  from  the 
gallows.*  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning,' though  he  saw  the  fsith^r  was  lesd  inilueticed 
by  this  principle  of  justice  than  by  resentment  on 
account  of  the  old  story  of  Smiler.  People,  indeed, 
should  take  care  that  what  appears  in  their  con- 
duct to  proceed  from  justice,^  does  not  ideally  pro- 
ceed from  revienge.  Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown 
often  deceive  themselves,  and  fency  they  act  on 
better  principles  than  they  really  do,  for- Want  of 
looking  ia  little  more  closely  into' their  owh  ^hearts, 
and  putting  down  every  action  to  its  true  mdtive. 
When  we  are  praying' lagainst  ^ec^i^  We^shdtild  not 
forget'by  take  self-deceit  into  tbi^'^dcdiintV  - 

Mr.  Stock  at  leMgdf  Wrote  16  podr  Jack ;  hot  to 
offer  him' any  help,  that'w'agquite  Out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  to  isxhoft  him  to  repent  of  his  evil  ways ;  to 
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lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  and  to  ad- 
vise him  to  convert  the  present  punishment  into  a 
benefit,  by  humbling  himself  before  God.  He 
offered  his  interest  to  get  his  place  of  confinement 
exchanged  for  one  of  those  improved  prisons  where 
solitude  and  labour  have  been  made  the  happy 
instniments  of  bringing  many  to  a  better  way  of 
thinking;  and  ended  by  saying,  that,  if  he  ever 
gave  any  solid  signs  of  real  amendment,  he  would 
still  be  his  friend  in  spite  of  all  that  was  past. 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of  money 
to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  a  trifle  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  companions,  Jack  would 
have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed;  but  to  send 
him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  few  words  of 
empty  comfort,  was,  he  thought,  but  a  cheap, 
shabby  way  of  showing  his  kindness.  Unluckily, 
the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to 
one  of  those  direful  merry-makings  which  are  often 
carried  on  with  brutal  riot  within  the  doleful  walls 
of  a  gaol  on  the  entrance  of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is 
often  expected  to  give  a  feast  to  the  rest 

When  his  companions  were  heated  with  gin ;  — 
"  Now,"  said  Jack,  "  TU  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 
and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is."  So  saying, 
he  took  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind  and  pious  letter,  and 
was  delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it  produced. 
"  What  a  canting  dog !  "  said  one.  "  Repentance, 
indeed  !  "  cried  Tom  Crew.  "  No,  no.  Jack ;  tell, 
this  hypocritical  rogue,  that,  if  we  have  lost  our 
liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been  jolly,  hearty 
fellows ;  and  we  have  more  spirit  than  to  repent  of 
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that,  I  hope :  all  the  harm  we  have  done  is  living 
a  little  too  fast,  like  honest  bucks  as  we  are."  — 
"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Jolly  George,  "  had  we  been 
such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as  Stock  we  need 
not  have  come  hither.  But  if  the  ill  nature  of  the 
laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to  clap  up  such  fine 
hearty  blades,  we  are  no  felons  however.  We  are 
afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to 
repent  of  any  sin  that's  not  hanging  matter.  As  to 
those  who  are  thrust  into  the  condemned  hole,  in- 
deed, and  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  they  "nmst 
see  the  parson,  and  hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff 
But  I  do  not  know  what  such  stout  young  fellows 
as  we  are  have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so, 
Jack,  let  us  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you 
learnt  of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you 
lost  your  pocket-book." 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the  quick 
progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad  to  worse. 
Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle,  soon  grew 
to  want  feeling  also.  He  joined  in  the  laugh 
which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and  told  many 
good  stories^  as  they  were  were  called,  in  derision 
of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of  his  old 
friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of  those 
small  remains  of  shame  and  decency  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  prison.  He  even  grew 
reconciled  to  this  wretched  way  of  life,  and  the 
want  of  money  seemed  to  him  the  heaviest  evil  in 
the  life  of  a  gaol. 

Mr.  Stock,   finding  from   the  gaoler  that  his 
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letter  had  be^n  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to  see 
him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking  it  right 
to  let  him  suffer  that  want  which  his  vices  had 
brought  up<Hi  him.  But,  as  he  still  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come  when  he  might  be  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  evil  courses,  he  conttnued  to 
have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means  of  the  gaoler, 
who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted  man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thoughtless 
riot  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Company 
kept  up  his  spirits :  with  his.  new  friends  he  con- 
trived to  drown  thought;  but  when  he  was  alone 
be  began  to  find  that  a  merry  felUm^  when  de^ 
prived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor,  is  often  a 
most  forlorn   wretch.     Then   it  is  that  even,  a 

m 

merry. fellow  says,  Of  laughter^  *mhat  is  HP  and  of 
mirthj  it  is  madness. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone 
as  possible,  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost, 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  gaol  fever, 
broke  out  in  the  prison^  Tom  Crew,  the  ring- 
leader in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first  seized 
with  it.  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with  his  com- 
rade to  assist  and  divert  him,  but  of  assistance 
he  could  give  little,  and  the  veiy  thought  of  diver- 
sion was  now  turned  into  horror.  Me  soon 
caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  so  dreadful  a 
degree,  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  Of 
those  who  remained  in  health  not  a  soulcame 
near  him,  though  he  had  shared  his  last  farthiag 
with  them.     He  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  feel 
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Ais  cruelty.  Poor  fellow!  he  did  not  know 
before,  that  the  friendship  of  the  worldly  is  at  an 
end  when  there  is  no  more  drink  or  diversion  to 
be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  deplorable  condition ; 
his  body  tormented  with  a  dreadful  disease,  and 
his  soul  terrified  and  amazed  at  the  approach  of 
death :  that  death  which  he  thought  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  of  which  his  comrades  had  so  often 
assured  him,  that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty 
was  in  no  danger.  Poor  Jack  !  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing for  him.  Without  a  shilling  !  without  a  friend  ! 
without  one  comfort  respecting  this  world,  and, 
what  is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  re- 
specting the  next. 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown's 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circum- 
stances. It  Was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,'  and  in  a  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion so  desperate.  Matiy  an  honest  man  unjustly 
accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many  a  holy 
martyr,  has  enjdyed  sometimes  niore  peftce  and 
content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men  have  ever 
tasted  in  the  height  df  dieir  prosperity.  But  to 
any  such  comforts, '  to  any  comfort  at  all,  poor 
Jack  was  an  utter  stranger.  '  •      i 

A  Christian  friend  generally  comes  forward  at 
ike  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake  the 
wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  not  come 
near  Brown,  though  he  had  often  entertained  and 
had  never  offended  them;  even  bis  own  father 
was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condition.  When 
Mr.  Stock  inforitied  him  of  it,  he  answered,  **  'Tis 
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no  more  than  be  deserves.  As  he  brews  so  be' 
must  bake.  He  has  made  his  own  bed,  and  let 
him  lie  in  it."  —  The  hard  old  man  had  ever  at  his 
tongue's  end  some  proverb  of  hardness,  or  fru- 
gality, which  he  contrived  to  turn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved. 
He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too,  but  they  were 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness,  mercy,  or  some 
other  virtue.  "  I  must  not,"  said  he,  "  pretend 
to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if  I  do  not  requite  evil 
with  good."  When  he  received  the  gaoler's  letter 
with  the  account  of  Brown's  sad  condition,  Will 
Simpson  and  Tommy  Williams  began  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by 
which  he  had  escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only 
gravely  said,  ^^  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in 
the  same  misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to 
difier.  But  for  His  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no 
better  condition.  Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him."  — ? 
"  What,  you  ! "  said  Will,  "  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money?"  — "  This  is  not  a  time  to  re- 
member injuries,"  said  Mr.  Stock.  "  How  can 
I  ask  forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold 
forgiveness  from  him?"  So  saying,  he  ordered 
his  horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown;  thus 
proving  that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
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more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the  healthy  . 
in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul.  Many  a 
silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed  along, 
that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch  their 
hearts,  and  that  now,  during  this  infectious  sick- 
ness, might  be  the  accepted  time.  The  gaoler 
observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the  cause. 
**  I  cannot  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  the  most  dis- 
solute of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow-creatiire. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour  died 
for  them ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst  of  tbeni  ? 
With  my  advantages  they  might  have  been  much 
better  than  I  am ;  without  the  blessing  of  God  on 
my  good  minister's  instructions,  I  might  have  beea 
worse  than  the  worst  of  these.  I  have  no  caiise 
for  pride,  much  for  thankfulness:  let  us  not  be 
high-minded^  hutfear!^ 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  poverty, 
dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be  known 
for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he  used  to 
be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His  groans 
were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's  heart 
ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  though 
he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching.  —  "  How  dost 
do.  Jack  ?  "  said  he :  "  dost  know  me  ? "  Brown 
shook  his  head,  and  said  faindy,  "  Know  you  !  ay, 
that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one  friend  in 
the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me  in  this  woeful 
condition.  Oh,  James  !  what  have  I  brought  my- 
self to  ?     What  will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?     \ 

K  K  4 
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dare  not  lookback^  for  that  is  all  sin,  nor  forw^rd^ 
for  that  is  ill  misery  and  woe.^ 

Mr.  Stodc  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
att^pt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is  too 
fiften  done.  *'  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  in  this 
dirty  place,"  says  Brown.  "  As  to .  the  .place, 
Jack,''  replied  the  other,  ^<  if  it  has  helped  to.  bring 
you  to  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it  will  be  no 
bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your 
distress  and  your  sickness;  but  if  it  should  please 
God  by  them  to  open  .your  eyes,  and  to  show 
you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  prison  to 
which  It  has  brought  you,  all  may  yet  be  we}L  I 
had  rather  see  you  in  this  humble  penitent  state^ 
lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this  dismal  prison,  than 
roaring  and  rioting  at  the  Greyhound,  the  king  of 
the  company,  with  handsome  clothes  on  your  bact^ 
and  plenty  of  money  iia  your  pocket" 

Brown  wept.bitterly  aud  squeezed  his  hand,  but 
was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then  de- 
sired the  gaoler  to  let  bim  havesuefa; things  ap  wer^ 
needful,  ahd  he  wOuld  pay  fpt  diem.  He  woyld 
not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  liad  given  huiirwij^ 
his  own  hands  some  broth  which  the  gaoler  had 
got  irlBdy  for  him,  and  some  medicines  \diich  the 
doctor  bad  sent.  All  this  kindness  cut  Brown  to 
.die  heart.  He  was  just  able  to  ,sob  out,  /f  My  uQr 
natural  father  leaves  me  to  perish,  and  my  inured 
fritod  is  more  than  a  father  to. me."  Stoc^  told 
him  that  one  proof  he  must  give  of  his  Fiet>eQt^ 
-ance  was,  that  he  must  forgive  his  &ther,  whose 
provocation  had  been  very  grtsat.  I9e  then  said 
he  would  leave  him  for  the  present  to  take  some 
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rest,  and  d^sir^^  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God 
&r  mercy.  . "  Pear  James,"  replied  Brown,  "  do 
you  pray  for  ipe.  God  perhaps  may  hear  you, 
but  he  will  never  hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner 
as  1  haye  been."  —  "  Take  care  how  you  think  so," 
said  Stock.  ^^  To  believe  that  God  cannot  forgive 
you  would  be  still  a  gre^t^r  sin  than  any  you  have 
yet  comoHtted  AgfOQst  him."  He  then  explained 
to  him  in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
nature  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  a 
Saviour,  and  warni^d  him  earnestly  against  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart. 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken ;  and  a  litde 
cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in  coming  so  far  tp 
see  an^d  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick  of  an 
ijQ^ctious  distemper,  and  locked  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison.  Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there  must  be 
some  mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead 
men  to  do  such  things  !  things  so  much  ^tgainst  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an. injury,  and. to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  weak  he 
could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to  pray, 
]bu]t  he  could  not;  at  lengtl]\,  overpowered  witl^ 
Wfearines^,  he  fell  asleep. 

^  W)«en  Mr,  Stopk  came  baqk,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  sp  much  better  \n  body;  but  hi$ 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadf^ly .  ai^id  he  had  no^ 
got  strength  tp  express  part  of  thehprrors  which 
he  felt.  '<  James,"  said  he  (looking  wildly),  <<  it 
is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Even 
your  prayers  cannot  save  npe."  —  "  Dear  Jack>'* 
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replied  Mr.  Stock,  <^  I  am  no  minister ;  it  does  not 
become  me  to  talk  much  to  thee :  but  I  know  I 
may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bible.  As 
ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enough  while  I 
stick  to  that.*'  —  "  Ay,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  you 
used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to  make  fun  of 
what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not  so  much  as 
read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me." 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  longed  to 
bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out  of  his  pocket 
which  he  always  carried  with  him  on  a  journey, 
and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse,  the  55th  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  When  he  came  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
verses,  poor  Jack  cried  so  much  that  Stock  was 
forced  to  stop.     The  words  were.  Let  the  *mcked 
man  forsake  his  *ooay^  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,     Here 
Brown  stopped  him,  saying,  ^'Oh !  it  is  too  late,  too 
late  for  me."  —  "  Let  me  finish  the  verse,"  said 
Stock,  "  and  you  will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see 
that  it  is  never  too  late."     So  he  read  on  —  Let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  wilt  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantlt/ 
pardon.     Here  Brown  started  up,  snatched  the 
book  out  of  his  hand,  and  cried  out,  <<  Is   that 
really  there  ?     No,  no;  that's  of  your  own  putting 
in,   in  order  to  comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at  the 
words  myself."  —  "  No,  indeed,"  said  Stock,  "  I 
would  not  for  the  world  give  you  unfounded  com- 
fort, or  put  off  any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine.**  —  "  But  is  it  possible,"  cried  the 
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sick  man,  "  that  God  may  really  pardon  me  ? 
Dost  think  he  can ?  dost  think  he  will ? "  —  "I 
am  sure  of  it,"  said  Stock :  "  I  dare  not  give  thee 
false  hopes,  or,  indeed,  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God's  own  words ;  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  know  when  we  are  really  brought  into  such  a 
state  as  that  the  words  may  be  applied  to  us.  For 
a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort,  and  yet  may  not 
belong  to  us." 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He  would 
not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor,  indeed,  was 
poor  Brown  able  to  bear.more  discourse  just  now. 
So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bible,  folding 
down  such  places  as  he  thought  might  be  best 
suited  to  his  state,  and  took  his  leave,  being  obliged 
to  return  home  that  night.  He  left  a  little  money 
with  the  gaoler,  to  add  a  few  comforts  to  the  al- 
lowance of  the  prison,  and  promised  to  return  in  a 
short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
ings and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving  manner; 
but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  being  properly 
a£fected  at  it,  only  said,  ^^  Indeed,  master,  I  am 
not  very  sorry ;  he  is  rightly  served."  —  "  How, 
Tommy,"  said  Mr.  Stock  (rather  sternly);  "not 
sorry  to  see  a  fellow-creature  brought  to  the  lowest 
state  of  misery ;  one,  too,  whom  you  have  known 
so  prosperous  ?  "  —  "  No,  master,  I  can't  say  I  am ; 
for  Mr.  Brown  used  to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh 
at  you  for  being  so  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible." 

"  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you,  Tommy," 
said  Mr.  Stock.     "  In  the  first  place,  you  should 
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never  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man^s  b^ing  brought 
low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults.  Next,  you  shbuid 
never  rejoice  at  bis  trouble,  but  pity  him,  and  pray 
for  him*  Lastly,  as  to  his  ridiculing  me  for  my 
religion,  if  I  cannot  stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not 
worthy  the  name  of  a  Christian.  —  He  that  is 
ashamed  of  me  andmywqrd,  —  dost  remember  what 
follows.  Tommy?"-— «  Yesj  mftsfeer,  'twas^ksfe 
Sunday's  text,  —  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed  when  he  shall  jud^e  the  xicorld*'^ 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the, 
guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  go  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn  prisoner. 
When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they  found  hint 
sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand* 
This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr.  Stocky  who  seoserijl 
thanked  God  for  it.  Brown  was  reading  aknidt 
they  listened:  it  was  the  i^beeiitb)of  Saint  Luke. 
The  circumstances  of  this  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  were  so  .much  like  hi»  own,  that  the 
stiMy.  pierced  him  'to  the  soul.;  and  he  i^x)pped 
every  minute. to  compare  his  own  case  with  that 
oi^ithe  Prodigal.  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth 
verae,  I  will  arise  and  go,  to  my  }father^>---tit  that 
moment  he  spied  Us  two  friends :.  joy  darted' into 
his.  eyes«<  ^'  O^  dear  Jem ! ''  said  he,  ^^  it  ia  not  too 
late;  il  will  arificand  go  to  my  Fatheryiny  haavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way,  won't 
you  ? "  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he  recol- 
lected.    ^'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so  hopeful 
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a  disposition,"   said  the  good  minister.     **  Oh, 
sir,"  said  Brown,  "  what  a  place  is  this  to  receive 
you  in  \    Oh,  see  to  what  I  have  brought  myself! " 
^^  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is,  indeed, 
very  low,"  replied  the  good  divine.     "  But  what 
are  mines,  dungeons,  or  galleys,  to  that  eternal 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepented   sins 
must  soon  have   consigned  you.     Even   in   thiff 
gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,   poverty,   and  wknt,   forsaken   by  your 
worldly)  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
^heol  r^ou  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
ssijy  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;  when  the  wolrld 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  riot.     If 
you  will    but   improve   the  present  awful  visita-* 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  abboi^ 
your  present  evil  courses ;  if  you  even  now  turn 
to    the    Lord    your    Saviour    with    lively   faith, 
deep    repentance,    and    unfeigned    obedience^    I 
shall  still  h&ve  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on   quite  happy,  because   quitd 
msensible.      The  heavy-laden   sinner,   who  has 
discovered  the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utiier.  inability  to.  help  hknself,  may  be  restored  td 
God^s  fsvour,  and  become  happy,   though  in  a 
dungeon.     And  be  assured^  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contritbn  dares  not  so  much  as 
lift  up  his  eye9  to  heaven^  when  with  a  hearty  &ith 
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he  sighs  out,'  hoi'd  he  merciful  to  me  a  sinner^ 
shall  in  no  wise  be  c&st  out.  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief^  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benighted 
mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  back  into 
his  former  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover,  Mr. 
Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a  sound 
repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished  every 
good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his  heart,  and 
particularly  warned  him  against  self-deceit,  self- 
confidence,  and  hypocrisy. 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed  him :  — 
**  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for  sin.  Are 
you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of  sin  because 
of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or  are  you  afraid 
of  sin  itself?  Do  you  wish  to  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate  sin  because  you 
know  it  is  oflensive  to  a  pure  and  holy  God  ?  Or 
are  you  only  ashamed  of  it  because  it  has  brought 
you  to  a  prison,  and  exposed  you  to  the  contempt 
of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  said  that  the  wages  of 
this  or  that  particular  sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in 
general :  there  is  no  exception  made  because  it  is  a 
more  creditable  or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a 
little  one.  There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being 
sorry  for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry  —  My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear^  said  he ;  but  here,  you 
see,  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.     David  seems  to  have  had  a 
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true  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says,  TVash 
me  from  mine  iniquity^  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 
And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  it  is  not 
said  he  excused  himself,  but  he  abhorred  himself. 
And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called  himself  undone,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  unclean  lips;  for,  said  he, 
/  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  that  is,  he 
could  not  take  the  proper  measure  of  his  own 
iniquity  till  he  had  considered  the  perfect  holiness 
of  God." 

One  day,   when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
came  to  see  him,  they  found  him  more  than  com- 
monly affected.     His  face  was  more  ghastly  pale 
than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  crying. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,   "  what  a  sight  have  I  just 
seen  !     Jolly  Greorge,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  the 
ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  fun,  and  tricks,  and  wickedness,  that  are 
caried  on  within  these  walls, — Jolly  George  is  just 
dead  of  the  gaol  distemper !    He  taken,  and  I  left  ! 
I  would  be  carried  into  his  room  to  speak  to  him,  to 
beg  him  to  take  warning  by  me,  and  that  I  might 
take  warning  by  him.     But  what  did  I  see  !  what 
did  I  hear  !  not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one 
dawn  of  hope.     Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on 
his  tongue,  despair  in  his  soul ;  while  I  am  spared 
and  comforted  with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance. 
Oh,  if  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Greyhound  could 
but  then  have  seen  Jolly    George !     A  hundred 
sermons  about  death,  sir,  don't  speak   so  home, 
and  cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner." 
Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health,  that 
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IS,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  settled  in 
his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be  a  poor, 
weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  as  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  In  reading  such 
parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas  directed,  he 
improved  every  day  in  knowledge  and  piety,  and  of 
course  grew  more  resigned  to  pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted  father, 
who  had  never  been  prevailed  upoth  U)  see  him,  or 
ofier  him  the  least  relief^  was  taken  off  suddenly  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and  after  all  his  threatenings  he 
died  without  a  will.  He  was  one  of  those  silly, 
superstitious  men,  who  fancy  they  shall  die  the 
sooner  for  having  made  one  {  and  who  leve  the 
world,  and  the  diings  that  are  in  the*., world,'  'so/ 
dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set  about  any  business 
which  may  put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
always  to  live  in  it  As,  by  this  neglect,  his  father 
had  not  fulfilled  his  threat  of  cutting  him  off  with 
a  shilling,  Jack,  of  course,  went  shares  with  his 
brothers  in  what  their  father  left.  What  fell  to 
him  proved  to  be  just  enough  to  discharge  him  from 
prison^  and  to  pay  all  his  debts,  b^ut  be  had.noChtng 
left.  His  joy  at  being  thus  enaUed  to  mak^  tesci'* 
tution  was  so  great,  that  he  thbught  little  of  his 
own  wants.  He  did  tiot  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
triflmg  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.'  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairSii 
There  did  not  remain  mon^  ^iQugl^  nfter  every 
creditor  was  satisfied^ '  «Yet>  tp!  pAj^  fojr  his  removal 
home*  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart  for  him 
with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  c6mfortable>as  possible, 
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for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  removed  any 
other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the  driver  a  partn 
cular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful  of  him,  and 
not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the  cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was  he 
of  his  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and  life ; 
but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be  further 
burdensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He  insisted 
on  being  carried  to  the  parish  workhouse,  which, 
he  said,  was  a  far  better  place  than  he  deserved. 
In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished  a  small  room 
for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a  morsel  of  meat 
from  his  own  dinner.  Tommy  Williams  begged 
that  he  might  always  be  allowed  to  carry  it,  as 
some  atonement  for  his  having  for  a  moment  so  far 
forgotten  his  duty,  as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympa- 
thise in  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  never  thought 
of  this  fault  without  sorrow,  and  often  thanked  his 
master  for  the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him, 
and  he  was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  oflen  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish  of 
tea,  or  a  basin  of  good  broth,  herself.  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  out  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson,^  and  Tommy 
Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and  contrived 
a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  was  often  carried  to 
church  by  some  of  his  poor  neighbours,  oF  which 
Tommy  was  always  one;  and  he  requited  their 
kindness  by  reading  a  good  book  to  them  when-!* 
ever  they  would  call  in ;  and  he  spent  his  time  in 
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teaching  their  children  to  sing  psalms  or  say  the 
catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled  to 
go  to  church*  Whenever  he  was  carried  by  the 
Greyhound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  used  to  put 
up  a  prayer  full  of  repentance  for  the  past,  and 
praise  for  the  present. 


PART  V. 


A  Dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  Will  Simpsorif 
the  ShoemaJcers^  as  they  sat  at  Work,  on  the  Duty 
of  carrying  Religion  into  our  common' Business. 

James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman,  Will  Simpson, 
as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  Second  Part,  had 
resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every  evening, 
in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  Williams's  schooling. 
This  circumstance  brought  them  to  be  a  good  deal 
together  when  the  rest  of  the  men  were  gone  home. 
Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Stock  had  a  pleasant 
way  of  endeavouring  to  turn  all  common  events  to 
some  use ;  and  he  thought  it  right,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  the  only  return  in  his  power  to 
Will  Siinpson  for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he, 
if  Will  gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  me 
to  provide  for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can 
do  to  try  to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose 
of  promoting  Will's  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the 
bent  of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was 
easy  to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profit- 
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able.  He  always  took  especial  care^  however,  tfuU; 
the  subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer* 
fully,  and  without  constraint*  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  done  by  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been  some* 
times  hurt  by  forcing  serious  subjects  where  there 
was  clearly  no  disposition  to  receive  th^n.  I  say 
he  had  found  out  that  two  things  were  necessary 
to  the  promoting  of  rdigion  among  his  friends ;  a 
warm  zeal  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  occasion?^ 
and  a  cool  judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the 
right  time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To 
know  htm  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  but  to  know 
"when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 

Simpson  was  an  honest  good  natured  young 
roan :  he  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather  re- 
ligiously disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant ;  he  did  - 
not  know  much  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
the  corruption  of  his  own  nature;  he  was  regular 
at  church,  but  was  first  drawn  thither  rather  by 
his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any  great  devo* 
tion.  He  had  left  off  going  to  the  Greyhound, 
and  often  read  th^  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book, 
on  the  Sunday  evening.  This  he  thought  Witf$ 
quite  enough :  he  thought  the  Bible  was  the 
prettiest  history  book  in  the  wOrld,  and'  that 
religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sandays.'  But 
he  did  not  much  understand  what  business  people 
had  with  it  on  working  days.  He  had  left  off 
drinking  because  it  had  brought  Williams  to^  the 
grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and  rags;   but  not 
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because  he  himself  had  seen  the  evil  of  sin.  He 
now  considered  swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking  as 
scandalous  and  indecent,  but  he  had  not  found  out 
that  both  were  to  be  left  off  because  they  are 
highly  offensive  to  God,  and  grieve  his  Holy 
Spirit  As  Simpson  was  less  self-conceited  than 
most  ignorant  people  are,  Stock  had  always  a  good 
hope  that  when  he  should  come  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil 
of  his  own  heart,  he  would  become  one  day  a 
good  Christian.  The  great  hinderance  to  this  was, 
diat  he  fancied  himself  so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to  Stock's 
mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop,  where 
they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work,  had  formerly 
been,  and  he  went  on  thus:  — 

Will,  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master,  to 
what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I  used 
then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were  keeping 
it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry  as  the  day 
is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy  since  I  am 
grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock.  I  am  glad  you  are  happy.  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodness  for 
fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great  as  some 
of  those. you  have  left  off.  Besides,  I  would  not 
have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you  are  good. 

Will,  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you  find  me 
regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock,  Very  much  so,  and  accordingly  I  have  a 
:great  respect  for  you. 
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fVilL  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams  died^ 
have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and  save  a 
trifle  every  week. 

Stock.  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  all  this  you  may  add  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  hour  for  poor  Tommy's  education,  every 
evening,  without  fee  or  reward* 

WtU,  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  ? 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Stock.  All  these  things  are  very  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you  stare, 
perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no  Christian.  * 

Will.  No  Christian  I  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
that  afler  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un-* 
kind  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 

Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  WilL  I 
hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come,  now,  what 
do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

Will.  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one  is 
a  child,  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can  read, 
to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth,  and  to  go  to 
church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  Christian's 
life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact  in  them 
all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will.  Not  be  a  Christian  I  ha !  ha !  ha !  you 
are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will.    At 
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this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be  a 
Christian^  and  every  man  who  went  through  cer- 
tain forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  onejnan  who 
observed  these  forms  would  be  as  good  as  another. 
Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine  ourselves  by  the 
word  of  God,  I  am  a&aid  there  are  but  few  com- 
paratively whom  our  Saviour  would  allow  to  be 
real  Christians.  What  is  your  notion  of  a  Chris- 
tian's practice  ? 

Will.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
get  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things,  and 
do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

SiQck.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  BO. 

Will.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ^  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in  us 
which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not  saints 
and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour  said  that 
they  must  crucify  the  world  witk  its  affections  and 
tusis.  We  are  called  to  be  holy  in  our  measure  and 
degree,  as  he  who  hath  called  us  is  holy.  «It  was  not 
only  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  told  that  they 
must  be  like  minded  with  Christ ;  that  they  must  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  that  they  must  renounce  the 
spirit  of  the  worlds  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not 
to  apostles  only  that  Christ  said.  They  must  have 
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Iheir  cmiversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a  feW 
holy  men  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he  said,  They 
must  set  their  affections  on  things  abaoe ;  —  that 
they  must  not  be  conformed  to  the  world.  No,  it 
was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to  farmers,  to  day- 
labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen,  that  he  spoke  when 
he  told  them,  they  must  lave  not  the  worlds  nor  the 
thirds  of  the  world ;  —  that  they  must  renounce  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty ^  gronx)  in  grace^  lay  up 
for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven. 

WiU.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them  to 
be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews;  and  Christ 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is.  Chris- 
tians. But,  thank  God,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in  a 
Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  I  suppose,  then,  you  fancy  that  Chris- 
tianity comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature? 

WiU.  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education  or  a 
good  example.  When  a  fellow  who  Has  got  any 
sense  sees  a  man  cut  off  in  his  prime  by  drinking, 
like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  begin  to  leave  it  off. 
When  he  sees  another  man  respected,  like  you, 
master,  for  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  going  to 
church,  why  he  will  grow  honest,  and  sober,  and 
go  to  church  ;  that  is,  he  will  see  it  his  advantage 
to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock.  WiU,  what  you  say  is  the  truth ;  but  'tis 
not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far  as  you 
go ;  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.     The  worldly 
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advantages  of  piety  are,  as  you  suppose,  in  general 
great  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health,  almost  na- 
turally attend  on  a  religious  life ;  both  because  a 
religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  industrious  life ; 
and  because  a  man  who  lives  in  a  course  of  duty 
puts  himself  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing.  But  a 
true  Christian  has  a  still  higher  aim  in  view,  and 
will  follow  religion  even  under  circumstances  when 
it  may  hurt  his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it 
should  ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I  go 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work  in  the 
week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being  good. 

Stock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does  both 
gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is  good,  as  you 
call  it.  But  our  going  to  church,  and  even  reading 
the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that  we  are  as  good  as  we 
need  be,  but  rather  that  we  do  both  these  in  order 
to  make  us  better  than  we  are.  We  do  both  on 
Sundays,  as  means,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make  us 
better  all  the  week.  We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of 
that  chapter  or  of  that  sermon  into  our  daily  life, 
and  try  to  get  our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts^ 
as  well  as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so  un-. 
reasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  always? 
I  can't  do  that  neither.     I'm  not  such  a  hypocrite 
as  to  pretend  to  it. 

Stock.    Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life ! 
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Will.  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking  about 
religion  ? 

Stoch  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it.  But  you  must  be  always 
acting  under  its  power  and  spirit. 

WilL  But  surely  'tis  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  churchy  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor  always 
at  church,  I  suppose;  for  then  how  would  your 
work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would  our  town  be 
supplied  with  shoes  ? 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will.     'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and  we 
should  starve^  as  we  ought  to  do*    The  business  of 
the  world  must  not  only  be  carried  on,  but  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  activity.     We  have  the  same 
authority  for  not  being  slothful  in  business  as  we 
have  for  being  Jervent  in  spirit.     Religion  has  put 
godliness  and  laziness  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two 
things  in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated, 
let  no  man  pretend  to  join.     Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have   no  fellowship  with  sloth,   in- 
dolence, and  self-indulgence.    But  still,  a  Christian 
■does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  quite  like 
another  man  neither ;  for  something  of  the  spirit 
which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church  he  carries 
with  him  into  his  worldly  concerns.     While  there 
are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday  Christians,  who 
have  no  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  be  week-day 
Christians  too. 
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fViU.  Why,  master,  I  do  think  if  God  Almighty 
is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he  won't  thank 
you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six  into  the  bar- 
gain,  I  thought  he  gave  us  them  for  our  own 
use ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works  harder  all  the 
week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service:  but  show  me 
that  text  wherein  he  says,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Qod  on  Sundays  —  Thou  shalt  keep  my  com- 
mandments on  the  Sabbath-day  —  To  be  carnally 
minded  on  Sundays  is  death  —  Cease  to  do  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  well  one  day  in  seven  —  Grow  in  grace 
on  the  Lord^s  day.  •—  Is  there  any  such  text  ? 

WiU^  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not;  for  that  would 
be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 

Stock.  Yes;  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  the 
world.  There  Is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  pur- 
suing which  we  may  not  serve  God  acceptably. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitching 
this  pair  of  boots ;  Farmer  Furrow,  while  he  is 
ploughing  yonder  field ;  Betsy  West,  over  the 
way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother;  Neigh- 
bour Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes  and  rib- 
ands. I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God  just  as 
acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at  churchy 
I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

WilL  Ay,  indeed ;   how  can  that  be  ?      Now 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

^ock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  being 
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often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of  glori- 
fying God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
ligion. A  man  who  mixes  in  business  is  naturally 
brought  into  continual  temptations  and  difficulties. 
These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  to. look 
more  to'God  than  he  perhaps  would  otherwise  do. 
He  sees  temptations  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left;  he  knows  that  there  are  snares  all  around 
him ;  this  makes  him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the 
enemy  within  is  too  ready  to  betray  him;  this 
makes  him  humble  himself;  while  a  sense  of  his 
own  difficulties  makes  him  tender  to  the  failings 
of  others. 

Win.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe,  afler 
all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful  in  itself^ 
since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these  snares  and 
scrapes. 

Stock.  No)  no.  Will;  trade  and  business  don't 
create  evil  passions:  they  were  in  the  heart  before ; 
only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snug  a  little. 
Our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them  out  into 
action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both  others  and 
ourselves  what  we  really  are.  But  then,  as  the 
world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on 
the  other,  it  holds  out  more  duties.  If  we  are 
called  to  battle  oftener,  we  have  more  opportuni- 
ties of  victory.  Every  temptation  resisted  is  an 
enemy  subdued ;  and  he  that  rtdeth  his  ami  spirit 
is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

Will.  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  master. 
Stock.  I  will  try  to  explain  myself.     There  is 
no  passion  more  called  out  by  the  transactions  of 
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trade  than  covetousness.  Now,  'tis  impossible  to 
withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that,  without  car- 
rying a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  religion  into  one's 

trade. 

WiU.  Well,  I  own  I  don't  yet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  religious  when  I'm  hard  at  work,  or  busy- 
settling  an  account,  I  can't  do  two  things  at  once ; 
'tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a  shoe  and  cut 
out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 

Slock.  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together; 
nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious ;  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be  the- 
main-spring  of  our  industry. 

fVilL  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  thinking 
about  pleasing  God. 

Stock.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve; 
would  not  he  be  often  thinking  about  them  while 
he  was  at  work?  and  though  he  would  not  be 
always  thinking  nor  always  talking  about  them, 
yet  would  not  the  very  love  he  bore  them  be  a 
constant  spur  to  his  industry  ?  He  would  always 
be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the  same  motive, 
though  his  words,  and  even  his  thoughts,  must 
often  be  taken  up  in  the  common  transactions  of 

life. 

Will*  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other;  now  for 

labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 

I  will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 

skins  of  our  currier  —  that  is  quite  a  worldly  trans- 
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action ;  —  you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  religion 
has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves'  skins.  Now, 
I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Covet- 
ousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bargain,  may 
rise  up  in  your  heart ;  selfishness,  a  spirit  of  mo- 
popoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order  to  distress  others ; 
these  are  evil  desires,  and  must  be  subdued.  Some 
opportunity  of  unfair  gain  offers,  in  which  there 
may  be  much  sin,  and  yet  little  scandal.  Here  a 
Christian  will  stop  short;  he  will  recollect  that  he 
*mho  maketh  haste  to  he  rich  shall  hardly  he  innocent. 
Perhaps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer ; 
he  may  want  to  over-reach  you :  this  is  provoking  j 
you  are  tempted  to  violent  anger,  perhaps  to  swear. 
Here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you  for  a  spirit  of 
patience  and  moderation,  as  there  was  before  for 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial.  If,  by  God's 
grace,  you  get  the  victory  over  these  temptations, 
you  are  the  better  man  for  having  been  called  out 
to  them  ;  always  provided,  that  the  temptations  be 
not  of  your  own  seeking.  If  you  give  way,  and 
sink  under  these  temptations,  don't  go  and  say 
that  trade  and  business  have  made  you  covetous, 
passionate,  and  profane.  No,  no;  depend  upon 
it,  you  were  so  before.  You  would  have  had  all 
these  evil  seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had 
been  loitering  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing, 
with  the  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  you  are  busy,  the  devil  often  tempts  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If  busi- 
ness and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers  into 
action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  religion 
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into  action  too,  which  teaches  us  to  resist  them. 
And  in  this  you  see  the  week-day  fruit  of  the  Sun- 
day's piety.  'Tis  trade  and  business  in  the  week 
which  calls  us  to  put  our  Sunday  readings,  pray- 
ing, and  church-going  into  practice. 

fVilL  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  w^y, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli^on 
wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves'  skins. 
But  I  begin  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what 
you  say;  and,  whenever  I  am  doing  a  common 
action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it  must  be  done 
q/ier  a  godly  sort. 

Stock,  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine :  let  us  leave 
off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  further,  that 
one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into  our 
business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  undertake 
more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  consistently 
with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  commend  tliat 
man's  diligence^  though  it  is  often  commended  by 
the  world,  who  is  not  diligent  about  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much  forbidden  to  be 
overcharged  with  the  cares  of  life  as  with  its  pleoF- 
sures.  I  only  wish  to  prove  to  you,  that  a  discreet 
Christian  may  be  wise  for  both  worlds;  that  he 
may  employ  his  hands  without  entangling  his  soul, 
and  labour  for  the  meat  that  perisbeth  without 
neglecting  that  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ; 
that  he  may  be  prudent  for  time,  while  he  is  wise 
for  eternity. 
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PART  VI. 

Dialogue  the  Second.  —  On  the  Duty  of  carrying  Re- 
ligion into  our  Amusements. 

The  next  evening,  Will  Simpson  being  got  first 
to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing  very 
cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's  entrance 
did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song,  which 
concluded  with  these  words  : — 


'*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.^ 
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When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  ^^  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing  any 
now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them." 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  so  far  you  do  well. 
But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as  wicked  wordsy 
nay,  worse  perhaps,  though  they  do  not  so  much 
shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

WiM.  What  is  that,  master  ?  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughts^  Will.  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  wtords^ 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do  more 
harm  to  their  principles  than  those  songs  of  which 
the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting,  that  no 
person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  moment  listen 
to  them. 
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Will.  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a  very 
pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came  in,  and 
a  song  which  very  sober  good  people,  sing. 

Stock.  Do  they  ?  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  singing  such  songs  is  no  part  of  their  good-  r 

ness.     I  heard,  indeed,  but  two  lines  of  it,  but  ^ 

they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

fViU.  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What  harm 
could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one  indecent 
word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  But,  as  I  said  before,  though 
immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear  more,  they  do 
not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps,  much  more  than 
songs  of  which  the  words  are  decent,  and  the  prin- 
ciple vicious.     In^  the  latter  case,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  shocks  his  ear,  a  man  listens  till  the 
sentiment  has  so  corrupted  his  heart,  that  his  ear 
grows  hardened  too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses 
all  sense  of  the  danger  of  profane  diversions;  and 
I  must  say  I  have  often  heard  young  wocfleffbf 
character  sing  songs  in  company  which  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  read  by  myself.     But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours  that 
you  boast  so  much  about.     {Repeats.) 

**  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers." 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  ? 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  don't  pretend  to  learn 
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much  by  it;  but  'tis  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock.  But  what  do  those  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WiU.  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry  be- 
cause life  is  short 

Stock,  Will !  of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

WiU.  You  are  always  asking  oiie  such  odd 
questions,  master;  why,  a  Christian,  to  be  sure. 

Stock.  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others,  this 
question,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking  with 
you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in  this 
country  two  sorts  of  people,  Christians,  and  no 
Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of  this 
first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  notions, 
opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them ;  if  they  say 
they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for  another  set 
of  notions  and  actions  from  them.  I  compel  no  man 
to  think  with  me.  I  take  every  man  at  his  word. 
I  only  expect  him  to  think  and  believe  according 
'  to  the  character  he  takes  upon  himself  and  to  act 
on  the  principles  of  that  character  which  he  pro-< 
fesses  to  maintain. 

Will.  That's  fair  enough ;  I  can't  say  but  it  is, 
to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his  own 
grounds. 

Stock.  Well,  then ;  of  whom  does  the  Scripture 
speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drink^jbr  to- 
morratx)  'me  die? 

Win.  Why  of  heathens,  to  be  sure;  not  of 
Christians. 

VOL.  III.  MM 
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Stock.  And  of  whom,  when  it  says.  Let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  are  withered  ? 

Will.  O,  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock,  You  disapprove  of  both,  then  ? 

With  To  be  sure  I  do :  I  should  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian if  I  did  not. 

Stock.  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are 
admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the  song  you 
were  singing.     How  do  you  reconcile  this  ? 

Will.  O,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 
These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe  loose 
wicked  heathens.  Now  I  learn  texts  as  part  of 
my  religion.  But  religion,  you  know,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  song.     I  sing  a  song  for  my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endea- 
voured to  prove  to  you  that  religion  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  business.  I  wish  now  to  let  you 
see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleasure  also ; 
and  that  he  who  is  really  a  Christian  must  be  a 
Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

Will.  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master ;  as 
you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business  you 
would  not  have  us  always  praying,  so  I  hope  that 
in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have  us  always 
psalm-singing.  I  hope  you  would  not  have  all 
one's  singing  to  be  about  good  things. 

Stock.  Not  so.  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
alKmt  religion ;  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it.     Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  much 
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have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least, 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said,  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awiul  truth  with 
the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see  to  what 
different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the  poet  turn 
the  very  same  thought.  Your  song  says,  because 
life  is  so  short,  let  us  make  it  merry :  let  us  divert 
ourselves  so  much  on  the  road  that  we  may  forget 
the  end.  Now  what  says  the  apostle  ?  Because  the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and 
watch  unto  prayer. 

WilL  Why,  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song ;  and  to  enable 
us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry 'and  wise  in 
singing  it. 

StocJc.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  enjoy- 
ments, Will,  but  he  has  left  us  many  subjects  of 
harmless  merriment:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harmless  till  I 
have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  you  i^eem  to  think  so 
strict.  There  is  another  favourite  catch  which  I 
heard  you  and  some  of  the  workmen  humming 
yesterday. 

WilL  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that;  pray  listen  now.  (Sings,) 

"  Which  is  the  best  day  to  drink, — Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, Friday,  Saturday?  " 

M  M  2 
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Stock.  Now,  Willy  do  you  really  find  your  un- 
willingness to  drink  is  so  great,  that  you  stand  in 
need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke  you  to  it  ? 
Do  you  not  find  temptation  strong  enough  without 
exciting  your  inclinations^  and  whetting  your  appe- 
tites in  this  manner  ?     Can  any  thing  be  more  un* 
christian  than  to  persuade  youth  by  pleasant  words^ 
set  to  the  most  alluring  music,  that  the  pleasures 
of  drinking  are  so  great,  that  every  day  in  the 
week,  naming  them  all  successively,  by  way  of 
fixing    and   enlarging    the   idea,  is   equally  fit, 
equally  proper,  and  equally  delighful,  for  what? 
-'•for  the  low  and  sensual  purpose  of  getting 
drunk.     Tell  me.  Will,  are  you  so  very  averse  to 
pleasure?  are  you  naturally  so  cold  and  dead  to 
all  passion  and  temptation,  that  you  really  find  it 
necessary  to  inflame  your  imagination,  and  disorder 
your  senses,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  sin  ? 

Will.  All  this  is  true  enough,  indeed;  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock.  As  I  passed  by  the  Greyhound  last  night, 
in  the  way  to  my  evening's  walk  in  the  fields,  I 
caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which  the  club 
were  singing :  — 

**  Bring  the  flask,  the  music  bring, 
Joy  shall  quickly  find  us ; 
Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 
And  cast  dull  care  behmd  us." 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear 
comparing  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
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• 

Sunday  evening  at  church:  these  were  the  words  : 
*—  Take  heed  lest  at  any  time  your  heart  be  aoer" 
charged  with  drunkeniiess,  and  so  that  day  come  upon 
you  unawares  ;  for  as  a  snare  shall  it  come  upon  all 
them  that  are  on  theftzce  of  the  earth. 

Will.  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
was  right,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

Stock.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  comparison 
between  such  songs  as  that  which  begins  with 

**  Drink  and  drive  care  away/' 

with  those  injunctions  of  ^ Holy  Writ,  tVatch  and 
pray^  therefore^  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  / 
and  again,  Watch  and  pray ^  that  you  may  escape  all 
these  things.  I  say,  I  compared  this  with  the  song 
I  allude  to, 

"  Drink  and  drive  care  away, 
Drink  and  be  merry ; 
You'll  ne'er  go  the  faster 
To  the  Stygian  ferry." 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admonition  of 
Scripture  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness^  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness; 
but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  make  not 
praoisionfor  thejlesh  tojvlfil  the  lusts  thereof. 

Will.  I  am  afraid,  then,  master,  you  would  not 
much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pretty  song,  which  begins  with 

*'  A  plague  on  those  musty  old  lubbers. 
Who  teach  us  to  fast  and  to  think." 
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Siock.  Will,  what  would  yoo  think  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
to  abuse  the  clergy  ? 

WilL  Why,  I  should  think  he  was  a  very  wicked 
fellow;  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look  into  such  a 
book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  clergy 
who  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being  their 
professed  business  to  teach  us  to  think  and  be 
serious. 

Will,  Ay,  master;  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those  com- 
parisons myself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

**  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring," 

won't  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the  threat 
of  the  prophet :  —  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early^  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drink. 

Stock.  Ay,  Will;  and  these  thoughtless  people 
who  live  up  to  their  singing  seem  to  be  the  very 
people  described  in  another  place  as  glorying  in 
their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their  songs 
describe :  — -  They  look  at  the  wine,  and  say  it  is 
red ;  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup. 

Will,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself^ 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who  sing 
nothing  else  but  what,  in  my  sober  judgment,  I 
now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock,   As  we  shall  have  no  body  qfjlesh  in  the 
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world  to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our 
pleasures  here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist  in 
extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Christian. 
If,  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we  fall  into 
errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm  them  by 
picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of  verses 
which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin.  That 
time  is  shorty  is  a  reason  given  by  these  song- 
mongers  why  we  should  give  -into  greater  indul- 
gences. That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by 
the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our  dearest  com- 
forts as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not. 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  importance 
of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (for  diversions 
of  some  kind  we  all  require)  may  be  as  carefully 
choisen  as  our  other  employments.     For  to  make 
.  them  such  as  shall  effectually  drive  out  of  our 
minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister  have 
been  putting  into  them  seems  to  me  as  imprudent 
as  it  is  unchristian.     But  this  is  not  all.     Such 
sentiments  as  these  songs  contain,  set  off  by  the 
prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor,  and  all  the 
noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jovial  company, 
—  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every  thing  that  is 
right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puts  every  thing  that 
is  wrong  into  it.     Sqch  songs,  therefore,  as  tend 
to  promote  levity,  thoughtlessness,  loose  imagin- 
ations, false  views  of  life,  forgetfulness  of  death, 
contempt  of  whatever  is  serious,  and  neglect  of 
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whatever  is  sober,  whether  they  be  love  songs,  or 
drinking  songs,  will  not,  cannot,  be  sung  by  any 
man  or  any  woman  who  makes  a  serious  profession 
of  Christianity.* 

*  It  18  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  fashion- 
able author  and  singer  of  songs  more  loose,  profane,  and  cor- 
rupt than  any  of  those  here  noticed,  not  only  received  a 
prize  as  the  reward  of  his  important  services,  but  received 
also  the  public  acknowledgments  of  an  illustrious  society  for 
having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  their  country  / 
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